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PREFACE 



Eleven of the fourteen pairs of selections which appear in this hook have 
been taken from Sidney Fine and Gerald S> Brown, editors, The American 
Past (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1961), Volume IL Three 
new topics have been added; '"Herbert Hoover and the Great Depression: In* 
terventionimi or Inflexibility?"; "The Doctrine of Unconditional Surrender: 
Major Political Error or Act of Statesmanship?"; ami "The Korean War; 
Who Was Right t Truman or Mac Arthur?" 

This volume, to repeat the substance of the preface to The American Past, 
is designed to hrinft into sharp focus some of the major issues of twentieth- 
century American history, For each of the topics selected, two historians 
present either directly conflicting interpretations or interpretations which 
illuminate the whole problem from complementary* Inn essentially different, 
approaches or emphases. Each historian is represented by a substantial piece 
of writing within the limits of which he could, so to apeak, move around 
and develop his interpretation in some depth and with I hat degree of 
sophistication which characterize the mature writing of Mslorv, The editor 
has deliberately avoided the snippets and shreds and the mtlangt of primary 
and secondary materials which so often typify volumes of this kind, It 1$ 
hoped that it Is history with style and meaning which is presented h$r$ , 

Kach pair of selections is preceded by & brief Introduction which 
the two interpretations in (Mr historical and hixtoriogruphical sitting ml 
which points up the nature of the conflict between them* It is expected that 
the selections will serve to stimulate discussion and thought concerning lame 
of the principal themes of twentieth-century American history and will hilp 
to give the reader an appreciation of the nature of the historical process md 
of the variety and richness of the historical writing about our r<wf 
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INTRODUCTION 



A though the American people and their political representatives evi 
denced relatively little interest in overseas expansion in the 1870's and 
1880's f the United States became increasingly concerned with its im 
perialist destiny in the final decade of the century. The imperialist mood of 
the 1890's manifested itself in many ways, the most important of which 
was the decision of the United States to go to war with Spain in 1898. 

Julius W. Pratt and George W. Auxier approach the problem of American 
entry into the Spanish-American War from two different directions. Writing 
in 1932, Professor Pratt, author of The Expansionists of 1898 and for much 
of his career professor of history at the University of Buffalo, takes issue with 
the view that "the United States entered the war with Spain in 1898 without 
foresight of the profound results of that struggle upon her policy and her 
position in the world," He sees the war in the context of the "large policy" 
advocated throughout the 1890's by certain imperialist-minded Americans 
and designed to make the United States the dominant power in the western 
hemisphere and a major power in the Pacific and the Far East. The propa 
gandists of the new imperialism conditioned the American people to accept 
the view that the United States must play the role of an imperialist power 
in world affairs, and it was the belief that it was the manifest destiny of the 
nation to play such a role that helped to ''bring on" the war. 

Whereas Pratt is concerned with the growing interest in imperialism on 
the pan of Americans and stresses the role of imperialist-minded scholars 
and the redoubtable Admiral Mahan in preparing the American public for 
the reorientation of American policy that occurred in the 1890's, George W, 
Auxier, a government servant since 1937, shows how a determined special- 
interest group, the Cuban Junta, helped, for its own reasons, to bring about 
American entry into the war. His focus in on the tactics employed by the 
Junta to keep the Cuban insurrection alive and to arouse sympathy in the 
United States for the came of the Cuban insurgents. Of course, the Pratt 
and the Auxier views are not mutually exclusive the success of the Cuban 
Junta in achieving its objectives is at least partly explained by the prevalence 
of the imperialist mood that Professor Pratt describes. 

3 



The "Large Policy" of 1898* 

by 
Julius W. Pratt 

It has for a long time been a generally accepted dogma among students 
of American history that the United States entered upon the war with Spain 
in 1898 without foresight of the profound results of that struggle upon her 
policy and her position in the world. This dogma had the most respectable 
backing. James Bryce, usually a keen observer of American affairs, wrote 
Theodore Roosevelt on September 12, 1898, when it had become apparent 
that the United States was to become a colonial power: "How stupendous 
a change in the world these six months have brought. Six months ago you 
no more thought of annexing the Philippine Isles and Porto Rico than you 
think of annexing Spitzbergen to-day." x H. H. Powers, in an address before 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science in September, 1898, 
remarked that the United States had suddenly, within the space of a year, 
developed new desires and ambitions. "A year ago," he said, "we wanted no 
Colonies, no alliances, no European neighbors, no army and not much navy," 2 
Twenty years later the same writer termed the acquisition of Porto Rico 
and the Philippines "the great inadvertence," explaining that the war made 
it necessary to strike Spain wherever she was open to attack, and that having 
done so in her Caribbean and Pacific possessions, the United States accepted 
perforce the unforeseen consequences in colonial responsibility. 3 The same 
thesis one may find set forth by Worthington C, Ford in a paper published in 
1899, by Professor Latan6 in his America as a World Power, by James F. 
Rhodes, and by the biographer of William McKinley. Professor Latan6 
wrote in 1907 of the war with Spain: "So vast have been the changes wrought, 
and so complex the questions that have arisen, that nine years afterwards it 

*From The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XIX (September 1932), 219-242. 

Reprinted by permission. 

1 J. B. Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt and His Time (New York, 1920), I, 106, 

a H. H. Powers, "The War as a Suggestion of Manifest Destiny," in Annals of the 

American Academy of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia, 1890-), XII (1898), 

V/' ? H. H. Powers, America among the Nations (New York, 1919), chap. VII. 
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is difficult to recall with what singleness of purpose war was begun. The sole 
aim was to put a stop to a condition of affairs in the island of Cuba that had 
become intolerable." 4 Such writers did not, of course, overlook the fact 
that American investments in and trade with Cuba had some influence in 
bringing about intervention, but they refused to look beyond the Cuban 
situation in seeking the motive for the war. 

Changing points of view in historical interpretation and the unlocking 
of new sources of information have led more recent writers to question the 
"singleness of purpose" with which the United States forced a war with 
Spain and to suggest that the thought of entering the scramble for colonies 
ere it was too late was not wholly a stranger to the minds of some American 
statesmen in 1898. Professor Harold U. Faulkner has called attention to the 
fact that America's entry upon an imperialistic policy coincided in time with 
her arrival at a state of industrial and financial maturity and has asserted, a 
trifle dogmatically, that the resulting readiness for financial imperialism "pro 
vided the great cause for the war," and Scott Nearing and Joseph Freeman 
have intimated that the attack on the Philippines was not dictated solely by 
the requirements of naval strategy. 5 Still more recently Charles A. and Mary 
R. Beard and Walter Millis have discovered in the correspondence of The 
odore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge most interesting evidence that 
the young and ardent assistant secretary of the navy and the scarcely less 
ardent junior Senator from Massachusetts were conspiring, for months be 
forehand, to utilize the impending crisis with Spain to launch the United 
States on a career of colonial expansion and world power. It is now evident 
that as early as September, 1897, Roosevelt was planning that if war with 
Spain came (as he hoped it would) "our Asiatic squadron should blockade, 
and if possible take, Manila/' 7 The authority of Mr. Millis furnishes the 

4 John H. Latan6, America as a World Power, 1897-1907 (New York, 1907), 3, In 
his History of American Foreign Policy (Garden City, 1927), chaps. XX-XXIV, 
Professor Latan6 gives no evidence of having abandoned this position. Worthington 
C, Ford, 'The Commercial Relations of the United States with the Far East," in 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, XIII (1899), Supple* 
ment, 109, after describing recent steps in the dismemberment of China, said; "Into 
this circle of marauding powers the United States was pitched [in the Philippines] 
unexpectedly and without any thought of the consequences." See also James F. Rhodes, 
The McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations, 1897-1909 (New York, 1922), chaps, 
III-V; Charles S. Olcott, The Life of William McKinley (Boston, 1916), I, chap, XXUI; 
II, chaps. XXIV-XXVIII, 

8 Harold U. Faulkner, American Economic History (New York, 1924), 624-25; 
Scott Nearing and Joseph Freeman, Dollar Diplomacy, A Study in American Imperial* 
ism (New York, 1926), 252-53, 

6 Charles A. Beard and Mary R, Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (New 
York, 1927), H, 375; Walter Milils, The Martial Spirit (Boston, 1931), 85-86, 111-12, 

7 Roosevelt to Lodge, September 21, 1897, Henry C. Lodge (ed.) Selections from 
the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodgv, 1884-1918 (New 
York, 1925), I, 278. 
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information that on the momentous February 25, 1898, when weary Secretary 
Long took "a day off," it was Roosevelt and Lodge together who prepared 
the cablegram to Dewey, Roosevelt's hand-picked commander of the Asiatic 
squadron, instructing him that in the event of war his duty would be to begin 
"offensive operations in the Philippine Islands." 8 One learns from another 
source that on January 31, 1898, a few days after the Maine arrived at 
Havana, Lodge wrote Henry White that "there may be an explosion any day 
in Cuba which would settle a great many things" a singularly accurate 
prophecy of which the evil-minded could make much. The "many things" 
to be settled by that explosion cannot be certainly identified; but it is known 
that three days after Dewey's victory at Manila Bay, Lodge was again writing 
White, declaring that "we must on no account let the islands go"; that "we 
hold the other side of the Pacific, and the value to this country is almost 
beyond recognition." 10 He also assured Roosevelt, now with the Rough 
Riders, that all proper means were to be taken to secure both the Philippines 
and Porto Rico and that he had every reason to believe that "the Administra 
tion is now fully committed to the large policy that we both desire." n 

It seems quite evident, then, that while President McKinley and his sec 
retary of state, Judge Day, were genuinely surprised by the new responsibili 
ties which the war thrust upon them, 12 there were at least two influential 
politicians in Washington who not only (like many others) hoped for war, 
but who also foresaw and planned to utilize to the full the opportunities 
which that war would afford who had, in fact, a "large policy" which they 
Ipoked to the war to effectuate. How many persons shared the purposes 
;of Roosevelt and Lodge in regard to the Philippines is problematical. Perhaps 
there were very few; although it is to be seen that even the Philippines were 
not so much a terra incognita to Americans as has been supposed, But that 
a "large policy" was in the air was no secret to any one who had read at 
tentively American periodical literature or the pages of the Congressional 
Record during the preceding decade. That Americans were not so innocent 
(Qi dreams of expansion as was assumed by Bryce and H. H, Powers was 

'f'"/A 

*-*n llis ' op - cit " 1U - 12 '< Bishop, op. eft., I, 86; Lodge, op. cit., I, 349 

f Diplomac y < New York - 1930), 130. 



l t0 T R T SeVelt> ^ ay , 24 ' 1898 ' Lodge ' <*. cit., I, 299-300; Beard, op. dt., II, 
5. See also Lodge, op. cit., I, 302, 309, 311, 313. 

re JT ke , d to M yron T - Herrick wh <sn he received the news of Dewey's victory 

M V C ' S r 0t n8 r can do but * ive those isl nd* b^k to sta " 
Mott, Myron T. Herrick, Friend of France (Garden City 1929) 325 The 
of Day, by the fait accompli of Roosevelt and Dewey lo a belieMnThe 
k - ei T 8 thC * m rt> is an exemplification of Roo eveltVdictum tha* 
mat is the servant, not the master of the $oldier." See H F Prinale TA* J 
, A Biography (New York, 1931), 172. g ' THeodore 
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realized by more discerning observers on both sides of the Atlantic. Looking 
back over the months of the war, Professor Franklin H. Giddings wrote 
in December, 1898: "The warlike spirit existed long before the destruction of 
the Maine; and the demand for new outlets for both commercial enterprise 
and political ingenuity was already insistent many years before the battle 
of Manila Bay." 13 And if it be objected that this statement came after the 
event, one may turn to a truly remarkable prediction which appeared in 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine for April, 1898, in which the writer 
'The Looker-on" spoke of "the rising spirit in American affairs, which, 
with its fleets building, and its enthusiasms kindling, and its hidden spark 
in the heart of the most orthodox citizen, is preparing as much of a change 
as we saw in Japan the other day, and perhaps as sudden. Even at this 
early time," the writer continued with a prescience almost paralleling Lodge's, 
"accidents are conceivable which would definitely alter the relations 
of the United States with the rest of the world in the small space of a week," 

The "large policy" of the leading representatives of this new spirit, Roose 
velt and Lodge, aimed at no less than making the United States the in 
disputably dominant power in the western hemisphere, possessed of a great 
navy, owning and controlling an Isthmian canal, holding naval bases in the 
Caribbean and the Pacific, and contesting, on at least even terms with the 
greatest powers, the naval and commercial supremacy of the Pacific Ocean 
and the Far East, That this was their policy, and that it was shared by many 
others, will become apparent from a glance at certain chapters in American 
history in the ten years preceding the war with Spain. 

It will be recalled that the attempts of Seward and Grant to annex the 
Danish West Indies, Santo Domingo, and the Hawaiian Islands had failed 
before an impenetrable wall of public opposition or indifference. 14 From that 
day until the close of the 1880's, expansion was hardly an issue. Presidents 
Grant, Hayes, and Arthur agreed in the view that an Isthmian canal, when 
built, would be "virtually *a part of the coast line of the United States," and 
in urging American control, but no tangible results followed their insistence, 
Rights for coaling stations at Pago-Pago, Samoa, and Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian 
Islands, were obtained in 1878 and 1884 respectively; but no concrete pro 
posal for annexation of any foreign territory was made by any administration, 
nor did public opinion demand any such policy. The period was one of bound* 
less opportunity in exploiting the nation's natural resources and building its 

19 Franklin H, Giddings, "Imperialism?" in Political Science Quarterly (Boston ant4 
New York, 1886-), XUI (1898), 593, Cf. also J. A. Hobson, Imperialism: A Study 
(New York, 1902), 78-85, 

14 T, C, Smith, "Expansion after the Civil War, 1865! 87 1/' in Political 
Quarterly, XVI (1901), 412-36. 
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modern systems of industry and transportion. Interest in foreign affairs 
flagged, the merchant marine decayed, and the fighting fleet was allowed to 
disintegrate. 

The day and hour when the tide turned cannot be precisely fixed. Re 
habilitation of the navy commenced in the Arthur administration and pro 
ceeded slowly but steadily under both Republican and Democratic auspices. 15 
Americans were not unaware of the rapid parceling out of the backward 
regions of Asia, Africa, and the Pacific islands among the European nations, 
but for a while at least, Americans were inclined to feel that imperialism was 
a disease whose germs their country was fortunate to have escaped. 10 It was 
probably the Samoan crisis with Germany in the winter of 1888-89 which 
first aroused American opinion to the possibility that the United States might 
be a loser in failing to participate in the scramble for colonial spoils. The 
popular resentment which then flamed up against Germany was probably due 
chiefly to the tactless and brutal conduct of certain German representatives 
at Apia. Not only conservative newspapers like the New York Evening Post, 
but the New York Tribune, soon to become an enthusiastic advocate of ex 
pansion, at this time made light of the importance of American interests in 
Samoa; the Tribune declaring that Samoa lay "entirely outside the circle of 
American interests," that "the Monroe Doctrine has no application to the 
Samoan complications," and that the United States ought not to compete with 
England and Germany in their rivalries in a distant corner of the Pacific, 17 

But there was no lack of voices to assert that through the future greatness 
of her Pacific trade the United States had a vital interest in the Samoan 
Islands, which required at least that our potential coaling station at Pago-Pago 
be retained, developed, and utilized. With the opening of an Isthmian canal, 
it was declared, Samoa would rival if not surpass Hawaii as a u key to the 
Pacific," A Senator from Maine and a Senator from Oregon vied with each 
other in painting the future importance of the islands, and the Oregon Sena 
tor did not hesitate to claim for these South Pacific islands the protection of 

15 John D. Long, The New American Navy (New York, 1903), I, 24-54, passim. 

E.g., New York Journal of Commerce, September 8, 1885, pointing to the danger 
of wars arising from friction over colonial claims, remarked: "Fortunately for this 
country she has no colonies on her hands." 

'- lT New York Tribune, January 11, 18, 1889. After the hurricane of March 16 had 
demonstrated the poor quality of Apia as a harbor, the Tribune did insist that our 
tights at Pago-Pago must not be surrendered and predicted that the islands would have 
mcreasmg importance with the development of South Pacific trade. Ibid., March 31 
i? inSf' Ncw Y rk Evening Post, January 25, 1889, The New York Times, January 
^Y, 1 . ' urged that Samoan independence ought to be preserved, but on February 4 it 
; tpM its readers that the United States had no reason to oppose German expansion, since 
we have concluded that our 'instinct of expansion' can be met for an indefinite period 
to come, within our own national domain." 
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the Monroe Doctrine. 18 In Senate hall and popular magazine it was pointed 
out that all the islands of the Pacific with the exception of the Hawaiian, 
Samoan, and possibly the Tonga groups, had been annexed to one or another 
of the great European powers, and that to allow Germany to take Samoa 
would probably be the signal for Great Britain to take Hawaii, whereupon 
the United States would see all the stepping stones across the Pacific in the 
possession of her rivals. w 

Elaine, who had brought to the office of secretary of state the reputation of 
a jingo, 20 nevertheless took up the Samoan question in a conciliatory spirit, 
which was reciprocated by Bismarck. The result was the three-power treaty 
of 1889 providing for a joint protectorate over the islands by the United 
States, Germany, and Great Britain. Elaine had, apparently, little enthusi 
asm for Samoa and as little for the idea of union of Canada with the United 
States, which was much talked of during his .term of office. 21 Nor did he 
follow up the efforts made during his first short incumbency toward an Ameri 
can-controlled Isthmian canal. He can, however, be credited with participation 
in two expansionist enterprises. Through Frederick Douglass as minister to 
Haiti and Admiral Gherardi as special envoy he tried to lease from Haiti the 
harbor of M61e St. Nicholas for a naval station; 22 and he gave at least tacit 
consent to the efforts of Minister John L. Stevens in Honolulu to bring about 
the overthrow of the Hawaiian monarchy and annexation to the United 
States. 28 

Popular demand in the case of Samoa had been for the preservation of the 

18 Senators Frye of Maine and Dolph of Oregon. Congressional Record, 50 Cong. 
2 Sess., XX, part 1, p. 108, part 2, pp. 1325-37, 1374. The claim that the Monroe 
Doctrine covered Samoa was also put forward by George H. Bates, delegate to the 
Samoan conferences of 1886 and 1889, in an article entitled "Some Aspects of the 
Samoan Question," in Century Magazine (New York, 1870-1930), XV (1889), 945-49. 
The Portland Oregonian, Janudfy 21, 1889, was also eloquent about Samoa's importance 
to the Pacific Coast, 

10 Cong, Record, 50 Cong,, 2 Sess., XX, part 2, p. 1407; Bates, loc, dr. 

30 Portland Orvgonian> February 15, 1889. 

ax A. F. Tyler, The Foreign Policy of James G. Blame (Minneapolis, 1927), chap. 
IX, 351, 359-60. 

**Ibid., 91-98, 

33 Ibid., 216, Stevens began a letter to "Bro. Blaine," March 25, 1932 [1892]: u lf you ask 
my view of the aspect of things in Hawaii, and this 1 take to be your real inquiry, I will 
try to give a condensed answer." He analyzed those factors in the Hawaiian situation 
which, in his opinion, made the annexation of the islands to the United States imperative, 
and closed with: "After carefully reading what I have herein expressed, I want .you to 
write me in as few or many words as you please are you for Annexation? Of course, 
what this involves in our national policy I have carefully considered, But I think we 
should accept the issue like a great Nation, and not act the part of pigmies nor cowards" 
(in State Department Archives, Dispatches, Hawaii, Vol. 25), The nature of Blame's 
answer to this categorical question can be inferred from Stevens' unsparing efforts to 
accomplish annexation. 
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independence of the islands. In the case of Hawaii, four years later, 24 it was 
frankly for annexation. The annexation of Hawaii was no new idea in 1893. 
Its eventual accomplishment had long been considered a part of "manifest 
destiny," and sundry American secretaries of state from Marcy to Blaine had 
toyed with its possibilities. The mystery of the revolution of January 17, 1893, 
has not been completely solved, and no attempt will be made here to solve it. 
It may be noted in passing that, despite the loudly proclaimed innocence of 
the Harrison administration, the coming event cast many a significant shadow 
before. Such shadows are found not only in the fairly well-known correspon 
dence of Minister Stevens (not published, of course, till months after the 
event), but in the American press for weeks before the revolution occurred. 
The Washington Post, for example, in December, 1892 and even earlier, was 
taking perhaps the surest course to rouse American acquisitive instincts by 
charging that the British government was at work trying to alienate the 
Hawaiians commercially and politically from the United States. The Post's 
propaganda was spread literally from coast to coast, repeated prominently 
in the San Francisco Call and echoed editorially in the Portland Oregonian, 
which also printed other news material designed to accomplish the same end 
to broadcast the danger of British interference in the islands. af5 The news 
of the revolution arrived in San Francisco by the same steamer that brought 
the commissioners to negotiate for annexation, in time to receive widespread 
comment in the papers of January 29. Two days later, January 31, 1893, the 
, ! Washington Star printed a news article asserting on "excellent authority" that 
r What had happened had "been expected for months by the President and his 
f , cabinet has been fully prepared for it," 25a In another long front page article on 

34 That popuiar interest in commercial and colonial expansion did not sleep during 

those four years is indicated by various magazine articles; e,g. John Sherman, "The 

Nicaragua Canal," in Forum (New York, 1886-), XI (1891), 1-9; Ulysses D. Eddy, 

W 0ur Chance for Commercial Supremacy," in ibid., 419-28; Thomas Jordan, "Why We 

Need Cuba," in ibid., 559-67. All were strongly nationalist. Jordan thought that "all 

. considerations urge us to this acquisition [Cuba], without regard to European opinion 

"r, !! antagonism." Eddy (member of a New York exporting house) believed that the 

tf^wth of t he navy, the recent attitude on the Samoan and canal questions, the new 

|jJi|t#rest in foreign markets "all proclaim that the United States is awakening and is 

?W?OW to begin an aggressive movement in the campaign of commerce," A still more 

J^gMficant article by Capt A. T. Mahan will be noted below, 

i^ Washington Post, December 29, 1892 (c/, also ibid., January 29 f 1893): San 
^j&icisco Call January 1, 1893; Portland Oregonian, January 3, 5, 1893. 
iCk; 25a ?* er ? is good reason for believing that the Star was correctly informed. A letter 
lit - Lornn A - Thurston of Honolulu to Secretary Blaine, written from San Francisco, 
;d$*y 27, 1892 (m State Department Archives, Miscellaneous Letters, 1892) was accom- 
aied by a statement, seven typewritten pages in length, on Hawaiian annexation. 
! *?* hitherto been published. In the letter, Thurston, referring to a recent discus- 
?\. the sub J ect between himself and Blaine, wrote: "As Secretary Tracy [of the 
ha t no 4oubt told you > * did not cal1 u P n the President, as both the President 
r; J faC V l i ought j t be f that l !! c PrMent should not commit himself in the 
r, saying that anything that was done in the matter could be done through you >f 
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February 1, the Star went even farther, declaring that the occurrences in 
Hawaii and the solution in annexation or a protectorate were but part of 
"an aggressive foreign policy" which Harrison had purposed to carry out had 
he been reflected; that had he had the opportunity, another four years would 
have found the United States in possession of strong naval bases "in the 
South Atlantic and in the Pacific, placing us in a position both to foster and 
protect American commerce and to check foreign aggression in this hemi 
sphere." This story may have been a reporter's dream; at any rate, it has 
some significance as a sample of opinion flourishing in the shadow of the 
capitol. 

The various phases of the Hawaiian question the negotiation of the treaty 
of annexation and its withdrawal by President Cleveland, the publication of 
Secretary Gresham's and Commissioner Blount's reports, the President's effort 
to restore the Queen, the abortive royalist uprising in the islands in January, 
1895, proposals for the laying of a cable line to the islands kept Congress 
and the press in an intermittent turmoil for the space of two years. Throughout 
that debate several opinions were reiterated again and again by expansionist 
writers and speakers. First, the Hawaiian Islands were essential to the naval 
defence of the Pacific Coast. Second, the great future of American commerce 
lay on the Pacific, and possession of the Hawaiian Islands was essential to the 
welfare of that trade. Third, annexation of the Hawaiian Islands would be a 
turning point in American development; that once accomplished, should be 
followed by building the Nicaragua Canal, taking those West India Islands 
needed to guard the approaches to the isthmus and make the Caribbean an 
American lake, annexing Canada and Samoa, and building a great navy to 
defend these new possessions and this greatly growing commerce. In short, the 
annexation of Hawaii would be but the first step in the assumption by the 
United States of its proper place as a world power. 

Quotations illustrative of the last point might be given almost without end> 
but a few will suffice. The San Francisco Call of January 29, 1893, carried on 
the first page a cartoon entitled "Uncle Sam catches the ripe fruit," picturing 
Uncle Sam seated under an apple tree, Hawaii in the shape of an apple falling 
into his hat, and Canada, Mexico, Haiti, Cuba, and Samoa still on the tree, 
presumably not ripe but ripening. The New York Tribune, also of January 29, 



In the statement the attitude toward annexation of different groups in the islands is 
analyzed in detail and several methods by which annexation might be brought about 
are described, one of them involving "the formation of a divisional [provisional?) 
government by a coup d'etat [sic) as against the common natives as well as against the 
queen," and the sending of a commission to Washington "with full powers to . * . 
negotiate the terms of annexation." This very accurate forecast of the course of events 
had been in the hands of the State Department nearly eight months when news of t&i 
actual coup d'dtat arrived in Washington. 
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declared editorially that the question of annexing Hawaii involved other mat 
ters than the fate of those islands and our policy in the Pacific. "Whatever 
may be the resolution our Government forms in the impending application 
[for annexation], its significance as a precedent will be apparent to all the 
islands south of us and to every European Cabinet that thinks itself concerned 
in the political relations of the States and dependencies near our borders. . . . 
It must be recognized at least, that we are close upon the time when the 
traditional hostility of the United States toward an extension of authority, if 
not also of territory, among the islands near our coasts must to some extent 
give way to the necessities of our increasing commerce." Senator Dolph of 
Oregon, speaking in the Senate, January 31, 1893, thought it was time that 
"we had a well-defined, aggressive foreign policy." It was a great misfortune, 
he thought, that the United States had ever yielded its claims to the North 
Pacific Coast and rejected its opportunities to annex Santo Domingo and the 
Samoan Islands and to secure exclusive rights in the Nicaragua canal route. 
He insisted that we must not only annex Hawaii now, but must plan to annex 
Canada, build the Nicaragua canal, and in general "abandon the doctrine 
that our national boundaries and jurisdiction should be confined to the shores 
of the continent." 20 The Philadelphia Press thought that the presentation of 
the Hawaiian question would "do a great service to the United States beyond 
the mere gain of these valuable islands. It will familiarize the public mind with 
the acquisition of other territory, which must be contemplated in the near 
future." Santo Domingo, St. Thomas, Cuba "the greatest prize of that quar 
ter" must be taken to command the eastern as Hawaii would command the 
western end of the canal. Sentiment for union with Canada was rapidly grow 
ing. "Thus our manifest destiny is bound to work itself out." 27 The Commer 
cial Advertiser ol New York which, like the Philadelphia Press, believed in 
the manifest destiny of our acquisition of Cuba, announced exultingly; "Our 
nation stands on the threshold of a new policy as surely as it did in 1803, 
when Jefferson annexed Louisiana and the United States realized that it must 
govern it." 28 

** Cong. Record, 52 Cong., 2 Sess., XXIV, part 2, pp. 980, 997-99, Senator Dolph was 
wot aloro* in giving tardy recognition to the statesmanship of Grant's expansionist pro 
gram. The Portland Oregonian, March 8, 1893, declared that "instead of an error the 
movement for practical annexation of Santo Domingo was a wise stroke of far-sighted 
KS M8tS! ^7' ltS de *; at p . ost P ned for * generation that development of the 

^ t! nrncc " C ^TS 3*??? ^ * "^ pOWCr * Wh '' Ch ia th<5 ab OlUte Condition 

IRQ? Aihf ! cj See al f P D hlladel P hia ^ quoted in New York Tribune, February 6, 
1893. Albert Shaw m the Review of Review (New York, 1890-) VII (1893^ 131 36 
similar views about the wisdom of Grant's Santo Domingo policy and prt 
SSt 2 th S. question - He f lso urged WMxation of Canada, construcdon 
m^&, f c/f ^ CanaU and a m rC ambiti US ' policy. 
a8 New York Commercial Advertiser, March 13, May 3, 1893. 
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These enthusiastic predictions were voiced in the first flush of excitement 
over the proposed acquisition of the Hawaiian Islands. The temporary set 
back given the project by President Cleveland by no means dampened the 
enthusiasm, at any rate of Republican editors and statesmen. In fact, by 
throwing the question into politics, Cleveland's action may be said to have 
made Hawaiian annexation and expansion in general a Republican policy. 29 
Thus Senator W. E. Chandler, in a letter to the New York Tribune, declared 
that "the true continental policy of the United States, which will be the policy 
of the progressive Republican party, against that of the retrograding Democ 
racy, will contemplate the eventual adhesion to the American Union of the 
whole North American Continent, the Sandwich [Hawaiian] Islands and a 
reasonable and sufficient number of the West Indies." Acquisition of such 
islands, he explained, was a continental, not a colonial, policy, since nature 
had made those islands a part of the defense system of the continent. 30 To 
these proposals, another Republican, Representative William F, Draper of 
Massachusetts, added certain others. If the United States aimed at commercial 
supremacy in the Pacific, he said, she would need not only Hawaii, but Samoa 
in the South Pacific, a naval station at the western end of the canal, and 
another on the Straits of Magellan; "then, a properly organized fleet suffi 
ciently strong to keep open the communication between those bases will hold 
the Pacific as an American ocean, dominated by American commercial enter 
prise for all time." 31 

Thus in the year of discussion which followed the Hawaiian Revolution we 
see broached the entire program (with the exception of acquisition of the 
Philippines) which was realized in the Spanish war and the years following. 
In fact, by no means all of the program of 1893 is realized even yet. The 
annexation of Hawaii was impossible as long as Cleveland occupied the White 
House, and discussion of it gradually, but only temporarily, subsided. Neither 
that nor the other features of the expansionist program were lost sight of, 
The Republican platform of 1896 endorsed not only the proposal for Hawai- 

flo To what extent the debate on Hawaii became a partisan quarrel is suggested by 
the language of Black, a Democratic Representative from Illinois, who declared on 
February 5, 1894: "You want to censure Mr. Cleveland for the effect you may be able 
to get out of it in the next campaign. We do not intend that you shall do it. , . , You 
are after the President for political purposes, and we are after Mr, Stevens. I guess we 
will get him. [Laughter,]" Con%. Record, 53 Cong., 2 Sess, XXVI, part 2, p, 1900. Some 
Democrats like Senator Morgan of Alabama and Senator Hill of New York strongly 
opposed the President's policy. Morgan was a leading expansionist; Hill was a bitter 
enemy of Cleveland on other grounds, 

IJO New York Tribune, November 15, 1893. 

31 Literary Digest (New York, 1890-), IX (1894), 187, condensed from an article 
in the June, 1894, issue of the Social Economist, A speech on similar lines was made 
by Draper in the House of Representatives, February 3, 1894, Cong. Record, 53 Cong,, 
2 Sess,, XXVI, part 2, pp. 1844-49. 
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ian annexation, but a government-built and government-owned Nicaragua 
Canal, purchase of the Danish West Indies, the building of a larger navy, and 
the elimination of European powers from the American continents. Various 
subjects of debate proposals for a cable to Hawaii, naval appropriations, 
the plight of the Maritime Canal Co. of Nicaragua, and the insurrection of 
1895 in Cuba gave opportunity for speeches on the themes of expansion and 
world power, in which Republican, and even some Democratic Senators and 
congressmen, acquitted themselves valiantly. 

The leading spokesman for the expansionist group in the Senate was, with 
out question, Henry Cabot Lodge. No Senator had attacked more bitterly 
Cleveland's Hawaiian, policy, and none now spoke more persuasively than he 
in favor of a cable which should strengthen American and weaken British 
influence in Hawaii, of generous naval appropriations, of a nationalized 
Nicaragua Canal, and of a West Indian policy which would at least make the 
United States a serious rival of Great Britain in the Caribbean, Besides his 
many speeches in the Senate, 32 he published in the March, 1895, issue of the 
Forum, an article on "Our Blundering Foreign Policy," in which after describ 
ing what Cleveland's policy had been, he gave his own ideal of what our 
foreign policy ought to be. The United States should, he said, add Canada to 
her Union, build the Nicaragua canal, "and for the protection of that canal 
and for the sake of our commercial supremacy in the Pacific we should control 
the Hawaiian Islands and maintain our influence in Samoa. England has 
studded the West Indies with strong places which are a standing menace to our 
Atlantic seaboard. We should have among those islands at least one strong 
naval station, and when the Nicaragua canal is built, the island of Cuba, still 
Sparsely settled and of almost unbounded fertility, will become to us a neces 
sity. Commerce follows the flag, and we should build up a navy strong enough 
to give protection to Americans in every quarter of the globe and sufficiently 
powerful to put our coasts beyond the possibility of successful attack. . , . 
The great nations," continued the Senator, "are rapidly absorbing for their 

f future expansion and their present defence all the waste places of the earth. 

u It is 9, movement which makes for civilization and the advancement of the 

: fac& As one of the great nations of the world, the United States must not fall 

: mi of the line of march." S8 

Among Lodge's earnest supporters in Congress were Senators Frye of 
Maine, Platt of Connecticut, Teller of Colorado, Allen of Nebraska, and 

3a .#,, Cong. Record, 53 Cong., 3 Sess,, XXVII, part 1, pp, 622-23, part 2, p, 1211 
part 4, pp, 3082-84, 3108; ibid., 54 Cong,, 1 Sess,, XXVIII, part 2, p. 1972. 
* - 1 - Henry . C :, Lo ~ ge ' " Our Blunderin Foreign Policy," in The Forum, XIX (1895), 
,;]M7, especially 17. An opponent of expansion, Senator Gray of Delaware, spoke of 
as havmg embarked "in this scheme of annexation and colonial empire." Cons. 
t 53 Cong., 3 Sess., XXVII, part 2, p. 1172, 
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Representative Hanly of Indiana. 34 Similar ideas were being spread abroad by 
American periodicals. The Review of Reviews, under Albert Shaw's editor 
ship, urged the annexation of Hawaii, the enlargement of American respon 
sibilities in Samoa, the building of the Nicaragua canal, and the assumption 
of a dominant position in the Pacific. 35 On the Pacific Coast the Overland 
Monthly, edited by James H. Bridge, took a similar position, giving encour 
agement to expansionists through its editorials and contributed articles. 36 

In June, 1897, President McKinley signed and sent to the Senate a second 
treaty for the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, thus performing his part 
toward the fulfillment of a platform pledge. The act was pleasing to expan 
sionists like Albert Shaw and Theodore Roosevelt. "I am very much pleased 
over the Hawaiian business," wrote Roosevelt to Lodge.* 7 To Albert Shaw, 
however, this was "necessarily a part of the policy that would also construct 
and own the Nicaragua Canal, and that would obtain advantageous ports and 
coaling stations in the West Indies." The Republicans, he thought, were com 
mitted to such a policy, and he noted that a Trans-Mississippi Congress, 
meeting at Salt Lake City in July under Bryan's presidency, had adopted 
resolutions calling for the annexation of Hawaii, the construction of the 
Nicaragua canal, and the encouragement of the Cuban insurgents. Expansion 
might have the blessing of both parties. 38 Meanwhile, a new element was 
injected into the situation by the protest (soon withdrawn) of Japan against 
our annexation of Hawaii. Indeed, the whole look of the Pacific situation had 
changed since the emergence of Japan as an ambitious naval power in her 
war with China, 1894-95. Japan instead of Britain now seemed our rival for 
the Hawaiian Islands, All the more reason, cried Roosevelt and Murat 
Halstead, why we should annex the islands, dig the canal, take Cuba, and 
build a fleet on each coast able to cope with any enemy; m and Halstead 



1174, 1829, appendix, 207, 1329; 54 Cong., 2 Sess., XXVIII, part 4, pp. 
3240-42. Teller's strongly expansionist speech is interesting in view of the fact that it 
was he who in April, 1&98, offered the amendment to the war resolutions pledging the 
United States not to annexe Cuba. In 1894, he believed in "the propriety of the United 
States floating its flag over that great island and over other islands," Ibid., 53 Cong., 
3 Sess., XXVII, part 1, p, 629, Hanly preached a gospel strenuous enough to have satis 
fied Roosevelt. "We will find a way across the Isthmus or we will make it, regardless of 
its cost," he declared on March 26, 1896, "If we are to continue to control this 
continent; if we are to remain dominant on this hemisphere, there must be a revival of 
nationalism; we must resist foreign aggressions and embrace every opportunity for the 
extension of American commerce and American influence and power." 

B8 Review of Reviews, IX (1894), 515-18; XV (1897), 528. 

m Overland Monthly (San Francisco, 1883-), XXIII (1894), 489-97; XXV (1895), 
56-61, 684, 

37 Lodge, op. dr., I, 267. !i8 Review of Reviews, XVI (1897), 135, 

a0 Pringle, op, tit,, 171; Murat Halstead, "American Annexation and Armament," in 
The Forum, XXIV (1897), 56-66, See also John R. Procter, "Hawaii and the Changiug 
Front of the World," in Ibid., 34-45, for a view of the new importance of the Pacific. 
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added: "We need to formulate a colonial system ... the American islands 
are ours for the hereafter." 

While Henry C. Ide, former chief justice of Samoa, was urging that Amer 
icans maintain their advantages there and remarking that every island in the 
Pacific except Samoa and Hawaii had been annexed by other Powers, 40 it was 
becoming apparent that there might be other opportunities in the Pacific. 
The Filipino uprising of August, 1896 at once aroused lively speculation as 
to who would get the Philippines if Spain failed to hold them, with Japan, 
Great Britain, Germany, and France all mentioned as possible legatees. While 
most of this speculation apparently was carried on abroad, it reached the 
American public through the columns of the Literary Digest* 1 and, with an 
article appearing in the North American Review under the suggestive title 
of "The Cuba of the Far East," 42 must have impressed the minds of men 
eager for territorial and commercial expansion and meditating the possible 
uses of a war with Spain. 

To one who has read a few such articles and speeches as those cited, 
the nature of the 'large policy" of Roosevelt and Lodge will be apparent 
enough. Roosevelt, though he had talked less on the subject, was wholly in 
sympathy with the aims of his senatorial correspondent. As early as October 
27, 1894, he had written Lodge: "I do wish our Republicans would go in 
avowedly to annex Hawaii and build an oceanic canal with the money of 
Uncle Sam." 4 * When the Republicans had adopted both these suggestions in 
their platform of 1896 and had elected their President, Roosevelt was not 
wholly satisfied. "I do hope he [McKinley] will take a strong stand both about 
Hawaii and Cuba," he wrote Lodge, December 4, 1896. 44 Appointed assistant 
secretary of the navy, he was impatient to see annexation carried out. Alarmed 
at the attitude of Japan, he wrote Captain Mahan that he had "been getting 
matters in shape on the Pacific Coast" as fast as he had been allowed. "If I 
had my way," he said, "we would annex those islands tomorrow. ... I would 
hoist our flag over the island leaving all details for after action, ... I believe 
we should build the Nicaragua Canal at once, and . . . should build a dozen 
new battleships, half of them on the Pacific Coast." 45 That he was "very 
much pleased" when the Hawaiian treaty was negotiated, has already been 
noted. Not long thereafter, when the Japanese attitude had ceased to be 

40 Henry C. Jde, "Our Interest in Samoa," in North American Review (Boston, and 
New York, 1815-), CLXV (1897), 155-73. 

41 Literary Digest, XIV (1896), 22, 342, 407, 681, 743; XV (1897), 759, 

42 John Barrett, "The Cuba of the Far East," in North American Review, CLXIV 
(1897), 173-80. 

43 Lodge, op. cit., I, 139. tf*lbtd., 243. 
45 Pringle, op. cit., 171. 
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threatening, he engineered the appointment of Dewey to command the Asiatic 
squadron and began planning the attack on the Philippines. 46 

Did the plans of the expansionists, as war approached, embrace the annex 
ation of Cuba, or was Cuba to be left to the rule of its own people? Lodge, 
in his Forum article, of March, 1895, had stated that possession of the island 
would be a necessity to the United States. Then came the insurrection and 
the popular slogan of "Cuba libre." "Cuba libre" and Cuba annexed to the 
United States were different things. In debating the resolutions favoring 
recognition of Cuban belligerency in February, 1896, Lodge was, apparently, 
willing to accept either alternative. "Free Cuba would mean a great market 
to the United States; it would mean an opportunity for American capital, 
invited there by signal exemptions; it would mean an opportunity for the 
development of that splendid island." He then explained the great strategic 
importance of Cuba's position relative to our coastwise and future Isthmian 
trade, and continued: "Cuba in our hands or in friendly hands, in the hands of 
its own people, attached to us by ties of interest and gratitude, is a bulwark 
to the commerce, to the safety, and to the peace of the United States." 47 A 
writer in the Forum for March, 1898, expressed the same idea that whether 
annexed or independent, Cuba would present an inviting field for American 
capital and energy, 48 That some still wished to annex Cuba is evident from 
Whitelaw Reid's expression of deep regret at the adoption by Congress of the 
Teller resolution which pledged the government against such action, and 
which, Reid thought, might result in merely establishing . . * another Haiti. 49 
The Teller resolution at any rate settled the question of Cuba, but as has often 
been observed, it placed no restraint upon action in Porto Rico and did not 
even prevent the acquisition of an exceedingly valuable naval base on the 
island of Cuba itself. 

In the early months of 1898, American magazines contained so much 
nationalistic exuberance as to make it certain that the "large policy" was no 
secret between Lodge and Roosevelt, A vast Pacific commerce, a vast Amer 
ican merchant marine on Pacific waters, a great fleet to protect them, and 
the American flag floating over Hawaii in mid-ocean, were details of the 
picture painted by the chief engineer of the navy, 50 Albert Shaw, reiterating 
his assertion that Hawaiian annexation was to be a part of a policy including 

46 Millis, op, a'/,, 85-86. 

47 Cong. Record. 54 Cong., 1 Sess*. XXVIII, part 2, p. 1972. Senator Morgan, in the 
same debate, said very few Americans wished to annex Cuba. Ibid., 1975. 

4 H. D. Money, "Our Duty to Cuba," in Forum, XXV (1898), 17-24 

40 Reid to McKinley, April 19, 1898, Royal Cortissoz, The Life of Whitdaw Reid 

(New York, 1921), II, 222-23. 
80 Commodore G. W. Melville, "Our Future on the PacificWhat We Have There 

To Hold and Win," in North American Review, CLXVI (1898), 281-96, 
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control of the isthmian canal and the West Indies, declared: 'The Pacific 
Ocean is to be the theater of great events in the coming century. The next 
two generations of Americans will insist upon playing a large part in those 
events, in spite of the warnings of certain gentlemen now living who shudder 
at a policy of expansion." 51 

But, appropriately enough, the most high-pitched notes of prophecy came 
from the shores of the Pacific. In the February Overland Monthly the editor, 
James H. Bridge, proclaimed that the time had come to abandon outworn 
traditions of isolation. "Frankly," he wrote, "the Overland is an advocate 
of the new doctrine of America's interest in external affairs, whether in the 
Caribbean sea, the Pacific islands, or the Orient. . . . The subjugation of a 
continent was sufficient to keep the American people busy at home for a 
century. . . . But now that the continent is subdued, we are looking for fresh 
worlds to conquer; and whether our conservative stay-at-homes like it or not, 
the colonizing instinct which has led our race in successive waves of emi 
gration , . . is the instinct which is now pushing us out and on to Alaska, 
to the isles of the sea, and beyond." 52 

Writing for the May number of the same magazine, after the beginning of 
war, but before the battle of Manila Bay, the editor predicted that the war 
must result in the annexation of Cuba, "incapable of self-government"; of 
Hawaii, which "will have been found indispensable from the first as a 'coaling 
station' "; and also of the Philippines "for of course they will fall an easy 
prey to our Pacific squadron. . . . Shall we deliver the Philippines back to 
the oppressor? Heaven forbid, for there the people are not of Spanish blood, 
and are gentle, kind, and hospitable, ... So that almost without knowing it," 
the editorial continued, "we shall have started forth on our colonizing ventures 
fully equipped with widely scattered possessions, a navy strong enough to 
protect them, and a newly roused martial spirit in our hearts made strong and 
enduring by victory. And if what is bred in the bone breaks out in the flesh, 
our British aficestry will see to it that we keep what we get, and get more 
When we can. All of which is not a very far cry from Cuba Libre"! m 

A turning point in American policy the war with Spain unquestionably 
was. But the American spirit had turned the corner somewhere in the ten 
years before, There is a real parallel in this respect between the 189Q*s and 
the 1840's. "Manifest destiny" was in the air for years before the war with 
Mexico provided it with an outlet; "manifest destiny" helped bring on that 
war and determined its results. A wider "manifest destiny" played a similar 
jrdle in relation to the war of 1898. 

** Review of Reviews, XVII (1898), 13, 143. 
** Overland Monthly, XXXI (1898), 177-78, 
; * Wd./XXXl (1898), 472. 
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Where should the causes of this expansionist enthusiasm of the 1890's 
be sought? If its motives were development of trade and the commercial 
and financial exploitation of new colonies, one would expect to find business 
men and bankers either leading in the movement or giving it sympathetic 
support. Their attitude seems, in reality, to have been the precise opposite 
of this. After the war had been fought, indeed, the business world was ready 
to accept its fruits, but if the sentiment of business men can be judged by the 
attitude of their articulate representatives, they were, in general, opposed to 
the war and unimpressed by visions of the wider horizons to which war 
might lead. That both McKinley and Mark Hanna, surely good friends of 
American business, opposed the war is well known. James F. Rhodes, Hanna's 
brother-in-law, whose opinion on the point deserves respect, stated that 
"the financial and business interests of the country were opposed to the 
war." 54 A perusal of the biographies of business men of the period who were 
important enough to attract biographers fails to reveal a single one (with 
the possible exception of John Wanamaker) who favored war with Spain 
or gave evidence of interest in what may be called the Lodge-Roosevelt pro 
gram. 55 The number of business men to whose expressed ideas there is access 
is too limited to warrant any confident generalizations. The opposition or 
indifference of the business classes, however, is confirmed by the strong 
anti-war stand taken by such a business periodical as the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle of New York, Down to May, 1898, this weekly, professing 
to represent "the industrial interests of the United States," consistently 
opposed Hawaiian annexation, aid to the Nicaraguan canal, the building of a 
big navy, and agitation over the Cuban question. Any foreign complication, 

84 James F. Rhodes, The McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations (New York, 
1922), 55, Herbert Croly, Marcus Alonzo Hanna (New York, 1912), 278-80. On the 
other hand, W. C. Beer, who was attempting to estimate the strength of the war sen 
timent for the life insurance companies, "noted that the solidarity of Wall Street was 
imperfect, John Jacob Astor wore a buttonhole of red, white, and blue flowers. John 
Gates, Thomas Fortune Ryan, Wm. Rockefeller and Stuyvesant Fish all were sounded 
before March 24th, and were found to be feeling militant." Beer thought the only steady 
opponents of war among financiers were the life insurance people and the small bankers. 
Thomas Beer, Hanna (New York, 1929), 199-200. 

50 Cf, A, Carnegie, Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie (Boston, 1920), chap, 28; 
Bernard Alderson, Andrew Carnegie; The Man and His Work (New York, 1902), 
101-102; C. Adler, Jacob H, Schiff, His Life and Letters (London, 1929), I, 308-309; 
Joseph G. Pyle, Life of James J. Hill (Garden City, 1917), II, 77; George Kennan, 
E. H. Harriman (Boston, r922) I, 170; II, 1-2; Herbert A, Gibbons, John Wanamaker 
(New York, 1926), I, 371-76. Carnegie, Scruff, and Hill were strongly anti-war and 
anti-imperialist, John Wanamaker supported the war and raised a regiment (which 
never saw service); there is no evidence in his biography that he was interested in 
annexations. Harriman's Union Pacific Railroad profited from American operations in 
the Philippines, It is not hinted that he foresaw this or worked for it. His business rela* 
tions with the Far East did not begin till 1905. Biographies of Morgan, Rockefeller 
Frick, and Robert Bacon do not discuss the attitude of those men to the war or im 
perialism. 
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it urged on October 2, 1897, would quickly mar "the trade prosperity which 
all are enjoying." 5e 

One may venture the thesis that the preparation of the American public 
for the impending changes in American policy was largely the work, not of 
business men and economists, but of political scientists, sociologists, and 
historians. For example, Professor John W. Burgess, in his Political Science 
and Comparative Constitutional Law, published in 1890, imported into the 
United States the idea of "Nordic supremacy," preaching in no uncertain 
terms the gospel that Anglo-Saxons and Germans were par excellence the 
political nations of modern times, and that it was not only their right but their 
duty to extend their rule, by force if necessary, over the backward races. 57 
Benjamin Kidd, the British sociologist, published in New York in 1894 his 
Social Evolution, which ran through at least fourteen printings in less than 
two years, In this little volume he argued that in the near future the growth 
of world population would make the development of the tropics essential as 
a source of food, and that since the natives of tropical countries had shown 
themselves incapable of organizing such development, it was incumbent upon 
the more advanced nations to take control. The British and Americans he 
thought peculiarly adapted to this task, since they, above all others, had 
developed a sense of social responsibility and could be expected to exploit 
the tropical lands with a due regard to the welfare of the natives. 58 But above 
all, must be noted the teachings of the historian, captain, and later rear 
'admiral, Alfred T. Mahan. A prophet not without honor in his own country, 
Mahan's influence abroad has nevertheless received more attention than that 



56 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, May 22, June 26, June 30, October 2, 1897; 
February 12, April 2, 1898. After Dewey's victory it saw possibilities of profit in the 
Philippines. Ibid., May 14, 1898. The New York Journal of Commerce (after June 10, 
1893, Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin}, took a practically identical 
position on these questions down to December, 1897, It attributed the relatively prosper 
ous condition of the United States prior to 1893, in part, to the fact that it possessed no 
colonies. See issue of January 1, 1894, But with the first steps of Germany and Russia 
toward the partition of China, it abandoned opposition to the canal, the annexation of 
Hawaii, and the increase of the navy, holding these measures now essential to the preser 
vation of American trading rights in China. See issue of December 28, 1897, It perse 
vered to the end in opposing intervention in Cuba. See issues of March 5, April 23, 1898. 

57 John W. Burgess, Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law (Boston, 
1890), I, 30-48, This work was cited by the New York Commercial Advertiser, February 
11, 1893, as giving justification for the annexation of Hawaii. A reviewer of this work 
in The Nation, LIII (1891), 240, wrote: "It seems strange to find the political 
morality of Omar and Pizarro advocated in a book which has been extensively advertised 
as marking the latest and highest development of political science." Ideas somewhat 
similar to Burgess' were found in James K, Hosmer's Short Htitory of Anglo-Saxon 
Freedom (New York, 1890). Anglo-Saxon freedom, the writer thought, was "destined 
for the dominion of the world." Ibid,, 272-73. 

* 58 penjamin Kidd, Social Evolution (New York, 1894), passim. 
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which he exercised at home. 59 To him, history was indeed philosophy teach 
ing by example. His example was Great Britain, and his undisguised message 
to the United States was that, if she would be great, she must emulate Eng 
land develop her foreign trade, build a merchant marine and a navy, ac 
quire naval bases at strategic points whenever occasion offered. That the 
United States would actually acquire colonies, he did not, in 1890, dare 
to hope. Without colonies "the surest means of supporting abroad the sea 
power of a country" the ships of war of the United States would be "like land 
birds, unable to fly far from their own shores. To provide resting-places for 
them," he continued, "where they can coal and repair, would be one of the 
first duties of a government proposing to itself the development of the power 
of the nation at sea." Nor did he stop with generalities. In a long series of 
magazine articles beginning in 1890 and running down to 1898, and beyond, 
he preached unremittingly that this country must control the isthmian canal 
and the approaches to it on the east and west in other words that the 
United States must unfailingly acquire Hawaii and naval- bases in the West 
Indies; and in a timely article in October, 1897, he demonstrated with 
map and irrefutable logic that the nation which owned Cuba would control 
the Caribbean and the approaches to the canal. m He did not say that the 
United States should take Cuba, but the moral was there for all who read. 
Nor were these ideas based wholly upon gross material considerations. 
The nation that would avoid decay and stagnation must "look outward"; 
as foreign missions were essential to a healthy church, so was a carrying 
outward of its civilization essential to a healthy nation. 02 So he wrote in 
1890. By 1897, greatly influenced by the rise of Japan (in fact, a victim of 
the "yellow peril" phobia), he was prophesying that the great struggle of the 
future would be between West and East. This the western nations knew in- 

50 Cf. Charles A. Beard, "Making a Bigger and Better Navy," in New Republic (New 
York, 1914-0, LXVTII (1931), 223-26, reviewing Dr. Eckart Kehr's Schiachtflottenbau 
und Parteipolitik, 1894-1902 (Berlin, 1930). Mahan's influence on the improvement of 
Anglo-American relations is recognized by Dr, Bertha A, Reuter in her Anglo-American 
Relations during the Spanish* American War (New York, 1924), 29-30. Professor Louis 
M. Sears, in his History of American Foreign Relations (New York, 1927), 435, and 
Professor Harold U, Faulkner, in his Quest for Social Justice (New York, 1931), 310- 
11, have given suggestions of Mahan's influence upon American imperialism. C/, also 
Carl R. Fish, American Diplomacy (New York, 1915), 42324. 

00 Alfred T. Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783 (Boston, 
1890), 83. 

fll A. T. Mahan, "Strategic Features of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea," 
in Harper's New Monthly Magazine (New York, I850-), XCV (1897), 680-91. This 
is the final essay in a collection of Mahan's articles brought together and published in 
book form, under the title. The Interest of America in Sea Power, Present and Future 
(Boston, 1897). 

ea *The United States Looking Outward," in Atlantic Monthly (1890), 816-24, 
passim. 
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stinctively; for this they again instinctively, or providentially were pre 
paring great armaments ostensibly against their European neighbors. And 
it was instinctive foreknowledge of this great struggle which was leading the 
West to plant its outposts in the East; the more and the stronger those out 
posts, the longer would Christianity and western civilization hold their 
citadel against the Orient. The United States was on the very front line of 
western culture. Let her prepare build her navy, dig and hold securely her 
canal, plant her outposts in the Pacific! 6B 

That Mahan's ideas made a profound impression upon the Americans of 
his time is established by the numerous references to his teachings in peri 
odicals and in the debates in Congress. 04 That in particular they influenced 
both Roosevelt and Lodge is equally certain. Roosevelt reviewed Mahan's 
two volumes, The Influence of Sea Power upon History and The Influence of 
Sea Power upon the French Revolution and Empire for the March, 1894 
issue of the Political Science Quarterly, speaking of them in terms of highest 
praise. Roosevelt's most recent biographer, Mr. Pringle, speaks of Mahan's 
profound influence upon Roosevelt's ideas, and his citations of letters ex 
changed between the two men in 1897-98 give evidence of an intimate and 
sympathetic acquaintance. 65 Roosevelt described to Lodge Mahan's "yellow 
peril" essay in Harper's for September, 1897, as "a really noble article." 00 
James Bryce in December, 1897, coupled the names of Mahan and Roosevelt 
as leading advocates of American expansion. 67 As for Lodge, one finds not 
only that his speeches in the Senate on naval building and annexations embody 
the whole Mahan philosophy in unmistakable form, 68 but there is Lodge's 
own description, written to Roosevelt, on June 24, 1898, of how Lodge and 
Mahan "talked the Philippines ... for two hours" to the wavering secretary 
of state, Mr. Day, in June, 1898, finally persuading Day that "we could not 
escape our destiny there." 60 

A contemporary British observer, the same "Looker-on" of Blackwood's 

59 Mahan, "A Twentieth Century Outlook," in Harper's New Monthly Magazine, 
^CCV (1897), 521-33. The same idea was foreshadowed in a letter from Mahan to the 
\New York Times, January 31, 1893. See The Interest of America In Sea Power, Present 
and Future, 31-32* It also appears in "Possibilities of an Anglo-American Reunion," 
North American Review, CL1X (1894), 551-73, and in "Preparedness for Naval War," 
Warper's New Monthly Magazine, XC1V (1897), 579-88. 

**Cf. Review of Reviews, VII (1893), 325; Harper's New Monthly Magazine, 
LXXXVU (1893), 962; Overland Monthly, XXIII (1894), 496; Forum, XXIV (1897), 
41; North American Review, CLXVI (1898), 291, 760; Literary Digest, XVI (1898), 
546; Cong. Record, 53 Cong., 3 Sess., XXVII, part 4, pp. 3111, 3113, 

68 Pringle, op, cit., 171, 173, 293. 

* e August 26, 1897, Lodge, op, cit,, I, 274, 

67 James Bryce, "The Policy of Annexation for America, 1 ' in Forum, XXIV 
(1897), 388, 

68 Cf. Cong. Record, 53 Cong., I Sess., XXVII, part 4, pp. 3082-84, 
99 Lodge, op. cit., I, 313, 
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who predicted a revolutionary change in American policy, in April, 1898, 
ascribed the new American spirit in large part to Mahan's influence. Mahan's 
book "an admirable book, but the most incendiary of modern times" "was 
an oil to the flame of 'colonial expansion 1 everywhere leaping into life," nor 
had its influence, the writer believed, "gone deeper anywhere than in the 
United States." 70 

On the whole, it need not excite surprise that the American people accepted 
so readily the fruits of war laid at their feet by Lodge and Roosevelt through 
the hesitant instrumentality of William McKinley. For eight years, readers 
of books, magazines, and the daily press had been informed that only by 
extending its boundaries and assuming the position of a world power could 
the United States realize its proper role. Of all the intellectual forces moulding 
public opinion and shaping the purposes of Lodge and Roosevelt themselves, 
the most effectual, it seems safe to say, was the brilliant, if dangerous, inter 
pretation of history kept constantly before the public in the writings of Mahan. 
It may be that to those efficacious phrases in the armory of imperialism 
"manifest destiny" and "the white man's burden" should be added a third 
"sea power." 



The Propaganda Activities of the Cuban Junta 
in Precipitating the Spanish-American War, 

1895-1898* 

by 
George W. Auxier 



The causes for the Spanish-American War have been variously attributed 
to "Manifest Destiny," economic imperialism, the De L6rneMame incidents, 
and "yellow journalism," Besides the factors of military strategy and domestic 

70 The book meant was obviously The. Influence of Sea Power upon History, The 
writer of the article in Blackwoott's almost believes this work should never have been 
published; at any rate, he playfully suggests, it ought to have been printed in a language 
intelligible only to Englishmen and Americans, or still better, to Englishmen alone. 

*From The Hispanic American Historical Review, XIX (August 1939), 286-305, 
Reprinted by permission. 
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politics, which have been too little emphasized by American historians, the 
propaganda activities of the Cuban Junta in urging American intervention 
in the Cuban crisis of 1895-1898 have been almost entirely neglected.* It 1S 
the purpose of this brief conspectus to show, for a restricted area, 2 the evident 
influence of the Junta in precipitating the war of 1898 and to suggest the 
need for a more exhaustive investigation of the subject. 

In order to accomplish these objectives, it will be necessary at the begin 
ning to outline the nature, organization, purpose, and principal methods of 
the agency which launched the Cuban revolt in February, 1895. The Junta 
was the general legation of the Cuban "Republic" abroad. It was first officially 
appointed in September, 1895, by the Constituent Assembly that formed 
the insurgent government, which at the same time elected Tomas Estrada 
Palma its president and chief representative with authority to carry on diplo 
matic relations with other countries. For the last mentioned purpose it set up 
a "Cuban Legation" in the Raleigh Hotel at Washington, while its general 
headquarters were located at 120 Front Street in New York City. 3 

The Junta proper was composed chiefly of naturalized Cubans, living 
particularly in the cities along the Atlantic seaboard from Key West to New 
York City; whereas its American counterpart, the Cuban League, was made 
up principally of bona-fide American citizens whose pro-Cuban sympathies 
led them, under the direction of the members of the regular Junta, to organ 
ize affiliated clubs throughout the United States. These two organizations, 
working in close cooperation with the American press, had as their two-fold 
purpose the assistance of the Cubans through material and moral aid, both 
of which were imperative for insurgent success. 4 

This practical program was evolved by the leaders of the Cuban Revolu- 

1 Horatio S, Rubens in a recent volume, Liberty; the Story of Cuba (New York, 
1932), has written an interesting but romanticized account of the part played by the 
Junta in bringing about American intervention in Cuba. A brief summary of the Junta s 
activities during this period may be found in an article by George W. Auxier, Middle 
Western Newspapers and the Spanish-American War, 1 895-1 898," soon to appear in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review. . 

a The material .used as the basis of this article was derived primarily from the editorial 
pages of more than forty Middle Western newspapers. A large number of the Junta s 
propaganda pamphlets in the Hoes Collection at the Library of Congress, contemporary 
evidence in periodical literature, and the standard government documents were also 
utilized. In the present summary, however, only typical citations can be made. For a 
detailed treatment, consult George W. Auxier, "The Cuban Question as Reflected in the 
Editorial Columns of Middle Western Newspapers, 1895-1898," MSS, in the Ohio State 
University Library, Columbus, Ohio, 1938, pp. 59-148. 

3 Encyclopedia Americana (New York, 1937), XVI, 252. 

4 Marcus M. Wilkerson, Public Opinion and the Spanish-American War,' A Study in 
War Propaganda (Louisiana State University Studies, No. 8, Baton Rouge, 1932), p. 56 t 
et passim; Joseph E. Wisan, The Cuban Crisis as Reflected in the New York Press, 
1893-1898 (Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 

. 403, New York, 1934), p, 70, et passim. 
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tionary Party in the belief that their own aims could be achieved only through 
aid secured from the United States, whose economic, military, political, and 
humanitarian interests in the Caribbean might, in turn, at least be partially 
consummated by promoting Cuban freedom. The United States served, 
therefore, as fertile soil for the production of both material and moral aid. 
The Mid- West especially, whose imperialism was soon aroused by the events 
associated with the Cuban revolt, furnished a potentially productive psycho 
logical area in which the Junta's propaganda agents could cultivate the growth 
of pro-Cuban sentiment. 

So with the patriotic zeal and the realism demanded by the exigencies 
of the situation, the Cuban Junta formulated quite early the methods de 
signed to accomplish its aims. It fitted out filibustering expeditions and raised 
money to supply the Cuban chieftains in the island with the accoutrements 
of war. Through "Sympathy Meetings," carnivals, theatrical performances, 
public addresses, the facilities of a friendly American press, the publication 
of its own newspaper, and the systematic preparation and distribution of a 
deluge of propaganda pamphlets, it afforded moral aid, the total results 
of which contributed materially toward American intervention in April, 1898. 



n 

The most important of the Junta's devices designed to render assistance 
to the insurgents, and the first to attract wide attention in the United States, 
was the practice of filibustering. The leadership of these enterprises was 
originally under the guiding genius of Jos6 Marti, who, in January, 1895, 
had so energetically launched the first of them against Spanish authority 
in Cuba, Unfortunately, Marti met a premature death in an insular skirmish 
in May, 1895, but the Junta's filibustering activities were subsequently carried 
on under the able direction of Estrada Palma. The "Cuban Legation," 
alluded to above, was soon established in Washington, where its Secretary, 
Gonzalo de Quesada, and its Counsel, Horatio S. Rubens, started a campaign 
to facilitate the procurement and distribution of aid to the insurgents by gain 
ing for them, among other things, recognition of their belligerency by the 
United States government. 5 That the functions of this agency were propa- 
gandistic is apparent from the testimony of one of the most active members, 
who has recently admitted the fact in the following words: 

We had in Washington a little war of our own which was to continue for three 
years, depending moreover on the progress of the real war in Cubaf This war in 
Cuba, in turn, depended on the war between the American Government incited 

8 Rubens, op. cit., p. 106. 
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by Spain, and the Expeditionary Department of the Cuban Junta, which had to 
supply the major war with a steady stream of munition supplies. 6 

General Maximo Gomez, commander-in-chief of the Cuban Army, early 
and continually emphasized the importance and necessity of promoting filibus 
tering as a means of sustaining the revolutionary movement, 7 and its power 
was admitted in the statement of the pro-Spanish ex-mayor of Havana, who, 
in attempting to discourage such aid, complained that the strength of the 
insurrection was derived "more than anything else from external aid" secured 
through such channels. 8 

Organized on American soil, these expeditions violated international law 
and the neutrality statutes of the United States. Realizing that she could 
never hope to suppress the Cuban revolt so long as the insurgents received 
military supplies through such methods, Spain invoked the rules of inter 
national comity, complained against the permissive attitude of American 
officials in condoning the expeditions apprehended, condemned the Junta 
and the American press for encouraging and abetting these unlawful enter 
prises, and sought, in accordance with her own prerogative, to intercept all 
suspicious vessels cruising in Cuban waters by maintaining a rigid naval 
patrol around the island. 9 

The efforts of the Spanish Government to prevent filibustering brought 
friction with the United States over a number of exasperating incidents. 
The most notable of these were the Allianca affair of March, 1895, and the 
Competitor case of April, 1896. Similar instances of less importance involved 
the George W. Childs, Lark, Commodore, James Woodall, Laurada, Horsa, 
J, W. Hawkins, Nepenthe, Carry Lane, William Todd, Bermuda, and The 
Three Friends. 10 Notwithstanding two neutrality proclamations issued by 
President Cleveland (June 12, 1895, and July 27, 1896), n and the efforts 
of the Treasury Department's Coast Guard cruisers and revenue cutters 
to forestall the illegal departure of filibusters from American ports, more 
than sixty expeditions were launched between June 11, 1895, and November 

* ibid., p. 109, 

T George Reno, "Operating an 'Underground' Route to Cuba," Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zif\e (New York, 1886-1925), XXVII (August, 1899), 431. 

8 Don Sequendo Alvarez, "The Situation in Cuba," North American Review (New 
York, 1815-), CLXI (September, 1895), 362. 

9 Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States (Washington, 1864-), 
1895, Pt. II, 1193-1201; ibid., 1896, 696, 711, 1209; ibid., 1897, 502; Harper's Weekly 
(New York, 1859-1916), XXIX (September, 1895), 330. 

10 Marquis de Olivart, "Le Diffe>end entre 1'Espagne et les Etats-Units au Sujet de la 
Question Cubaine," Revue Gn4rate de Droit International Public (Paris, 1894-), V 
(1898), 358-422. M. Olivart compiled a list of thirty-six vessels which made seventy-one 
expeditions to Cuba between March, 1895, and April, 1898. 

n James D. Richardson, A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents 
(New York, 1917), XII, 6023-24; ibid., 6126-27. 
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30, 1897, according to a special report prepared by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 12 Many others, officially unaccounted for, were made before, 
between, and after these dates. Although several of them were wrecked 
and some were driven back to American ports by storms, those that succeeded 
were sufficiently fruitful to keep the insurrection in the island alive for more 
than three years against the odds of a vastly superior Spanish army. 

The progress of the Junta's filibustering activities was also accentuated 
by the encouragement which in many instances they received from the 
Federal Courts in their disposition of the cases brought before them. In 
two notable cases, one in Florida and one in Delaware, this was especially 
apparent. 13 Editorial reaction to adverse decisions showed that the editors, 
too, favored the encouragement of filibustering under the circumstances. 14 

Political sanction even for material aid through filibustering was sought 
by the members of the "Cuban Legation" in Washington. Through a certain 
Lieutenant Rodgers, for example, they were able to meet and gain the ear 
of such influential figures as Senators Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts 
and Don Cameron of Pennsylvania. 15 It is doubtful, however, whether Lodge 
was stimulated solely by such contacts to advocate a more vigorous Cuban 
policy or openly, on that account, to wink at the illegal methods of the Junta 
in securing assistance for the insurgents. His literary efforts on behalf of the 
Republican party, nevertheless, revealed not only a bitter opposition to Cleve 
land's neutrality proclamations, but that he was willing enough to further the 
material solicitations of the Junta by flaunting the Federal statutes. 10 In any 
case, his activities worked to the advantage of the insurrection, and the 
close relationship between the Junta's political efforts and Cameron's Senate 
resolution, which strongly advocated the recognition of Cuban independence, 
suggests with what success the Cuban leaders sought to identify their own 
cause with that of the minority party in Congress. 17 

The sympathetic attitude of the American newspapers toward filibustering 

l * House Document No. 326, 55 Cong., 2 Sess.; Roy E. Curtis, u The Law of Hostile 
Military Expeditions as Applied by the United States," American Journal of International 
Law (New York, 1907-), VIII (January and April, 1914), 1-33; 224-53. 

13 Elbert J. Benton, International Law and the Diplomacy of the Spanish- American 
War (Baltimore, 1908), pp. 46-48, 56-57. Dr, Benton has an excellent discussion of 
the attitude of the courts in his chapter, "American Neutrality, 1895-1897," See also, 
Yale Law Journal (New Haven, Conn., 1892-), V, 283; Ohio (Columbus) State Journal, 
September 25, 1895; Columbus Evening Dispatch, September 26, 1896, 

14 Omaha World-Herald, October 25, 1895. 

15 Rubens, op. cit,, p, 107, 

16 Henry Cabot Lodge, "Our Duty to Cuba," Forum (New York, 1886-), XXI (May, 
1896), 285-86. 

17 Congressional Record. 54 Cong., 1 Sess., XXVIII, 25, 1552; Estrada Palma, "Appeal 
of the Cubans," and "The Real Conditions of Cuba," by Senator Proctor, printed jointly 
by the Junta as a propaganda pamphlet (New York, c, March, 1898), in the Hoes Col 
lection at the Library of Congress. 
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gave the Junta additional encouragement. Said a representative Middle West 
ern paper: "Until notified of a state of war in Cuba or of a blockade we 
can't be held responsible to Spain for the doings of American citizens, nor 
can Spain exercise the right to stop our ships and search them even in her 
own ports." 18 In similar vein, the Indianapolis Journal asserted, while pro 
testing Cleveland's warning to filibusters: 

[This Government] ... is not responsible for and, even if it wished, could not 
prevent the growth of popular sympathy with the insurgents. Spanish rule in Cuba 
is a political anachronism and a misfit, and neither international law nor interna 
tional comity can prevent the American people from hoping that the revolution 
will succeed. 19 

The Administration was further maligned by the Detroit Journal for failing 
to answer the popular demands for action on behalf of the Cubans. This 
paper also gave encouragement to numerous filibustering expeditions that 
were successfully launched. 20 Typical also of Middle Western editorial opinion, 
the Cincinnati Enquirer opposed the use of American battleships for the pre 
vention of their departure, 21 and the Cleveland Plain Dealer even hoped 
that the Spanish patrol would mistakenly fire on one of them, thereby giving 
the United States a pretext for forceful intervention in Cuba. 22 Anyhow, 
commented the Minneapolis Journal: "The Government knows very well 
that these expeditions leave the North Atlantic seaports rather than Key West, 
where a pretended watch is kept for unlawful expeditions." 2Jl Similar senti 
ments expressed by other representative newspapers in the Middle West 
gave their encouragement to the practice of filibustering throughout the course 
of the insurrection. 24 

The sympathy of newspaper editors, the permissive attitude of Federal 
officials, and the favor of American politicians thus indicated that almost 
every circumstance favored the realization of the Junta's objectives. Even 

18 Milwaukee Journal, June 12, 1895, 

10 Indianapolis Journal, June 15, 16, 1895. The same spirit was again reflected in an 
editorial stimulated by a speech made by Palma, (Ibid., September 7, 1895.) 

20 Detroit Journal, January 14, 1895, September 22, 1897. 

21 Cincinnati Enquirer, July 23 and October 3, 1895, 
"Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 27, 1895. 

as Minneapolis Journal, August 23, 1895. 

24 Cincinnati Times-Star, March 16, 1895; Cleveland Leader, April 1, 1895; Detroit 
Free Press, March 17, 1895; Cleveland Plain Dealer, March 15, 1895; Indianapolis 
Journal, March 15, 1895; Omaha Daily Bee, March 21, 1895; Chicago Times-Herald, 
March 22, 1895; Cincinnati Enquirer, April 8, 1895; Ohio (Columbus) State Journal 
March 16, 1895; Kansas City (Missouri) Journal, March 17, 1895; Milwaukee Journal, 
June 12, 1895; St. Paul Pioneer Press, September 16, 1895; Minneapolis Journal, August 
23, 1895; Detroit Journal, March 20, 1896; Chicago Daily Inter Ocean, May 21, 1896; 
Minneapolis Tribune, May 13, 1896; Chicago Record, December 26, 1896, 
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"Divine Providence" appeared to have made the necessary arrangements for 
the successful landing of filibusters in Cuba. A contemporary writer, for 
example, described the island as a "Guerilla Eden" where: 

Nature seems purposefully to have accommodated West India filibusters with 
. . . observatories, in the form of the numerous small islands scattered along the 
West coast of Cuba, which enables a hidden privateer to watch the movements of 
the hostile [Spanish] gunboats. 25 

That the Junta took advantage of these natural factors, as well as those 
mentioned above, has been shown in the numerous accounts since written 
by participants in these unlawful enterprises. 26 

No accurate estimate of the amount of money raised in the United States 
by the Junta for the purchase of material supplies has ever been made. At 
the beginning of the revolt in February, 1895, it was supposed to have had 
at its disposal a fund of $1,000,000. 27 The editor of a Mid-Western newspaper, 
as early as March of that year, conjectured that the fund amounted to $3,000,- 
OOO, 28 which was an approximation of the $3,210,000 supposedly raised in 
support of the Ten- Years' War (1 868-1 878 ). 29 Whatever the amount, most 
of it resulted from American generosity, and so confident of this did the Junta 
become that eventually it proposed an American bond issue of $10,000,000 
redeemable ten years after Spain had been driven from Cuba. Although this 
scheme was regarded with official caution, 30 it was applauded editorially as 
offering an opportunity for Americans "to give practical expression of their 
sympathy" 31 and cited by the Junta as further proof that its provisional gov 
ernment was worthy of de jure recognition. 32 One of the most active Cubans 
engaged in soliciting funds for the Junta has recently stated that Richard 
Croker, then sachem of Tammany Hall, gave the Junta $30,000 on one oc 
casion from surplus campaign funds, " 'for the sick and starving Cubans'." 33 
This gift was undoubtedly an exceptional donation and the bond issue proved 
disappointing in its results, but the money collected for the support of the 

25 Felix Oswald, "A Guerilla Eden," N&rth American Review (New York, 1815-), 
CLXII (March, 1896), 380-89. 

26 Emory W. Fenn, "Ten Months with the Insurgents," Century Magazine (New 
York, 1870-), XXXIV (June, 1898), 302-07; Harold Bindloss, "A Cuban Filibuster," 
Macmillan's Magazine (London, 1859-1907), LXXV1I (July, 1897), 143-49. 

27 For the sources of the Junta's funds see Horatio S. Rubens, "The Insurgent Govern 
ment in Cuba," North American Review (New York, 1815-), CLXXVI (May, 1898), 
560-69. 

28 Cleveland Plain Dealer, March 20, 1895. 29 Ibid., January 1, 4, 1897. 

30 Senate Document No. 885, 55 Cong., 2 Sess., 519-34. (Testimony of Benjamin J. 
Guerra, Treasurer of the Junta, before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, April 
8, 1898). 

31 Wilwaukee Sentinel, April 17, 1896. 32 Indianapolis Journal, April 17, 1896. 
33 Rubens, op. cit. } p. 205. 
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insurrection in the United States must have amounted to several millions of 
dollars. It is evident, moreover, that the main funds of the Junta were largely 
realized through the numerous small contributions solicited by its agents 
through the Cuban Leagues and its own membership. 34 



in 

Success in soliciting funds and promoting filibustering naturally depended 
upon arousing the sympathy of the American people. Financial aid and 
moral support, therefore, became inextricably interwoven with the numerous 
propaganda activities of the Junta from the outset of the insurrectionary 
movement in Cuba. Almost immediately after the rebellion was initiated the 
Junta organized its operations so as to give every possible opportunity for 
tangible expression of sympathy on the part of American citizens.- The 
facilities of the American press, as we have noted, were already at its dis 
posal and, for conveying further assistance, a second vehicle was adopted in 
the device of rabble-rousing "Sympathy Meetings," which occasionally took 
the form of Cuban carnivals or fairs. The technique was simple, yet psycho 
logically sound: the stimulation of humanitarianism, with the expected re 
sponse of American support of the Cuban rebels or eventual intervention on 
their behalf. . . . 

The more frequently held "Sympathy Meetings" were promoted at oppor 
tune moments usually just before Congress convened in December in the 
most important cities throughout the United States. Middle Western news 
papers gave unstintedly of their space and support to such assemblies at Chi 
cago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, New York City, Cincinnati, Columbus, Detroit, 
and elsewhere. These gatherings were addressed usually by prominent local 
personages, or the local officers of the Cuban League, and invariably by the 
ubiquitous members of the Junta, whose itineraries are indelibly recorded 
on the pages of the metropolitan journals of the cities in which they made 
their appearance. 

The first of these meetings in the Middle West, held at Chicago October 1, 
1895, led the Chicago Tribune to urge other cities to "follow the example 
and roll up to Washington a tide of public opinion that shall sweep the slug 
gish men in the seats of Congress toward [Cuban] liberty." m And, when 
Philadelphia emulated the precedent set at Chicago by holding, in November 

84 Cleveland Plain Dealer, December 16, 20, 22, 1896, 

35 Chicago Daily Inter Ocean, June 9, 1897, 

36 Chicago Tribune, October 1 1895. For further editorial comment see: Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, September 27, 1895; Chicago Daily Inter Oc$an, September 30, 1895; 
Ohio (Columbus) State Journal, October 2, 1895; Nebraska (Lincoln) State Journal, 
.November 2, 1895; Milwaukee Journal, October 1, 1895, 
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of that year, an impressive pro-Cuban assembly at the Academy of Music, 
the Tribune had ample reason to applaud. 37 

The Philadelphia gathering, arranged by the local unit of the Junta, sent 
resolutions favoring the recognition of the "Republic" of Cuba to President 
Cleveland and both houses of Congress, they having been signed by an 
imposing array of committeemen, among whom was included no less a per 
sonage than John Russell Young, the Librarian of Congress. At the meeting, 
also, speeches sympathetic to Cuba were made by members of the Washington 
"Legation," and civic leaders of Philadelphia. Governor Claude Mathews 
of Indiana was invited to give his views of the Cuban situation in the prin 
cipal address. Reported at full length in the Philadelphia Times and re 
printed later by the Junta as a propaganda pamphlet, 39 the Governor's speech 
was typical of Cuban feeling manifested by American sympathizers elsewhere. 
In tones of appealing oratory Mathews urged response to the plight of the 
downtrodden Cubans and warned this government against indifference and 
inaction in delivering Cuba from her oppressor. Regardless of the official duty 
of the United States to observe the obligations of international law, he in 
sisted that Americans as individuals might lend moral encouragement by 
"spanning the dividing waters with hopeful, generous sympathy and bid god 
speed to the Cuban patriot in his sublime hope and holy ambition." "For," said 
the speaker, "his cause is just, the right shall prevail, and in God's own time 
Cuba will be free." 40 The citizens of the "city of brotherly love" were there 
upon given an opportunity to please the Lord and assist the Cuban's "holy 
ambition" by contributing to the Junta's revolutionary funds. 41 

A few days later the same members of the Cuban Junta conducted a meet 
ing of like import in Cleveland, 4 ' 2 while Charles A. Dana, editor of the New 
York Sun, presided over another at Cooper Union in New York City. 48 
During October, 1896, Secretary Gonzalo de Quesada, General Carlos Rolloft, 
and Dr. Henry Lincoln Zayas of the Junta, appealed for aid at a "Cuban 
Carnival" held at Music Hall in Cincinnati. Reporting the results of this 
demonstration editorially, the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune asked; 

Can anyone wonder that "the sympathies of the people whose independence was 
achieved under similar conditions should go out to those who are fighting for 

a7 Chicago Tribune November 6, 1895. 

** Philadelphia Times, November 22, 1895, , 

ao Claude Mathews, *The Cuban Cause is Just; The Right Shall Prevail, and m Gods 
Own Time Cuba Shall Be Free" (Pamphlet, Philadelphia, 1895), in Hoes Collection 
at the Library of Congress. , 

^lhid. t pp 9-16. Cf, thin statement with the closing sentence of an article by 
J. Frank Clark, "Cuba's Struggle for Freedom," Cosmopolitan Magazine (New York, 
1886-1925), XIX (October, 1895), 616. ioft ^ 

41 Rubens, op, dr., p. 103. 4a Cleveland Plain Dealer, November 3, 1895. 

49 Detroit Journal, November 29, 1895. 
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their freedom? Can anyone wonder that Dr. Henry Lincoln Zayas thrilled his 
audience as he told the story of Cuban wrongs and outrages? . . . Civilization 
will yet act on behalf of the downtrodden in ... Cuba. 44 

In December of the same year "Cuban exiles" appealed to the people of 
Cleveland at another huge mass meeting, 45 and shortly thereafter such an as 
sembly at Franklin, Indiana, was reported with favorable comment in the 
Indianapolis papers. 46 At Columbus in January, 1897, the local chapter of 
the Cuban League, which counted among its membership more than one 
thousand leading citizens of Ohio's capital, held under its auspices, at the 
Board of Trade Auditorium, one of the most interesting of the Cuban "Sym 
pathy Meetings" convened in the Middle West. The local secretary, State 
Librarian Charles B. Galbreath, reported a successful assembly at which pro- 
Cuban speeches and prayers were delivered from a platform bedecked with 
American and Cuban flags and in the enthusiasm inspired through patriotic 
music rendered by the Fourteenth Regiment Band of the Ohio National 
Guard. Fidel G. Pierra spoke on behalf of the Junta, and a Colonel James 
Kilgourne, local president of the Cuban League, explained the combined 
objectives of these two organizations as designed: 

... to secure for Cuba by all lawful, peaceful and honorable means, the political 
independence which her patriots are now endeavoring through tremendous sacri^ 
fice of treasure and life to gain; to encourage them with our sympathy and moral 
support; and to arouse the whole nation to demand the end of the campaign of 
devastation and murder in that island. 

Other speakers for the occasion outlined specific methods for carrying out 
these purposes and the "sympathy and moral support" of the congregation was 
extended to the Junta in the following telegram which Secretary Galbreath 
dispatched to T. Estrada Palma, Delegate of the Republic of Cuba: 

A public meeting representing the business, labor, religious and political interests 
of this city sends you greetings. May the merciful Father of all prosper the cause 
of liberty on your beautiful island. Long live the Republic of Cuba! 47 

Besides the numerous "Sympathy Meetings" in the Middle West 48 there 
is evidence in the amusement columns of many papers to show trmt the Junta 
also expanded its propaganda activities to include the stage as well as the plat 
form. Hueck's theatre in Cincinnati, for example, advertised on one, occasion 

44 Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, October 6, 1895; Cincinnati Times-Star, October 
6, 1895, 

48 Cleveland Plain Dealer, December 2, 1896. 
40 Indianapolis Sentinel, December 17, 1896. 

47 Columbus Evening Dispatch, January 26, 1897, 

48 Detroit Journal, February 19, March 21, and April 7, 1898. 
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a play, "Cuba's Vow," which was described as "The Great Cuban War Play; 
A Story of Spam's Cruel Oppression of Cuba's Loyal Patriots." 49 

But the insurgents received even greater sympathy through the Junta's 
exploitation of American newspaper facilities than they did from the "Sym 
pathy Meetings" or the theatrical performances mentioned above. The nor 
mal methods of collecting news concerning events in Cuba had been thwarted 
by an irritating Spanish censorship of press reports leaving the island, and 
the problem of gathering Cuban information played directly into the hands 
of the opportunistic Junta. Reporters for the New York papers, for instance, 
were encouraged to call each day at the Junta's headquarters, where they 
received gratis the "news" of the latest developments of the revolution. In 
Washington, the "Cuban Legation" performed a similar function for the 
papers of that city. Here newspaper correspondents besieged the Junta's 
quarters at the Raleigh Hotel for written matter about Cuba. "Demands for 
facts, historical references and news from the front poured in on Quesada. 
Day and night The Cuban Legation' at Washington worked." And, "wherever 
they could, Cubans encouraged the continuous spread of [pro-Cuban] feel 
ing ... ," a participant in this new literature of propaganda recently ad 
mitted in explaining the source of Cuban war news. 50 

With the facilities of American newspapers at its disposal, the Junta 
formulated a very systematic propaganda program. It proceeded to develop 
a theme of Cuban success, attempted to create a corresponding belief in 
Spanish failure, and exploited American humanitarian sentiments through 
the circulation of atrocity stories. 

The arguments advanced in support of the success theme were almost 
legion, 01 Upon the testimony of the Junta, Cuban victories over vastly su 
perior Spanish forces were exaggerated; n - American confidence in rebel 

40 Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, April 8, 1898, 10. The Junta also received much 
moral support from the following plays that were written and produced in the United 
States during the course of the Cuban insurrection; G. A. Kasfelic, "Cuba Libre" 
(Chicago, 1895); James A. MacKnight, "Cuba Free" (New York, 1896); R. G, Taber, 
"A Cuban Rebel" (Greatkills, New York, 1895); Frederick H, De Candales, "Cuban 
Heroes" (Chicago, 1896); Henry J. Pain, "Cuba" (New York, 1896); James W. Harkness, 
Jr., "Cuba" (New York, 1896); George Reno, "Cuba" (New York, 1896); HHen Chazel 
Chapeau, "Cuba" (Savannah, 1897); Charles W. Resell, "Cuba Libre" (United States, 
1897); James F. Milliken, "The Cuban Patriot" (New York, 1897); Petrino B. Mattia, 
"Cuba Libre" (Newark, New Jersey, 1897), 

00 Rubens, op. at., pp. 105-08, 202-09. 

151 Minneapolis Journal, February 27, 1895; Cincinnati Times-Star, March 15, 1895; 
Saint Louis Republic, March 7, 1895; Milwaukee Journal, March 1, 1895; Kansas City 
(Missouri) Journal, February 24-March 16, 1895; Cleveland Leader. March 15, I895f 
Columbus Evening Dispatch, February 26, 1895; Chicago Times-Herald, March 22, 
1895; Sioux City Journal, September 1, 1895; Saint Paul Pioneer Press, December 25, 
1895. 

Ba Chicago Record, October 5, December 6, 1896; January 16, 29, 1897; Milwaukee 
Journal, November 7, 1896; Indianapolis Sentinel, April 6, 1896. 
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strength was developed by eulogizing the abilities and exploits of the Cuban 
generals Maximo Gomez, Antonio Maceo, and Calixto Garcia; 53 while every 
effort was made to prove the existence and stability of the de facto govern 
ment in Cuba. 54 Secretary Gonzalo de Quesada of the New York Junta, 
President J. V. Fuentes of the Cuban League in Boston, and a "Cuban 
Merchant" at Philadelphia, for instance, were quoted by representative 
Middle Western newspapers as predicting, on similar grounds, a Cuban vic 
tory. 55 Contemporary magazine writers joined the newspaper editors by 
adding the arguments of climate, time, and justice. 56 The Junta, in its press 
releases, called special attention to Spanish "incompetence" as voiced by 
Hannis Taylor, Cleveland's ex-minister to Madrid, in the North American 
Review. 5T 

In creating a belief in Spanish defeat, no opportunity was lost to depict 
the inevitability of Spanish failure both at home and abroad. Efforts were 
made to strengthen the latter contention through the testimony of the Cuban 
generals who belittled the competence and exaggerated the failures of the 
Spanish captains-general, Martinez Campos, Valeriano Weyler, and Ram6n 
Blanco; while, to make the former more apparent, the Junta emphasized 
the threat of the ultimate collapse of Spain on the Peninsula because of in 
ternal disintegration, political and economic. 58 Magazine articles, the testimony 
of important personages in Europe, the opinion of American writers, reports 
of "Cuban backfire" in Spain, the defeat of the Carlists in national elections, 
historical precedent, and Spanish corruption were all cited to prove the 

53 For the pronouncements of G6mez see: Detroit Journal, December 10, 1895; 
January 11, February 15, 1897; Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 14, 1895, January 5, 
June 25, 1896, February 12, 1897; Columbus Evening Dispatch, December 26, 1895; 
Cincinnati Enquirer, January 21, 1896; Detroit Free Press, July 19, 1896; Omaha 
World-Herald, December 6, 1896. For Maceo's statements see; Sioux City Journal, 
December 13, 1896; Chicago Record, December 10, 1896, December 11, 1897; Ohio 
(Columbus) State Journal, December 16, 1896. For the observations of Garda see: 
Louisville Courier-Journal, March 24, 1898; Chicago Daily Inter Ocean, December 
26, 1895. 

54 Milwaukee Sentinel April 17, 1896, 

"Kansas City (Missouri) Journal, May 3, 1895; Detroit Journal October 8, 1895; 
Cincinnati Times-Star, August 5, 1895. 

60 Detroit Journal, April 12, 1897; J. Frank Clark, op. cit., 607. 

5T Hannis Taylor, "A Review of the Cuban Question," North American Review 
(New York, 181 5~), XLXV (November, 1897), 610-35, 

58 Detroit Free Press, April 3, 1896; Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, May 2, 1897, 
January 28, 1898; Cleveland Plain Dealer, September 12, 1896; Chicago Record, 
September 30, 1896; Kansas City (Missouri) Journal, August 2, 1896; Chicago Tribune, 
November 4, 1897; Columbus Evening Dispatch, January 28, 1896, October 28, 1897; 
Chicago Daily Inter Ocean, January 11, 1896; Sioux City Journal, November 18, 1895; 
Nebraska (Lincoln) State Journal, May 30, 1895; Indianapolis Journal, January 19, 
,1896; Cincinnati Times-Star, February 29, 1896; Cleveland Leader, May 12, 1896; 
Milwaukee Journal, November 24, 1896; Detroit Journal May 11, 1897. 
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contention. 59 Spain was described as the "sick man of Europe" who was 
dying from the senility of a "querulous old age" eo and an editorial, "Spain's 
Weakness Our Opportunity," 61 revealed to what extent the American 
press rejoiced in that weakness and suggests how perfectly the sentiment 
coincided with the objectives of the Junta. The internal collapse of Spain was 
prophesied during the "Ides of March" by one editorial which interestingly 
enough appeared on the same day that the notorious De Lome letter was 
released to the American newspapers by the agents of the Junta. 2 The more 
realistic symphony of arguments predicting Spanish defeat, however, 
was brought to a grand finale by strumming the strings of "Spanish bank 
ruptcy." 8 

Through the vehicle of the American press the Cuban Revolutionary Party 
received moral sympathy, also, from the circulation of Spanish atrocity 
stories. The methods of warfare employed by the insurgents were undoubt 
edly as uncivilized as those used by the Spanish troops, yet the Junta ex 
ploited the natural disposition of the American editors to believe otherwise. 
A number of the stories of Spanish brutality were unquestionably originated 
by Cuban correspondents of American newspapers, such, for example, as the 
well-known "Evangelina Cisneros" case. 64 * It is not difficult, nevertheless, 
to trace the source of many of them to the hand of Estrada Palma and the 
members of the Cuban Junta, who, until war was declared in April, 1898, 
received the cooperation of the editors in depicting Spanish barbarities through 
editorial, cartoon, and verse. 85 

The Junta, however, had other means for arousing sympathy for the 
insurgent cause. It had on the island a number of newspapers through which 

00 Nebraska (Lincoln) State Journal, November 15, 1895; Saint Paul Pioneer Press, 
December 14, 1895; Cleveland Plain Dealer, August 7, December 30, 1896; Milwaukee 
Journal, September 21, 1896. 

60 Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 13, 1897, See also; John Foreman, "A Glance at 
Spain," National Review (London, 1883-), XXIX (April, 1897), 238-42; John Foreman, 
"Europe's New Invalid," ibid n XXIX (July, 1897), 721-34. 

61 Chicago Times-Herald, November 22, 1897. 

efl Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. February 9, 1898. 

68 Minneapolis Journal, July 22, 1895; Cincinnati Times-Star, August 29, 1895; Indi 
anapolis Journal, December 26, 1896; Detroit Free Press, March 16, 1897. 

64 Omaha Daily Bee, December 14, 1896, February 19, 1897; Chicago Record, April 
14, 1896; Detroit Journal, March 13, 1896, May 17, 1897. 

* Editor's note: Evangelina Cisneros was a Cuban girl who Hearst's New York 
Journal insisted had been imprisoned by Spanish authorities for defending her virtue 
against a Spanish officer, She was "rescued" from her cell by a Hearst reporter and 
brought to the United States. 

05 Chicago Times-Herald, April 20, 1895; Columbus Evening Dispatch, November 
22, 1895, December 14, 15, 1896, January 20, March 25, 1898; Kansas City (Missotirf) 
Times, December 27, 1896; Cincinnati Enquirer, February 26, 1896; Saint Louis 
Republic, December 2, 1896; Chicago Daily Inter Ocean, April 29, 1896. 
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insurgent propaganda was distributed, 66 This reached the United States 
chiefly through La Patria, which was published in New York (1892-1898) 
and translations of which were circulated along the Atlantic seaboard, from 
whence its accounts of the progress of the revolt were dispatched to Ameri 
can editors in the hinterland. But more important, the Junta effected its pur 
poses through a campaign of propaganda-pamphleteering that did not subside 
until its mission had been fulfilled. Some of these were written by members of 
the Junta in the United States or abroad. Others were adaptations of the 
writings of sympathetic Americans or consisted of pro-Cuban speeches by 
Cuban or American leaders, or pro-Cuban articles by American authors. 67 
All of these items were circulated as propaganda pamphlets by the Junta 
and many of them were quoted in Middle Westerri newspapers. 68 



IV 

The problem of evaluating the influence of the Junta in precipitating the 
Spanish-American War is a difficult one. In addition to the evidence of its 
influence from the foregoing data, the Junta was directly responsible for 
exposing the notorious De Lome letter of February 9, 1898, and, by some, 
it was accused of complicity in the tragic and mysterious destruction of the 
Maine in Havana harbor six days later. 60 It openly opposed McKinley's 
attempt, through charitable intervention, to relieve the civilian population of 
Cuba during the Spring of 1898, because such action threatened to remove 

06 Thomas W. Steep, "Cuban Insurgent Newspapers," National Magazine (Boston, 
1894-), VIII (May, 1898), 147-50. 

67 The following pamphlets, in the Hoes Collection at the Library of Congress, are 
typical illustrations of the propaganda activities of the Junta: Juan Guiteras, "The 
United States and Cuba" (Pamphlet, Philadelphia, 1895); Enrique Jos Varona, "Cuba 
Vs. Spain; Manifesto of the Cuban Revolutionary Party to the People of the United 
States of America" (Pamphlet, n.p., 1895); Fidel G. Pierra, "Facts About Cuba" 
(Pamphlet, n.p., 1895); "Cuba and the United States; Some Pertinent Facts Concerning 
toe Struggle for Independence" (Pamphlet, Atlanta, 1897); "The Cuban Question in Its 
True Light" by "An American" (Pamphlet, New York, 1895); "The Revolution in 
Cuba (n.p., c. 1896); "Cuban Revolution de 1895-1898" (Habana, 1898); Charles 
Henry Butler, "The Voice of the Nations" (Pamphlet, in Cuba Must Be Free Series, 
New York, 1898); "Address of Tomas Estrada Palma to the American People" 
(Pamphlet, n,p., c. February, 1897); Senator J. H. Gallinger, "For Cuban Independence" 
) ,, n 'S;', "r 1896); Senator Joh * T. Morgan, "Belligerent Rights for Cuba" 
(Pamphlet, Washington, D. C., 1897); W. D, Washburn, Jr., "Cuba and Spain; Our 
Plain Duty (Pamphlet, Minneapolis, February, 1898); Clarence King, "Shall Cuba Be 
* repnnted from Fomm (New York > 1886 ~>> xx (September, 1895), 50-65. 

oS h !f a8 ^ * ribune > December 17 T 1895; Saint Paul Pioneer Press, December 17, 1895 
IT ^Qfi\ ?lo 6 ^ 7 he De L6me Letter '" Nation (New York 1865 -)> kXVI (February 
ift IRQ* n \ n ei? ?' T c/ ' F' 287 ~ 92; Kansas City < Ml " ss uri) Journal, February 
<o'J ?C' aha Daily Bee > F bruary 10, 1898; Cleveland Leader, February 11 13 
1898; Detroit Free Press, February 12, 1898; Milwaukee Journal, February 10 lW 
Auxier, op. cit,, pp. 258-68. *^, 
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one of the chief grounds for insisting on American intervention. It informed 
him, also, just before war was declared, that the Cuban Revolutionary Party 
would accept neither the proposed plan of autonomy nor any other solution 
of the Cuban question short of complete independence from Spanish au 
thority. 70 Although the beet-sugar industry in the United States was probably 
the force back of it, the Junta claimed credit for the Teller Resolution which 
promised that Cuban independence would follow American intervention. 71 

Be this as it may, it cannot be doubted that the activities of the Junta here 
outlined stimulated the growth of sentiment in favor of the insurrectionary 
movement in Cuba and that by so doing they contributed toward the evolution 
of the policy that was later pursued by the United States on the Cuban ques 
tion. The evidence here presented suggests, also, the need for a more compre 
hensive investigation into the relationship between the propaganda activities 
of the Junta and the causes for the Spanish-American War. There were, how 
ever, at least three other factors which, combined with the propaganda of the 
Cuban Junta, seem finally to have led to American intervention in the Cuban 
crisis. These were the basic interests of the United States in the Caribbean, 
Spanish violations of these interests, and the implications of the Cuban ques 
tion in American politics. 72 

The alert Junta recognized and took advantage of all these forces. That it 
appreciated the American response to its own propaganda efforts is shown in 
the following telegi&m which, as early as 1895, Estrada Palma sent to a 
Middle Western editor: 

We congratulate you and the people of the West for the noble stand you have 
taken, and we sincerely hope that your efforts on our behalf will be fruitful, as 
the cause of Cuba is the cause of freedom. No wonder that it should excite the 
universal sympathy of liberty-loving Americans, 78 

The fruits of the Junta's propaganda which followed later, in financial 
contributions, recruits, liberal interpretations of our neutrality laws, the estab 
lishment of a sentiment in Congress favoring the recognition of Cuban bel- 

70 Milwaukee Sentinel, April 21, 1898, For the Junta's opposition to autonomy see: 
Louisville Courier-Journal, June 4, 1897; Cleveland Plain Dealer, November 28, 1897; 
Chicago Times-Herald, May 17, 1897; Saint Paul Pioneer Press, October 27, 1897; 
Indianapolis Journal, September 22, 1897. 

71 The relation of the beet sugar interests in the Middle West to the Teller Resolution 
is suggested by the comment of the following papen? while the Teller Resolution was 
under consideration in 1898, and while the Cuban Reciprocity Treaty was being dis 
cussed during 1901-1902: Sioux City Journal, April 14, 20, 1898; Saint Paul Dispatch, 
March 29, 1898; Milwaukee Sentinel, April 17, 1898; Louisville Courier-Journal, Sep 
tember 20, December 19, 1901; Indianapolis Journal, January 28, 1902; Nebraska 
(Lincoln) State Journal, May 25, 1902; Detroit Free Press, October 22, 1901. For the 
Junta's claims see; Rubens, op. dt,, pp, 341-42. 

7a Auxier, op. cit, f and article cited in Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 
73 Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, December 15, 1895. 
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ligerency, and finally in armed American intervention, all showed that the 
Junta had indeed done its job well; perhaps too well to suit the interests of the 
insurgents, who so bitterly opposed the intervention resolution of April 21, 
1898, because it failed to recognize the existence of their provisional gov 
ernment. 74 

74 Milwaukee Sentinel, April 21, 1898; Chicago Daily Inter Ocean, April 7, 1898; 
Cleveland Leader, April 7, 1898; Columbus Evening Dispatch, April 7, 1898. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT AS 
LEGISLATIVE LEADER: 
SUCCESS OR FAILURE? 



INTRODUCTION 



Whereas biographies of Theodore Roosevelt had previously been rather 
adulatory in tone, the publication in 1931 of Henry F. Pringle's 
charmingly written Theodore Roosevelt ushered in a period during 
which historians either refused to take Roosevelt seriously or were highly 
critical of his actions. Pringle, Matthew Josephson, and others tended to 
minimize Roosevelt's accomplishments as President. His commitment to the 
cause of Progressivism was questioned, and he was pictured as a compromiser 
who was generally ready to settle for half-a-loaf when harder fighting might 
have gained the whole loaf. 

Thanks largely to the writings of George Mowry, John M. Blum, and 
Howard K. Beale and to the publication of The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, 
edited by Siting E. Morison, historians in the last ten or fifteen years have 
begun to reappraise Roosevelt and to upgrade him in their evaluations. Today, 
Roosevelt the President is pictured as a leader who advanced the cause of 
Progressivism to a significant degree, who practiced the art of politics with 
consummate skill, who raised the office of the Presidency to a new stature, 
who asserted the supremacy of the national interest over any special interest, 
and who understood far better than most of his contemporaries both the nature 
of world politics and the role the United States would have to play in world 
affairs. 1 

Both Matthew Josephson and John Blum in the selections which follow 
concentrate on Roosevelt's record as a legislative leader after his smashing 
triumph at the polls in 1904. The author and biographer Josephson argues 
that Roosevelt did not take advantage of the opportunity for positive leader 
ship that his electoral triumph provided, Roosevelt, he contends, was not really 
devoted to the cause oj reform and was bored by complex economic problems. 
In the crucial battle over the Hepburn Act, Roosevelt, according to Josephson, 
surrendered to the Old Guard and thus lost the fight for effective railroad 
regulation, 

1 See, for example, Arthur S. Link, "Theodore Roosevelt in His Letters," Yale Review* 
XLIU (June 1954), 589-598. 
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Blum, author of the brilliant The Republican Roosevelt and associate editor 
of The Roosevelt Letters, takes direct issue -with Josephson. The Yale history 
professor contends that Roosevelt was highly effective in his dealings with 
Congress and had a basic understanding of the problem of government control 
of business. In the fight for the Hepburn Act, Roosevelt, in Blum's opinion, 
maneuvered adroitly and ultimately secured from Congress precisely the sort 
of measure he wanted, a measure which "endowed the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with power commensurate with its task." 



The Politics of Reform* 

by 

Matthew Josephson 

The old Senators who still ruled Congress seemed surprisingly unhappy 
over the sweeping Republican party triumph of 1904. < 

"What is to be done now with our victory is a pretty serious question," 
wrote the canny Orville Platt of Connecticut to Aldrich. 1 It was a question that 
Theodore Roosevelt, too, asked himself continually. 

Originally a political "accident," he had won more real power than any of 
the dreary Republican worthies who had preceded him in his office since 
Lincoln. He was not only the chief magistrate, but the unchallenged leader 
of his party organization, seated in the driving seat of the Steam Roller. 
The opportunity for positive leadership lay open for him, with the Presidential 
power less restricted by indirect controls than ever before, as a similar oppor 
tunity fell one day to a later Roosevelt after re-election in 1936. 

Moreover he could say, in this great hour, that his re-election, which 
vindicated his principles, was owing 

not to the politicians primarily, although I have done my best to get on with 
them; not to the financiers, although I have staunchly upheld the rights of prop 
erty; but above all to Abraham Lincoln's "plain people"; to the folk who worked 
hard on farm, in shop, or on the railroads, or who owned little stores, little busi 
nesses which they managed themselves, I would literally, not figuratively, rather 
cut off my right hand than forfeit by any improper act of mine the trust and 
regard of these people. 2 

No one could utter braver sentiments than T. R., nor with firmer conviction, 
at a given moment. His second inauguration, celebrated by a crowd of 500,000 

* From Matthew Josephson, The President Makers (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and 
Company, 1940), pp, 175-182, 219-221, 226-236. Reprinted by permission. Although 
extracts from both Chapters VI and VII of the Josephson book are included in the 
selection, the title is that of Chapter VII. 

1 Stephenson, op. cit*, p. 250. 

a Bishop, op* cit. t T. R. to Wisler, Nov. 19, 1904, Vol. I, p. 345. 
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persons who streamed into the capital, witnessed his liberation from pledges 
to the dead man he had succeeded. "I am glad to be President in my own 
right," he said to John Hay. 3 

There is evidence that he weighed the trend of the recent elections, and the 
popular emotions that accompanied it, in serious spirit. One perhaps important 
symptom was the sharp rise of the tiny Socialist party, led by Eugene Debs, 
from 100,000 votes in 1900 to 400,000 votes in 1904. Roosevelt duly noted 
this when he remarked privately in February, 1905, that the growth of the 
Socialist party was "far more ominous than any Populist or similar movement 
in the past." 4 William Jennings Bryan, who also watched the popular pulse 
most carefully, told friends that he now feared the coming of socialism. The 
new party's rapid growth might lead soon to the capture of one of the older 
parties, as the Populists had managed to do in 1896. It was proof also "that 
the Democratic party has been too conservative to satisfy the reform element 
of the country." 5 

In serious vein, Roosevelt also pondered over the labor problem, though 
only a minority of American workers were Socialists, while the great majority 
pinned their hopes upon the economic action of the federated craft unions led 
by Samuel Gompers. In a long letter, written two days after the election to 
his Attorney General, Philander C. Knox (retiring now to enter the Senate), 
Roosevelt explored the possibilities of a Square Deal to labor. Hitherto, with 
Knox's aid, he had grappled chiefly with the great problems of the day that 
were connected with organized capital. To Knox, the conservative attorney 
for Carnegie, Roosevelt gave credit handsomely for having given shape to 
policies which were only "half-formulated" in his own mind. But once in the 
Senate, there would be occasion for Knox to give as deep thought to the 
problem of labor as he had given to that of capital. 

More and more the labor movement of this country will become a factor of 
vital importance. ... If the attitude of the New York Sun toward labor, as 
toward the trusts, becomes the attitude of the Republican party, we shall some 
day go down before a radical and extreme democracy with a crash which would 
be disastrous to the nation. We must not only do justice but we must show the 
wage-worker that we are doing justice. We must make it evident that while there 
is not any weakness in our attitude, while we unflinchingly demand good conduct 
from them, yet we are equally resolute in the effort to secure them all just and 
proper consideration. 

Here we see in this confidential, artless letter how Roosevelt still never 
falters in his desire to play the Great Mediator. His hope of upholding the 

democratic doctrine of "equality before the law" in the conflicts of capital 

* 

a Hay, Diaries, Vol. V, Nov. 8, 1904. 4 Pringle, Roosevelt, p. 3(98. 

8 E. E. Robinson, American Political Parties, p. 289. 
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and labor corresponded significantly with the English and European political 
reform movements of this time, which conceived of social legislation as con 
cessions to be made in time, as a form of "ransom" paid in order to safeguard 
society and its prosperity. The concessions might be costly; yet, as a Joseph 
Chamberlain intimated, their costs could be paid out of future profits, and 
would be outweighed by the gains in security from tragic upheavals. 
Roosevelt argued: 

It would be a dreadful calamity if we saw this country divided into two parties, 
one containing the bulk of the property owners and conservative people, the other 
the bulk of the wage-workers and less prosperous people, generally; each party 
insisting upon, demanding much that was wrong, and each party sullen and 
angered by real and fancied grievances. 

And what was the answer, what were the measures which, taken in time, 
would prevent such a fearful outcome? Roosevelt like the corporation lawyers 
Knox and Root wished to preserve the existing balance of property relations. 
Further than this he had no definite measures in mind, no time-table, no 
program. He seemed to offer only a standard, a kind of "moral" imperative, 
which his conservative colleagues often accepted, but as often wavered from, 
as it suited their material interests: ". . . Here in this republic, it is peculiarly 
incumbent upon the man with whom things have prospered to be in a certain 
sense the keeper of his brother with whom life has gone hard." For "the surest 
way to provoke an explosion of wrong and injustice is to be short-sighted, 
narrow-minded, greedy and ignorant. . . ." e 

Yet vague as was the plan, and wavering the leader, it is true, as Herbert 
Croly later reflected, that Roosevelt groped in sound directions. His "new 
Nationalism" or "new Hamiltonianism," while strongly centralizing the gov 
ernment authority, made this augmented authority appear to be more respon 
sive to the popular will; it served not as a bulwark against the rising tide of 
democracy, but as an effective instrument of the common national welfare. 
Even in compromise and failure, Rooseveltian leadership gave signs of what 
could be done; pointed to the "promise of American life." 

"In internal affairs, I cannot say that I entered the Presidency with any 
deliberately planned and far-reaching scheme of social betterment," Roosevelt 
recollected in writing his autobiography. The more \^as the pity. What is 
remarkable at this stage is that, with a record-breaking victory to his credit, 
and holding an unchallenged position of leadership, Roosevelt confined him 
self so severely in his actual domestic policies. 

While he wondered what to do with his victory, strong influence was 
brought to bear upon him to see to it that any reform or trust control activities 
should work, as he put it, "without paralyzing the energies of the business 

c T. R, Papers, T. R. to P. C Knox, Nov, 10, 1904. 
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community." 7 From the West came two spokesmen of progressive measures, 
Governors Cummins and La Follette, with whom he held a long conference, 
La Follette advocated strong measures to control railroads and fix the rates 
they charged; Cummins urged a reduction of the tariff rates that would help, 
as he thought, to curb the trusts and lower the cost of living. Cummins, on 
leaving, expressed himself as satisfied with the interview, and counted upon 
Roosevelt's adherence to tariff reform. He recalled in later years that the 
President had shown him a passage in his forthcoming Message to Congress 
indicating as much. 8 

However, something very powerful moved Roosevelt at this juncture, and 
at almost the last hour before making public his message he veered and 
changed his mind. Senator Aldrich came to see him; Senator O. H. Platt like 
wise; and Speaker "Joe" Cannon also came to his desk. To Roosevelt's pro 
posal to do something about tariff reform in the early future, Aldrich coolly 
answered: "Possibly." Senator Platt may well have reminded the President 
of the wisdom of holding to the "gentleman's agreement" of 1902 * to avoid 
forbidden subjects. Cannon was even more forthright, according to his own 
later account. A struggle over the tariff would probably end in failure, and 
would moreover prevent enactment of the railroad bill Roosevelt had set his 
heart upon. By telegram, the sentences in the Message of December, 1904, 
referring to tariff reform, already given out to the press, were "killed." 

The Message to Congress of December, 1904, which was to announce a 
Roosevelt who had "come into his own," and which had been awaited with 
burning curiosity, proved to be a most moderate document. In a spirit of 
humanity it recommended laws fostering workmen's compensation and re 
stricting child labor. It was silent upon the tariff issue. Its proposals for the 
extension of government control over the railroads were the most important 
ones. Responding to bitter criticisms of existing freight rates, Roosevelt urged 
that Congress must accord a genuine power to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission when complaints were brought "to decide, subiect to judicial 
review, what shall be a reasonable rate. . . ." 

The terms of the Message were conciliatory. Great corporations, the 
President said, were "necessary," and for their "great and singular mental 
powers" the masters of corporations were entitled to large rewards. However, 
they must give due regard to the public interest, 

7 T. R. Papers, T. R, to Sir George Trevelyan, Mar. 9, 1905, 

8 Stephenson, op. cit., p. 235, citing memorandum of A. B, Cummins. 

* Editor's note: The reference is to an agreement Roosevelt is alleged to have made 
-With Senators Nelson Aldrich and Mark Hanna by which the President promised not 
to tamper with the tariff or the currency in return for a free hand in dealing with other 
problems. 

i 9 Ibid< f p. 462, memorandum of L, W. Busbey; cf. also L. W, Busbey, Cannon, pp, 
208-209. 
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Instant relief was felt now by the anxious railroad lobbyists and "railroad 
Senators" in Washington. Soon it became plain that, although an administra 
tion railroad bill was to be introduced in Congress, nothing would be done 
during the "Lame Duck" session, and that Roosevelt would not care to call 
a special session of the new, more liberal Congress, which would normally 
convene at the end of 1905. It was evident also that Roosevelt had as yet won 
no agreement of definite support for his bill from Aldrich and Cannon, who 
controlled Congress still with an unshaken grip. These men waited, and 
worked to gain time. 

It was less well known that the great railroad master Edward H. Harriman, 
accompanied by his lawyer, quietly visited Washington several times in the 
winter of 1904-1905, and also in December, 1905, at the time of the new 
session of Congress. It is evident that in keeping with the friendly alliance 
between Harriman and Roosevelt, during the late campaign, Harriman was 
being "consulted" by those who advised the President in framing the proposed 
law. Yet Harriman disapproved of everything in the way of railroad legis 
lation. He was not an easy man to please, and strain arose between the two 
aggressive men, more than a year before their public quarrel, almost imme 
diately after the election to which Harriman had given such signal help. 

The difficult course of Roosevelt's negotiations with both the railroad 
magnates and the Standpat leaders in Congress is reflected in certain letters 
to his Boswell, Joseph B. Bishop, and to Lodge. After a snarl of debate, the 
railroad reform bill, which had passed the House, died in the committee rooms 
of the Senate. It was evident that Roosevelt did not press the issue strongly 
and was easily resigned to waiting for another year, when perhaps the force 
of public opinion would come to his aid more strongly. 

My chief fear is lest the big financiers who, outside of their own narrowly 
limited profession, are as foolish as they are selfish, will force the moderates to 
join with the radicals in radical action, under penalty of not obtaining any at all. 
/ much prefer moderate action: but the ultraconservatives may make it necessary 
to accept what is radical 10 

In a similar vein he wrote to his old political mentor Lodge, saying that 
the railroads were opposing his reform bill vigorously and hoped to beat it. 
"... I think they are very short-sighted not to understand that to beat it 
means to increase the danger of the movement for government ownership of 

railroads.'' n 

These are scarcely the tones of one who, by a tremendous personal victory, 
had made himself the master of his party, Roosevelt's ventures in legislative 
leadership (actually very few) show instead that he accepted strict limitations 

10 Bishop, op, cit., Vol. I, p. 428, Mar. 23, 1905; italics mine. 
u 'r. R. Papers, T. R. to Lodge, May 24, 1905; italics mine. 
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of his power in this field; that he dreaded the wearisome, perplexing task of 
driving a definite program of legislation through Congress; that he feared the 
machinelike control of the Senate and the autocratic rule of Speaker Cannon, 
in the House, would be immune to direct attacks. This machinelike control, 
especially in the lower House, remained unchallenged by both Roosevelt and 
Taft, until the insurrection led by Congressman Norris of Nebraska in 1910 
suddenly overthrew it. 

It was true that the President sought to rally public opinion to his side by 
making certain fighting speeches, such as that at Philadelphia, January 30, 
1905. Here, waving his Big Stick a little, he declared that our free people 
would not tolerate longer the vast power of corporate wealth, unless "the still 
higher power" of controlling this wealth in the interests of the whole people 
were lodged "somewhere in the Government." He asked for "justice" in the 
way of submitting the railroads to more rigorous supervision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and gave warning once more that, without such 
measures, our republic might founder like republics of olden times amid the 
destructive contests of the Haves and the Have-Nots, the Poor and Rich. 

Yet it was all too plain that his mind was distracted by the pernickety 
controversies that arose over the terms and details of a new empowering act 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission. Complex economic or financial 
problems always ended by boring him, for his mind, as his friends knew, was 
wanting in the spirit of orderly logic necessary to a law-making program. 
His heart, his emotions, were turned elsewhere in 1905 during this time of 
painful domestic controversy, financial scandal, and popular unrest to more 
distant fields, abroad, where a role of glory, infinitely simpler and more 
attractive to his nature, beckoned him. , . . 

Theodore Roosevelt's sharp veerings, his lapses into reform, so to 
speak, can be understood only in relation to the growing pressure brought 
upon him by the radicals. Left to his own devices, he tended to wait, to hesi 
tate, to temporize, like so many other professed reformers who were ready to 
believe that the mere occupation of office by themselves meant the winning 
of the battle. But the arrival of a La Follette, fresh from his provincial suc 
cesses, to a leading place in national politics was a portent and a reminder. 

Now Bryan, the "peerless leader" of the opposition party after 1 904, began 
to urge radical policies for the Democrats, His influential weekly newspaper, 
The Commoner, kept up a constant fire of criticism upon Mr, Roosevelt, 
pointing out week after week the compromising features of his tactics. Accord 
ing to the indefatigable adversary, Roosevelt was dangerously "Hamiltonian" 
and believed that u the well-born were born to rule" a very accurate judg 
ment of the President's convictions. Great opportunities lay before the pow 
erful President, said Bryan, but his own instincts led him to protect the 
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"plutocracy," whatever he might say in his set speeches year after year. Bryan 
challenged him on a series of issues. What was President Roosevelt doing 
(1) to advance the Eight-Hour Day, even to the extent of enforcing it in 
the District of Columbia on government contracts? (2) What was he doing 
to bring about a constitutional amendment permitting "more democracy 7 ' 
through the Direct Election of Senators? (3) What of more vigorous prose 
cution of monopolies? Why were horse-thieves who broke the law given crim 
inal punishment, while trust magnates who broke the law went unpunished? 
(4) Why was nothing done about the infamous court injunction used in labor 
disputes? (5) Why was there still no strict regulation of the railroads, after 
all these years? Why did President Roosevelt still oppose giving to the Inter 
state Commerce Commission the real power to initiate and fix railroad rates? 
What truth was there after all in the legend of the "iron man in the White 
House"? Bryan's organ asked. 12 

Thus after years of good fortune and comparatively smooth sailing Theo 
dore Roosevelt faced an increasingly troubled and critical public opinion at 
home after 1904. Though he stood at the zenith of his power and glory, thanks 
chiefly to foreign exploits, his hesitations were noticed, his compromises were 
measured by would-be rivals for popular leadership. 

The danger of party cleavage was always perfectly real to him. In the north 
western tier of states, hitherto staunchly Republican, he felt the constant 
clamor for downward revision of the tariff and increased trust prosecution. 
The clamor for more effective railroad regulation, led by La Follette and 
others, threatened to become a veritable "prairie fire." Yet for nearly two 
years, up to 1906, the clique of Aldrich and Cannon that still ruled Congress 
had warily forestalled legislative action. 

The essence of Roosevelt's diplomacy, as Professor C. E. Merriam has 
pointed out, lay in pursuing tactics of combination, and in avoiding the 
"permanent consolidation of any one group against him. . . ." His "on the 
one hand" and "on the other hand" policy enabled him to hold the middle 
class, and alternately to attract and repel the labor group and the business 
group. "Broadly speaking ... he was always detaching part of a group, 
commercial, labor or otherwise, and preventing solid opposition against 
him," 18 It was in very fear of a rupture within his party and of a combination 
of militant sectional and class movements, including Bryan, La Follette, and 
even Debs, that the Square Deal President now turned resolutely to the 
unpleasant business of writing large reforms into the statutes. For more than 
four years he had preached the Ten Commandments, yet no signal legislative 
achievements were credited to his name. , . . 

ia The Commoner, Nov. 18, 1904; Dec. 9, 1904; Apr. 13, Apr. 20, 1906, 
18 Merriam, Four American Party Leaders, p. 34. 
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By strenuous fighting for conservation, for pure-food and meat-inspection 
laws, and by frequent indictments of trusts, Roosevelt appeared to wage 
the struggle for reform with increasing vigor. His main objective, however, 
was still the passage of stronger laws regulating the railroads. To the press 
he stated frankly that the hour was late, that the people must have relief from 
the burdensome rates of the railroads. Yet in this contest he feared the out 
come. The railroads, he felt, were "crazy" in their hostility. In the winter of 
1906, while the railroad bill was being debated, Mr. Harriman and his lawyer, 
Sidney Webster, came several times to Washington and expressed the strongest 
objection, not only to the railroad bill but to investigations of the Harriman 
lines being made by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It was plain that 
Harriman, who had raised $250,000 for the campaign of 1904, was becoming 
alienated, although in endeavoring to learn what he desired the President 
could get nothing but "general allegations or sweeping accusations" from 
him. 14 

In a public address on October 19, 1905, Roosevelt had already hinted 
that he would willingly accept only a part of the power he sought in order 
to regulate the railroads; it was a hint of compromise. His Message to Con 
gress of December 9, 1905, whose main feature was the appeal for railroad 
control, also reiterated his prudent position of the year before: u My proposal 
is not to give the Interstate Commerce Commission power to initiate or orig 
inate rates generally, but to regulate a rate already fixed or originated by the 
roads, upon complaint and after investigation." The new rates to be established 
were to be, of course, "subject to review by the courts." Full publicity for the 
accounts of the railroad was another condition he favored. 

The remarkable thing was that twenty years after the Interstate Commerce 
Act had become law, the Commission it established had almost no power 
to interfere with the activities of railroads. One of the members had even 
resigned lately, making public protests at the impotence of this regulatory 
body. Even its limited power had been stripped away chiefly on the Consti 
tutional ground of "due process" by the remorseless reasoning of the 
Supreme Court, the court which Senator Aldrich was said to trust in as he 
trusted in Providence. The Commission could not of its own authority fix 
rates for the railroads, for such action might result in "confiscation." On the 
other hand, if a fair valuation of the railroad properties could once be estab 
lished, as La Follette urged, then "reasonable" rates permitting fair profits 
might be fixed. But the very mention of government appraisal of the railroad 
properties and fixing of their rates aroused terror of a red Socialist revolution 
in Senatorial breasts. 

In January the act enlarging the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 

14 T. R. Papers, T. R. to Sidney Webster, Jan. 31, 1907. 
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mission, in line with the President's moderate views, was introduced in 
Congress by Representative Hepburn of Iowa. After brief debate, the bill was 
quickly passed by the Lower House Speaker Cannon evidently offering no 
resistance and committed to the charge of a committee of the Senate for 
consideration. Here, the leader of the "Railway Senators," the multi-million 
aire Elkins of West Virginia, was chairman; beside him stood Nelson Aldrich, 
the "dictator," with divers faithful Republican followers. Tillman, on behalf 
of the Democratic minority in the Senate's Committee on Interstate Com 
merce, it was expected, would be able to accomplish nothing, and the bill 
would either be strangled by amendments or altogether killed. 

The Old Guard was willing to grant power to the government commission, 
ostensibly to fix rates, upon complaints brought before it; provided, first, that 
complaint could be made difficult, costly, and infrequent. That is, a grain ship 
per with a grievance would be obliged to retain a lawyer and send him to 
Washington to defend his petition. In the second place, rate cases were to be 
reviewed after considerable delays, and judged before Federal courts, involv 
ing further costly legal process and (probably) very conservative judgment. 
This was what was meant by allowing for "broad court review" of railroad 
rate cases. Now the trouble with Hepburn's bill, as sent from the Lower House, 
was that it provided for no special intervention by the Federal courts, save 
those normally offered under the Constitution. Aldrich therefore prepared to 
amend the Hepburn Bill; it was rumored also that rather humorous, dilatory 
tactics were planned in the shape of a long series of "joke" amendments. 
Suddenly, to the astonishment of the Senate leader, one of the "regular" 
Republican members, Jonathan Dolliver of Iowa, rebelled, and with two other 
Republicans joined the Democratic minority to report the bill favorably. 

Dolliver, the genial, studious giant with a pleasing gift for Lincolnesque 
oratory, long a popular and useful ornament in the conservative organization, 
had for several years, since 1903, shown signs of wishing to break from the 
leash. Like Governor Cummins of Iowa, who was soon to enter the Senate 
in place of the ancient Allison, Dolliver was sensitive to the strong current 
of discontent running again through the Granger states. Allison, who had 
reared him as his prot6g6 since the Ws, and raised him to the party's Inner 
Circle, had often stayed Dolliver's hand when he thought to revolt, saying: 
"Don't do it now. Wait until I'm gone. I know it is wrong. ... I have only 
a little while left, and I haven't got the strength to break away, But wait until 
I am gone. . . ." 15 Yet Dolliver now took a leading hand in the railroad bill, 
and prepared to issue a report in defiance of the Standpat dicta, saying nothing 
of "broad court review" and leaving the disposition of railway rate cases as 
the Lower House had voted it. 

15 La Follette, Autobiography, pp. 432-433. 
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On the 15th of February, 1906, Aldrich had an interview with the President 
possibly a stormy one of which neither divulged anything to the public. 
Aldrich fought for delay, and even turned for aid to certain friends on the 
Democratic side of the Senate. Meanwhile Dolliver worked in close colla 
boration with Roosevelt to advance the new bill. 

When the Senate's Committee on Interstate Commerce reported out the 
bill, it was seen that the Republican majority had split its vote. The Eastern 
faction, among them Aldrich, Foraker, Elkins, and Kean, opposed the Hep 
burn Bill; the Western Republicans, Dolliver and Clapp, joined with the 
Democratic minority under Tillman to bring about favorable recommendation. 
This development, undoubtedly forced by the crafty Aldrich, gave him the 
occasion for his astonishing maneuver by which "Pitchfork Ben" Tillman, the 
Southern radical Democrat, was designated to report the bill out of committee 
without the official indorsement of the Republican party. Thus if the bill came 
to grief or created evil consequences it would not be a Republican affair. 
Moreover Dolliver, who had hoped to sponsor the bill, was out-flanked, while 
the President would be placed in an awkward position. For not long ago 
Mr, Roosevelt had had a resounding personal quarrel with the irascible South 
erner Tillman and had barred him from the White House. 

Yet Tillman accepted his mission in good faith. As in the stirring campaign 
of '96, beside Bryan and Altgeld, he girded himself for a general onslaught 
upon entrenched corporate wealth and privilege, eager to garner what credit 
he could for the Democratic party. The President, meanwhile, after enjoying 
Aldrich's strange pleasantry, made conciliatory statements to the press, declar 
ing that he "did not care a rap" for personal difference, and, in the interests 
of railroad reform, would co-operate unstintedly with the Democratic leader, 
"Pitchfork Ben." 

For sixty days, during the months of March and April, the Senate chamber 
rang with a great "Constitutional debate" over railroad control. One by one 
the conservative Republican orators arose and attacked a measure which 
ostensibly had the support of their own administration. Foraker of Ohio, the 
grey-haired hero of the Civil War, condemned the Hepburn Bill as "Demo 
cratic" in its inspiration. This old politician, not yet known as the "hireling" 
of the Standard Oil Company that he was, was heard with respect when he 
pleaded passionately for liberty to railroad owners, The policy of centralized 
control that was embodied in the Hepburn Bill, he argued, would "feed on 
itself . . . and spread like a conflagration until in some form or other it com 
prehended and applied to every other kind of business, for such were the 
teachings and plans of Socialism." 10 

Senator Philander Knox of Pennsylvania, formerly Attorney General in 

18 Congressional Record, May 18, 1906. 
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Roosevelt's Cabinet, pointed out that the bill placed some ten billions of rail 
road property under the arbitrary control of government agencies, "beyond 
the protecting clauses of the Constitution." He urged the inclusion of an 
amendment providing for "broad judicial review" of all railroad rate cases 
(which would be, in effect, an invitation to endless court suits). Otherwise, 
sacred rights, "painfully won from the tyrannies of the past, rights adhering 
to the rich as well as to the poor, would be forfeited. . . . The courts," cried 
Knox, in a ringing peroration, "are the guardians of our rights and liberties." 17 
Thus the theme of the opposition was the danger of a tyranny of the poor 
over the rich! 

While Aldrich and his Senatorial lawyers fought to defeat the Hepburn Bill 
by ingenious constitutional arguments, or sniped at it with a series of amend 
ments, a crowd of Democratic and Republican "Granger" Senators, led by 
Tillman and Dolliver, defended the bill in torrents of words. They fought for 
"narrow court review," limiting the injunctive power of the Federal courts 
to suspend the government's action in railroad-shipper disputes; else, they 
contended, the floodgates of litigation would be opened. The issue was, simply 
put: should the Interstate Commerce Commission be given veritable power 
over the railways, or illusory powers that would be haltered in the courts? 

The President for a time pursued the fight with uncommon force and 
resourcefulness, though Aldrich held the votes of forty Senators in his hand. 
As Mark Sullivan has recalled it, Roosevelt arranged with his admirers among 
the newspaper correspondents that a series of vigorous articles on the railroads 
and on Senators sympathetic to them should appear during the debate over 
the railroad control bill. In January, 1906, there appeared in the World's 
Work a powerful attack upon Senators Aldrich, Hale, Spooner, Elkins, 
Penrose, Foraker, Depew, and Kean, as "representatives of corporate business 
everywhere, . . ." In McClure's Magazine for March, 1906, Ray Stannard 
Baker published a careful, documented study of the evil tendencies of the rail 
roads and their abuse of political privilege. 18 Rumors were circulated in the 
press, evidently inspired, that the President even hoped to send a few railroad 
presidents to jail, believing that it would have a wholesome effect on the 
situation, 

News of sensational charges against the Standard Oil and the American 
Sugar Refining companies, developing from current investigations, was hinted 
at, as if held over the heads of the opposition. Also, in a series of public 
addresses during the early spring of 1906, Roosevelt made what then seemed 
radical proposals proposals for an inheritance tax that would gradually level 
wealth, and for Federal laws regulating insurance companies within the Dis 
trict of Columbia. These were the days when Roosevelt thundered most heavily 

17 Ibid., Mar. 28, 1906. 18 Sullivan, op., cit., Vol. Ill, p. 241, 
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against the "malefactors of great wealth." Yet, whatever the popular effect of 
these broadsides, votes were still lacking in the Senate to encompass the 
passage of the Hepburn Bill, which he had made the spearhead of his program 
of economic reform. 

In the early stages of the Senate deadlock, Roosevelt made great efforts to 
gather together a Senate majority. Through an intermediary he communicated 
privately with Senator Tillman, the Democratic floor leader, and made an 
"arrangement" for collaboration between the Democrats and himself. Tillman 
reported that he could count upon the aid of from twenty-six to twenty-eight 
of the Democratic contingent of thirty-three Senators. In addition, Dolliver 
promised the support of between twenty and twenty-two Western Republicans, 
making a majority of from forty-six to fifty votes out of ninety. The delicate 
negotiations for a coalition with the Democrats a rather bold undertaking 
for a Republican President were completed at a conference on April 14, 
1906, in Attorney General Moody's office, both Tillman and Dolliver being 
present. Roosevelt, as Tillman declared, promised to ''stand by" the coalition 
and contribute executive pressure in support. of the bill, whose terms, provid 
ing for "narrow court review," were agreed upon. 19 

Roosevelt's public struggles with Aldrich often partook of the character of 
mock warfare. He respected and bowed before Aldrich's power. "My experi 
ence . . . has made me feel respect and regard for Aldrich," he told Taft in 
1903, "as one of that group of Senators, including Allison, Hanna, Spooner, 
Platt of Connecticut, Lodge, and one or two others, who ... are the most 
powerful factors in Congress." Though he disagreed with them radically on 
many questions they were "the leaders, and their great intelligence and power, 
and their desire ... to do what is best for the government, makes them not 
only essential to work with but desirable to work with." 20 

To work instead with the Democrats, in order to pass a bill which Aldrich 
opposed, meant not only a break in the party harmony, but final departure 
from the President's tacit "gentleman's agreement" with th# Standpatters. 
It was a decision before which Theodore Roosevelt hesitated deeply. Fortu 
nately, conciliators were there to devise a compromise between the "narrow" 
and "broad" court review positions, difficult as that seemed, And then the 
magic of Aldrich accomplished the rest: subjection of the dynamic President, 
in his first large battle to lead Congress. 

Aldrich's magic consisted at this time simply in his subterranean connection 
with friendly "Railway Senators" among the Democrats. The veteran Joseph 
Bailey of Texas, a florid, old-fashioned orator, with large black hat, sedate 

19 Tillman's account. Congressional Record, May 12, 1906; Stephenson, op, cit,, 
pp. 307-308. 

ao T, R> Papers, Roosevelt to Taft, Mar. 13, 1903. 
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black suit, and string necktie, was at that time the real leader of the Democrats 
in the Senate. Though he publicly appeared to be sponsoring the "narrow" 
review clauses of the Hepburn Bill, as well as other popular measures urged 
by the Democracy, public scandal not long afterward stamped him as a part 
ner in certain dubious oil enterprises that eventually came under the control 
of the Rockefeller clan. Legend also has pointed to him as the secret lieutenant 
of Aldrich on the Democratic side, who brought about, when needed, the 
sudden switch of two or three vitally necessary Democratic votes to the 
conservative side. For example, one of the amendments that Bailey proposed, 
an "anti-injunction" clause, had the air of being so radical that the Supreme 
Court would certainly nullify the whole railroad act. 21 

Tillman himself, according to his memorandum of the proceedings, "sus 
pected the Texan [Bailey] ... of holding secret conferences with Aldrich," 
and, as he reported to Roosevelt, kept a close watch on his colleague, lest he 
"sell out." 22 

Just when victory over the Standpatters seemed assured though with the 
dangerous help of a coalition of Democrats and Western Republicans of the 
La Follette type the game passed from the President's hands. For at the 
Democratic caucus, on April 18, 1906, when noses were counted, to every 
one's surprise it was found that several recruits were missing. This was all 
hat Aldrich needed. 

For Roosevelt the deadlock had been wearying, and the adventure of work- 
ng with the Democrats, who would seek credit for railroad reform, politically 
lazardous. He pressed the distraught Tillman to produce the missing Demo 
cratic votes; but though Tillman pleaded for time, they were not found in the 
ast two weeks of April. After having held the threat of a coalition with 
he Democrats over Aldrich's head, Roosevelt was now ready to abandon the 
:omedy of intrigue, and to "trade" or compromise, He wished, as both Lincoln 
Jteffens and La Follette complained, simply to "get something through"; he 
vould content himself in the end with "half a loaf," when half a loaf was 
yorse than none. 

On May 4 Nelson Aldrich called at the White House* Reports of this secret 
iterview held that the "dictator" of the Senate was suave and gracious in 
ictory. Roosevelt, judging from his letter to Lodge, acknowledged his defeat 
i "sporting" fashion, and vowed that Aldrich, who represented only "ten per 
ent of the people," would be vanquished the next time* Meanwhile an election 
^as approaching, and they must think of the fortunes of their party. 2 * 
A compromise amendment, made ready by the practiced Senator Allison, 

21 S, H. Acheson, Jo& Bailey, The Last Democrat, p, 201. 

aa Roosevelt to Allison, the New York Tribuiw, May 16, 1906, 

33 Lodge, Correspondence, VoL II, p, 370. 
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was now quickly produced. It had the language of strong railroad reform, but 
it offered the legal realities of broadest court review and restraint in favor of 
the railroads, in the shape of occult clauses permitting "interlocutory injunc 
tions" and other court interventions which would limit government control. 
On the morning of May 4, 1906, it was understood in Washington that the 
harassed President had yielded suddenly and given his approval to the "Allison 
amendment," abandoning the Tillman-Dolliver reform coalition. When the 
Republican compromise terms were made known a week later, they were 
universally described as a "gold brick." 

The vociferous Tillrnan and his fellow Democrats were outraged by the 
bad faith, and even "betrayal," they had suffered at the hands of the President. 
Roosevelt, they cried, had ended by yielding to Aldrich. He was "so consti 
tuted," as Senator Rayner of Maryland remarked, "that he cannot look at a 
trap without fooling with the spring." 24 The Hepburn Act emerged, however, 
as a simon-pure Republican party measure, supported by the Old Guard. The 
embittered Tillman then disburdened himself of a remarkable "confession" 
on May 12, 1906, before the Senate, relating how the President had sought 
him out and agreed to use his services as leader of the opposition party, then 
cast him aside in order to effect a compromise with his own party leaders. 
Roosevelt issued angry denials from the White House; charges and counter 
charges filled the air with confusion as the memorable session of Congress 
drew to its close in June. 

Roosevelt had been on the verge of forcing through Congress a measure 
that would have substantially increased the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over railroad rates. It would have meant a bitter conflict within 
his own party, the possibility of overthrowing the old leaders and creating a 
new political alignment upon progressive and conservative beliefs. Instead he 
had recoiled, accepted a half-measure that brought no relief from the abuses 
that agitated a large part of the public. In defending himself, he argued that 
the bill he signed was the "same thing" that he had asked for; yet few believed 
him, 20 

As if to conceal his embarrassment, on May 4, 1906, the day when his 
compromise with Aldrich was announced, Roosevelt delivered his fiercest 
broadside against the industrial trusts in a message to Congress which laid 
bare the secret practices of the Standard Oil and sugar-refining trusts and the 

34 The New York World, May 12, 1906. 

35 The Hepburn Act extended the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
over pipe lines, express companies, sleeping-car companies, and railway terminals; it 

, was given the power not to fix rates, but to nullify rates found unreasonable, on com 
plaints of shippers. "Far from satisfying agrarian demands, the Hepburn Act only 
stimulated the progressive surge which was soon to induce a political earthquake, . , " 
(C A, and M. R. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization, Vol. II, p. 568.) 
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coal-carrying combination. He promised that his Attorney General would 
institute prosecutions against all these wrongdoers at an early date. 26 But one 
of the newspaper men present continued to question the President concerning 
the Hepburn Act amendments, and his explanations appeared labored. Finally, 
the reporter who had admired him exclaimed bluntly: "But Mr. President, 
what we want to know is why you surrendered." To this Roosevelt made no 
direct reply. 27 



President, Congress, and Control* 

by 
John Morton Blum 

At no time was Theodore Roosevelt more intent on achievement, more 
attuned to opinion, or more conscious of the nice relationships within his 
party than in November 1904 when he had at last become President in his own 
right, "Stunned" though he may have been "by the overwhelming victory" 
he had won, he nevertheless turned at once to fashion a program for Congress. 
His pursuit of the objective in that program he most valued a measure to 
regulate the railroads demonstrated perhaps better than any other episode 
in his Presidency both his facility in dealing with Congress and his mature 
evaluation of the kind of public arrangement which would best permit neces 
sary government control over industrial operations. 

Roosevelt was never a speculative man. Thinking as he did primarily about 
specific issues, he understood and judged large problems in terms of their 
more limited parts, By his intent, furthermore, his actions spoke for him better 
than did his words. He made his points most convincingly when he dealt with 
situations instead of theories. His talents and his purpose are best understood, 
therefore, by examination of those activities he counted most significant. This 
was the importance of his railroad program, For it he exercised those qualities 
of executive leadership upon which successful Presidents must depend; with 

26 The New York World, May 5, 1912, 

37 Stephenson, op, c//, ( pp, 314-315, citing memorandum of Richard Hooker. 

* Reprinted by permission of the publishers from John Morton Blum, The Republican 
Roosevelt, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, Copyright, 1954, by The 
President and Fellows of Harvard College, Pp, 73-105, 
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it he expected to provide the devices upon which the governing of an industrial 
society might depend. 

On various occasions Roosevelt overcame the obstacles imposed by the 
American Constitution and party system. Again and again he arranged that 
his recommendations should embody or win the concern of party leaders who, 
reflecting conflicting regional and economic demands, often had little in com 
mon other than the desire to retain office. He maneuvered legislation past 
the gamut of committee hearings and congressional debates where powerful 
chairmen and adroit parliamentarians knew how to delay and divert, some 
times defeat, the consensus of the party. Prepared as he was to influence his 
party and Congress by mobilizing public opinion, careful as he was never to 
press his program beyond the limits he calculated as practicable, he nurtured 
bills for the inspection of meat-packing, for the definition and enforcement 
of pure food and drug standards, for the expansion of the navy. But of all 
the legislation Roosevelt proposed, he had to work hardest and most skill 
fully for his railroad program. 

Conspicuous inequities in American industrial life drew Roosevelt's con 
centration to railroad regulation. Existing laws had failed to affect the practices 
by which railway managers, usually unwillingly, often solely to protect their 
properties, favored the largest, most ruthless industrial corporations. Faced, 
as they were, with enormous fixed costs interest on huge bonded debts, 
depreciation on large anc[ expensive equipment railroads, to insure enough 
business to meet their overheads, acceded to the demands of such corpora 
tions as the Standard Oil Company, the Armour Company, and the American 
Sugar Refining Company for freight rates below those accorded to smaller 
shippers. Although the Elkins Act of 1903 forbade these discriminations, the 
law was continually violated outright. These violations the offenders could 
usually obscure by* bookkeeping methods over which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had no control, The Elkins Act, furthermore, was continually 
circumvented. Standard Oil and Armour, among many others, besides seeking 
rebates, obtained discriminatory favor by arranging to receive inordinately 
large fees from railroads for the use of private cars such as oil or refrigerator 
cars and private sidings and terminals which the corporations owned. 
Practices such as these helped large shippers to grow wealthier, to absorb 
their less-favored competitors, to increase thereby their control over markets, 
and consequently to set prices for their products higher than those that might 
otherwise have obtained. If the railroads suffered, they too often compensated 
for their losses by establishing seemingly excessive freight rates either on com 
modities like grain and carbon black whose producers were in no position 
to demand favors, or over routes where there was no competition for trans 
portation services. 
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Determined to remedy these conditions, Roosevelt proposed that Congress 
give the Interstate Commerce Commission effective power over railroad ac 
counts, over private railway equipment, and most important in modest 
degree, over railroad rates. To translate this recommendation into legislation, 
Roosevelt first created a controlled environment within his party and then 
adapted his views to parliamentary conditions. He established by his tactics 
a productive relationship between the executive and Congress. While his pro 
gram was debated in the Senate, in the session of 1905-1906, Roosevelt 
defined explicitly the concepts of executive control essential to his more elab 
orate theses on political economy. During and immediately after the lame 
duck session of 19041905, by strategy as revealing of his purpose as was his 
later, more explicit definition, he committed the Republicans to railroad 
regulation and twice got through the House bills that embodied his policy. 

Roosevelt's first negotiation necessitated the sacrifice of his announced 
intention to direct a revision of the tariff. It depended, however, on the con 
tinuing threat of tariff revision. The manner in which Roosevelt used tariff 
revision to advance railroad regulation and the reasons for which he sub 
ordinated the one issue to the other have meaning both as a revelatory instance 
of executive leadership and as an important indication of the central purpose 
of Roosevelt's political action. 

Only two days after the election of 1904 Roosevelt informed Nicholas 
Murray Butler thr.t he had "already begun the effort to secure a bill to revise 
and reduce the tariff," The President well understood the dimensions of this 
task. In his first term he had almost lost to the Republican standpatters his 
prolonged fight for reciprocity with Cuba. Yet even as his second term began 
he raised the whole tariff issue, because, he suggested in a heated moment, 
"we beat the Democrats on the issue that protection was robbery, and that 
when necessary we would amend or revise the tariff ourselves," This expla 
nation, as Roosevelt knew, did violence to the facts. If the Republicans had 
any effective national issue in the campaign of 1904 other than Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Square Deal, it was certainly not tariff revision. The Pres 
ident had accepted a platform that complacently praised Dingleyism; he had 
strongly endorsed the principle of protection, chastised his Secretary of War 
for favoring tariff reduction in a campaign speech, and denounced the Demo 
crats for their insistence that protection was robbery. 

In his more candid and quiet moments, Roosevelt explained his position 
with less hyperbole and more effect. "I am convinced," he wrote, "that there 
is, among the good Republicans and among the masses of independent 
Democrats who supported us . . . , a very strong feeling in favor of what 
I prefer to call an amendment rather than a revision of the tariff laws." u My 
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own judgment," Roosevelt confessed, "is that it is dangerous to undertake 
to do anything, but that it is fatal not to undertake it . . ." 

This assessment of political sentiment had some validity. The Republican 
differences on the tariff were major and real. A considerable minority, primar 
ily composed of Western agrarians, favored a general reduction of schedules. 
Others, for the most part representing Minnesota and Massachusetts shoe, 
woolens, and flour manufacturers, advocated reciprocity agreements, partic 
ularly with Canada, under which their constituents would benefit by cheaper 
raw materials and larger export markets. These revisionists contended that 
the party had promised the voters adjustment, though not abandonment, of 
the protective system. Failing this, they warned, the Democrats as they had 
in Massachusetts in 1904, would profitably exploit the tariff issue. They urged 
Roosevelt, therefore, to summon an extra session of Congress to deal with the 
tariff, preferably in the spring of 1905. Most Republican leaders, including 
the most powerful members of Congress, however, opposing any changes 
in the tariff and jealously guarding the principle of protection, asserted that 
the election returns evidenced popular satisfaction with the Dingley rates. 

Sympathetic to the revisionists, Roosevelt also recognized their strength, 
but he lacked their conviction and, conscious of the greater strength of their 
opposition, he feared the divisive hostilities and probable futility that charac 
teristically attended tariff debates. For him the tariff was a matter of expedi 
ency. Never willing to risk a division of his party that would endanger his 
favored measures on an issue about which he did not feel strongly, Roosevelt, 
in spite of his occasional hyperbole, approached revision with consummate 
caution. Yet because of the articulate minority support for revision, Roosevelt 
seized upon tariff discussions as a useful weapon. The prospect of revision, 
even of a tariff debate, alarmed the standpatters sufficiently to provide an 
effective disciplinary tool. For Presidential cooperation on the tariff, they 
were ultimately willing to reach an understanding with Roosevelt, perhaps 
even to strike a bargain, on railroad regulation. 

To that end Roosevelt maneuvered skillfully. His problem was to talk of 
tariff revision firmly enough to frighten the Old Guard but gently enough not 
to alienate them. If in the process of negotiation and legislation he could 
arrange tariff modifications, the achievement would be welcome, but he con 
sidered it always incidental. From the very beginning the form of his tariff 
negotiations suggested that they were less an objective than a device, Roose 
velt did not demand; he consulted. "When I see you," he informed the Repub 
lican whip in the House, "I want to take up the question of the tariff . , . 
It seems to me that our party ought to revise the tariff now, but of course 
I do not want to say anything about it unless the leaders of the House approve, 
because I realize thoroughly that the matter is primarily one for you all in 
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the House." A week later he added that "an extra session, even if it was not 
held until the 1st of September [1905], would be most desirable," for, he 
feared, "if we wait until the regular session, ... the Democrats will talk 
the matter over for a year and then we shall be swamped at the Congressional 
elections." Yet he acknowledged to one senator that "there should be only 
a few and moderate changes"; and even as he labeled protection "robbery," 
he assured the president of the American Iron and Steel Institute that he 
intended "of course, to abide by the general judgment of the party." Mean 
while Roosevelt's personal secretary had announced on November 19 that 
the President's forthcoming State of the Union message would not mention 
the tariff. 

Clearly Roosevelt never considered the tariff worth a fight. Three weeks 
after telling Butler he had begun his "effort to secure" a revision, he confessed 
privately that the issue was practically dead. "The trouble," he explained, "is 
that there are large parts of the country which want no tariff revision, and 
of course their representatives are hostile to any agitation of the subject. 
They say, with entire truth, that neither in the platform nor in any communi 
cation of mine is there any promise whatever that there shall be tariff revision. 
They also say, with equal truth, that the tariff changes should not be great, 
and that those clamoring for tariff changes are certainly to be disappointed 
at whatever is done ... I am going to make every effort to get something 
of what I desire . . . ; but I shall not split with my party on the matter . . ." 
Having shed all pretense that the party had a mandate for revision, Roosevelt 
several days later, again privately, admitted that he had no intention of tack 
ling the tariff in the immediate future, "At present, . . ." he wrote Butler, 
"there is a strong majority against [amendment or reduction] . . . The mi 
nority ... is entirely split up as to the articles on which the amendment 
should come . . . This means that unless circumstances change in the next 
sixty days it will be ... worse than idle to call the extra session early." 

It was not that Roosevelt had retreated. He had never really attacked. 
But before making his candid admissions to Butler, he had, with less candor, 
begun to bargain. Just before leaving Illinois for Washington, that archpriest 
of protection, Speaker of the House Joe Cannon, had received from Roosevelt 
a disturbing draft, dated November 30, of a special message on the tariff that 
the President proposed sending to Congress. "While it is above all things 
desirable that the present tariff law should be kept in its essence unchanged," 
the draft read, "there may well be certain points as to which it can be 
amended. There may be some schedules that . . . should be changed . . . 
If it were possible to provide for reciprocity by a maximum and minimum 
scale to be applied in the discretion of the Executive, this should be done , , . 
In any event some of the schedules should now be examined . . ."If these 
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modest proposals could not alarm the Speaker, they were certain at least to 
worry him. Carefully Roosevelt mitigated even worry, observing that he sent 
the draft "merely for the sake of having something which can be worked out, 
after you have consulted the men fresh from the people . . ." 

Roosevelt timed the dispatch of the draft nicely. The Speaker was not to be 
allowed to forget that the tariff issue remained, even though the annual mes 
sage, opening the last session of the Fifty-eighth Congress, said nothing of 
revision. He could not be allowed to forget, for that message voiced aggres 
sively Roosevelt's demand for railroad regulation. "The government," Roose 
velt instructed Congress, "must in increasing degree supervise and regulate 
the workings of the railways engaged in interstate commerce; and such in 
creased supervision is the only alternative to an increase of the present evils 
on the one hand or a still more radical policy on the other. In my judgment, 
the most important legislative act now needed as regards the regulation of 
corporations is this act to confer on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the power to revise rates and regulations." 

With these words Roosevelt set off the battle over railroad regulation. 
On this issue the party was as divided as on the tariff. And the division, to 
Roosevelt's advantage, followed similar personal and sectional lines. The 
advocates of revision and reciprocity were also the proponents of regulation. 
Speaking for Western agrarians and grain dealers and for Massachusetts man 
ufacturers, they wanted federal review of freight rates which had been, from 
their point of view, increasingly discriminatory. On the other hand, the stand 
patters, speaking either for or with the big business interests, had long resisted 
any departures from nineteenth-century laissez faire. 

For the railroad program, to which there was strong Republican opposition, 
Roosevelt had genuine concern. He consulted Congress less and demanded 
more. It was "unwise and unsafe from every standpoint," he had concluded, 
"to fail to give the Interstate Commerce Commission additional power of an 
effective kind in regulating . . . rates." This, he believed, was an essential 
ingredient for his basic determination "that the Government should effectively 
shape the policy [of the] , . . Square Deal" 

Thus fervently committed, but confronting a powerful opposition, Roose 
velt capitalized on the divisions in Congress produced by regional and eco 
nomic self-interest. The low-tariff, antirailroad group was to have one reform, 
the high-tariff, prorailroad group to hold one redoubt. Saving what he con 
sidered vital by sacrificing what he considered marginal, Roosevelt for the 
sake of railroad regulation jettisoned the draft of the special message on the 
tariff that had worried Cannon. 

Toward this decision Cannon, by his own account, exercised his influence, 
'Ubc Speaker, and perhaps also Senator Nelson Aldrich, may have struck a 
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bargain with Roosevelt on railroad regulation. The circumstantial evidence 
that there was some bargain or understanding is overwhelming. The align 
ments of economic self-interest provided fertile ground which Roosevelt had 
cultivated for such an understanding. The diminuendo in Roosevelt's private 
letters to Butler on tariff revision suggests that the President had settled his 
course in early December. Roosevelt's tariff conferences continued through 
the first week of January when, according to Cannon's account, he told the 
congressional leaders that revision would await the election of his successor. 
Cannon exaggerated, but shortly after that conference Roosevelt defined his 
position to a friend. "I am having anything but a harmonious time about the 
tariff and about the interstate commerce . . . ," he wrote. "On the interstate 
commerce business, which I regard as a matter of principle, I shall fight. 
On the tariff, which I regard as a matter of expediency, I shall endeavor to get 
the best results I can, but I shall not break with my party." And for the time 
being, with regard to the tariff, Cannon and the party were one. Two days 
later Roosevelt wrote Cannon: "Stop in here as soon as you can. I care very 
little for what the newspapers get in the way of passing sensationalism; but I 
do not want the people of the country to get the idea that there will be any 
split or clash between you and me on the tariff or anything eke." 

Roosevelt permitted no clash, He made no recommendation for specific 
or general revisions. Although he encouraged efforts for reciprocity arrange 
ments with Canada and Newfoundland, he gave those efforts only desultory 
support in his dealings with Congress. At the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Cannon gave railroad legislation a clear track. The Speaker, it has 
been argued, saw to it that no bill passed until so late in the session that the 
Senate could not act. Actually Cannon had no need for such a scheme. The 
hearings of the House Committee on Interstate Commerce, as much as the 
debates on the floor, delayed approval of the bill. When it did finally come 
to a vote, it passed with a decisive majority of 309. Had it passed earlier, 
judging by the course of the railroad bill at the following session, it would 
have failed to get through the Senate before adjournment. And during the 
following sessions Cannon again presented no obstacles to railway regulation. 

In the months following the expiration of the Fifty-eighth Congress, Roose 
velt continued to rely on the threat of tariff revision. During that Congress the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce began to hold hearings that con 
tinued through most of May 1905. Railroad executives, mobilized by Samuel 
Spencer, the chief of J. P. Morgan's railway division, and encouraged by 
sympathetic senators, used these hearings as a sounding board for opposition 
to Roosevelt. Outside of the committee room the railroads underwrote aij 
expensive publicity campaign in which various business organizations, include 
ing the National Association of Manufacturers, came to their aid. With idr 
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creasing fervor they rehearsed the dangerous folly of the President's proposals. 
As this propaganda received wide dissemination in the press, the enemies of 
regulation seemed to be gaining an upper hand. 

Yet Roosevelt in this period displayed a measured optimism. Perhaps he 
suspected that the railroads would, as they did, overreach themselves. Doubt 
less he foresaw that investigations of the Standard Oil Company and the beef 
trust then under way would furnish much evidence to sustain him. Surely he 
had confidence that his speeches and those of his advisers would counteract 
the railroad propaganda. The President was continually at the hustings. In the 
winter at the Philadelphia Union League Club, later in Texas and Colorado, 
at Chautauqua and Chicago, along the southeastern seaboard, he spoke to 
adulating audiences of the righteousness, and yet the reasonableness, of his 
cause. If, in part, the prestige of his office drew them to hear him, the fervor 
in his falsetto persuaded them to listen. The overdrawn counterpropaganda 
of the railroads, whatever its merit in logic, could scarcely compete in a society 
primed by the muckrakers with the explosive personality of the President. 
Assertively he equated his view of rate-making with his then regnant dictum 
of a square deal for every man. He would restrain the perverters of privilege 
who by their manipulations of rates and rebates purloined the just profits of 
their honest competitors and threatened to provoke by their excesses the men 
ace of socialism. This was a crisis (Theodore Roosevelt coped constantly with 
crises), but he would shackle greed and, routing the proponents of national 
ization, save the railroads from themselves. 

But Roosevelt did not confine his energies to the podium. In May he 
reminded the Old Guard that the tariff could still be an issue. To emphasize 
the tariff-railroad understanding that the battle of propaganda might other 
wise have obscured, Roosevelt thrust at the standpatters' most sensitive spot. 
One guardian of protection had admitted the previous fall that the "strongest 
argument" for revision was that American manufacturers sold goods in foreign 
markets for less than they received at home. This condition, he then pointed 
out, while perhaps inequitable, was irremediable, for "no revision of the tariff 
which still left a protective margin could prevent" it. To challenge the differ 
ential in the export and domestic prices of protected commodities was to 
challenge the whole principle of protection. This was precisely what Roosevelt 
did. 

On May 16, 1905, while the railroad propaganda was at its peak, an 
announcement that the Isthmian Canal Commission had decided to purchase 
supplies for the construction of the canal in foreign markets immediately 
staggered the standpatters, They were further shocked when Roosevelt flatly 
^saumed all responsibility for the adoption of this "cheapest-market" policy, 
The New York Times called the announcement the "doom of Dingleyism." 
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The steel industry's most active lobbyist and his reliable congressional echoes 
shared the view of the New York Press that the cheapest-market policy, 
repudiating the high-tariff mandate of 1904, was "a faithless service of out 
rage." The president of the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
secretary of the American Protective Tariff Association tersely labeled Roose 
velt's action "un-American." 

Less emotional observers noted that Roosevelt probably intended not to 
abandon protection but to call the attention of Congress to the whole subject 
of tariff adjustment. They were correct, for after succeeding admirably in 
just that, the President was satisfied. Three days after the announcement 
was made, Cannon conferred with Secretary of War Taft, who then rescinded 
the cheapest-market order, referring to the next Congress the question of 
canal purchases. Responsible, according to his own statement, for the order, 
Roosevelt must also have been responsible for the reversal. 

The dramatic episode of the canal purchases served as Roosevelt's most 
forceful but not as his final reminder to the standpatters that the tariff 
remained a potential issue. In August, White House "leaks" inspired news 
paper reports that the President contemplated calling an extra session of 
Congress to consider tariff revision. If he did not plant these rumors, Roose 
velt at least used them. To his Secretary of the Treasury, an uncompromising 
protectionist, he wrote in the tone he had long used: "I entirely agree with all 
you say as to the dangers which accompany tariff revision or any attempt 
at it, but as yet I am not sure whether there are not at least equal dangers in 
avoiding [it] ... I want to go over the entire matter very carefully with 
all of the Congressional leaders before we decide which set of risks to take." 
Roosevelt quickly decided. It was scarcely necessary for him to consult his 
congressional leaders they had understood each other for months. In mid- 
August, Taft, then in the Philippines, released a message from the President 
that there would be no extra session of Congress. The regular session, Roose 
velt had already implied at Chautauqua and stated in private, would be, 
insofar as he could control it, devoted to rate regulation. 

In December 1905, the Fifty-ninth Congress convened. During the fall, 
the campaigns in Massachusetts and Iowa had kept the tariff issue alive 
while Roosevelt, in the South, had focused on the railways. The President's 
annual message, silent, as it had been in 1904, on the tariff, made railroad 
regulation the central objective of the Administration. In the long struggle 
that ensued, the tariff once more provided a lever. In the House, a combina 
tion of Democrats and Administration Republicans passed a bill reducing 
the rates on Philippine products. Intended as an instrument of colonial 
policy, the measure was nevertheless considered by standpat Republicans to 
breach the principle of protection. Administration leaders in the Senate by 
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their lassitude permitted it to die in committee while, like Roosevelt, they 
concentrated their energy and their .power on the railroad bill. For this 
division of labor no explicit bargain need -have been made, for all matters 
pertaining to the tariff continued in 1906 to be, as they had been since 1904, 
useful whips rather than real targets. By 1906 Roosevelt had abandoned all 
effort for tariff revision, yet essentially he abandoned only a bargaining in 
strument. At no time in his long public career did tariff revision much con 
cern him. For eighteen months, however, he employed adroitly .the specter of 
tariff agitation. 

By defining tariff revision as a matter of expediency and railroad regula 
tion as a matter of principle, Roosevelt established his own position. His life, 
he felt, was a quest for the moral. What he meant by morality was not always 
clear, but the concept had obvious, components. In some cases, that which 
was moral was that which could be accomplished. Given two paper trusts to 
bust, Roosevelt had attacked the less offensive but legally vulnerable pool and 
ignored the more oppressive but legally secure holding company, By this 
criterion, railroad regulation was in 1904 more moral than tariff revision, 
for public and political opinion on the railways divided on. nonpartisan 
lines and the Republican party was less committed to the Elkins Act as a line 
of defense than to the Dingley Act. That which, was moral was also often 
that which was popular. 'In making -a crucial test of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act, Roosevelt had prosecuted neither the 'largest nor the most monopolistic 
holding company. He had 'chosen, rather, a railroad merger that had been 
born of- a discreditable stockmarket battle, that consisted of units long un 
popular with shippers in the areas in which they ran, that had already been 
challenged by state authorities. Unlike Justice Holmes, Roosevelt wanted 
to bring the voice of the people to bear on decisions. Showered as they were 
in 1904 by private and official disclosures of the iniquities of rebates, the evils 
of Armour, the machinations of Standard Oil, most of the people, particularly 
middle-class people, were less interested in the tariff than in direct controls 
of big business, especially the railways. 

But Roosevelt's morality was not simply opportunistic. He felt that the 
central issue of his time pivoted on the control of business because this control 
determined conduct, and morality was for him a matter of conduct. He feared 
not the size but the policies of big business. He cared not about profits but 
about the manner of earning profits, This was the essence of the Square Deal. 
Roosevelt fought for railroad regulation because it was designed to control 
process. By his standard, tariff schedules static matters were as unim- 
poEterat as an administrative agency overseeing day-by-day business arrange 
ments was essential. 

These dimensions of morality practicability, popularity, and especially 
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preoccupation with process characterized Roosevelt's emergent progres- 
sivism. They permitted him to yield, when necessary, on details in order to 
advance his favored measures. They also persuaded him for reasons of policy 
as well as of tactics to arrange the understanding on tariff revision and rail 
road regulation that prepared the way for perhaps the most significant 
legislation of his Presidency. 

Railroad rates could not be regulated, however, until Roosevelt, having 
committed the House to his policy, slowly brought the Senate also into line. 
In that second task, ,as in the persuading of the House, he exercised artfully 
the resources of office and person by which a President can lead Congress, 
in spite of the separation of powers imposed by the Constitution, to consum 
mate his policies. Roosevelt's impressive ability to work within the structure 
of government, like his facility in managing the party, depended less on his 
arresting manner than on his appreciation of the institutions that shaped 
American political life. Like Edmund Burke, perhaps the greatest of British 
conservatives, Roosevelt valued the long wash of historical development, 
sometimes controlled, sometimes accidental, that had given form to the 
political society in whicjh he lived. Both were wisely careful never to set up 
a system of their own. Like Burke, Roosevelt delighted in the processes by 
which political achievement and further institutional development were made 
possible, Both considered political peace the breathing-time which gave them 
leisure further to contrive. As he guided his railroad program through the 
Senate where formidable obstacles blocked his way, Roosevelt needed and 
took his daily gladness in situations "of power and energy," in government 
as Burke described it "founded on compromise and barter." 

Behind all the political manipulation, beneath all the legalistic forensics, 
the issue was control. Theodore Roosevelt intended that an administrative 
agency should have the authority to rectify the inequities in the business of 
transportation. Nelson Aldrich, the resourceful leader of the President's oppo 
sition, , intended that it should not. Roosevelt demanded that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be invested with power to revise railroad rates. 
Here, he felt, lay the key to control. Aldrich, when he drew his lines, sought 
to transfer the final decision on rates from the commission to the courts, to 
leave the judiciary in its traditional, ineffectual, disorderly role of monitor of 
the price of transportation. President and senator, sensitive always to each 
other's strength, delighting in the test, came slowly to a crisis. 

"I am well aware," Roosevelt stated in his annual message to Congress 
of 1905, "of the difficulties- of the [railroad] legislation that I am suggesting, 
and of the need of temperate and cautious action in securing it. I should 
emphatically protest against improperly radical of hasty action . . . [Bull: 
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the question of transportation lies at the root of all industrial success, and 
the revolution in transportation which has taken place during the last half- 
century has been the most important factor in the growth of the new industrial 
conditions ... At present the railway is [the highway of commerce] . . . 
and we must do our best to see that it is kept open to all on equal terms . . . 
It is far better that it should be managed by private individuals than by the 
government. But it can only be so managed on condition that justice is done 
the public . . . What we need to do is to develop an orderly system, and 
such a system can only come through the gradually increased exercise of the 
right of efficient government control." 

A year earlier Roosevelt had sent Congress only a paragraph on railroad 
legislation. Now he spelled out the elements of what he considered an 
orderly system of control. These he had derived from the accumulated find 
ings of the Bureau of Corporations and the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion and from the expert advice of the lawyers and railroad men in his Cabinet. 
Their recommendations, embodied in the Hepburn Bill with Administration 
guidance substantially as Roosevelt had announced them, covered every 
aspect of the railroad problem then recognized by the foremost authority 
on railroad economics in the United States. Grounded as it was on thorough 
study by essentially conservative men, much of Roosevelt's program provoked 
little congressional dissent. 

The area of agreement was large. The Elkins Antirebate Act of 1903 had 
failed utterly to prevent the discriminations it explicitly forbade. Alive to this, 
and to the public's growing displeasure over the outrageous practices of 
Armour and Standard Oil, practices as harmful to the railroads as to the 
competitors of the favored, Congress shared the President's opinion that 
u all private-car lines, industrial roads, refrigerator charges, and the like should 
be expressly put under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission . . ." Conscious of the experience of the government in investigat 
ing both railways and industrial concerns, Congress, like Roosevelt, had 
reached the commonsense conclusion that standardized records open to official 
inspection were a prerequisite for the determination of adequate policies of 
regulation as well as for the prevention of familiar abuses in corporation 
management. Congress was also willing, by providing for expeditious action 
in cases arising under the commerce act, to destroy "the weapon of delay, 
almost the most formidable weapon in the hands of those whose purpose 
is to violate the law." l 

Had Roosevelt recommended and Congress agreed to nothing else, these 

1 Without Presidential prodding, the Senate added to the Hepburn Bill two important 
cjauses, one imposing criminal penalties for certain violations, another, more significant, 
forbidding corporations producing such commodities as coal from owning the railroads 
that transported them. 
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provisions would in themselves have been worth-while but inadequate achieve 
ments. They did not fundamentally alter the existing relationship between 
the federal government and the railroads. They established no new device 
of regulation. The restriction of rebates, now strengthened, had earlier ex 
isted; the inspection of records, now facilitated, had long since begun; the 
expedition of trial for suits involving infractions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act had already been provided for suits arising under the Antitrust Act. 
Roosevelt's orderly system of efficient government control depended not 
on these precedents but on an innovation to which many in Congress were 
still openly hostile. The President proposed that the I.C.C. be given limited 
authority to make rates. As he carefully defined it, this was his central 
objective. 

Roosevelt took his first and final position on rates in his annual message 
of 1904. He there considered it "undesirable . . . finally to clothe the 
commission with general authority to fix railroad rates." "As a fair security 
to shippers," however, he insisted that "the commission should be vested with 
the power, where a given rate has been challenged and after full hearing 
found to be unreasonable, to decide, subject to judicial review, what shall be 
a reasonable rate to take its place; the ruling of the commission to take effect 
immediately." The "reasonable rate," Roosevelt implied by his reference 
to the Supreme Court's interpretation of the Interstate Commerce Act, was to 
be only a maximum rate. This meaning he made explicit in 1905 when he 
requested that the commission receive power "to prescribe the limit of rate 
beyond which it shall not be lawful to go the maximum reasonable rate, 
as it is commonly called." 

Roosevelt's Attorney General had advised that legislation empowering the 
commission to set definite rate schedules the objective of many Democratic 
and some Western Republican senators might be declared unconstitutional. 
"The one thing I do not want," Roosevelt explained to one critic, "is to have 
a law passed and then declared unconstitutional" Furthermore, he argued, 
the authority to prescribe a maximum rate, while perhaps short of the ultimate 
ideal, promised immediate, substantial improvement in existing conditions, 
"If the Commission has the power to make the maximum rate that which 
the railroad gives to the most favored shipper, it will speedily become impos 
sible thus to favor any shipper . , ." If, after a test, it should prove inade 
quate, he would then be willing to try to secure a definite rate proposition. 
"I believe," he explained to the impatient, "in men who take the next step; 
not those who theorize about the two-hundredth step." 

Roosevelt intended primarily to protect individual shippers from excessive 
or discriminatory rates. He agreed that the maximum rate provision would 
afford little remedy for discrimination between commodities or between localir 
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ties, but such discriminations seemed to him relatively impersonal. He cared 
less about freight classification and long and short haul differentials because 
he could not readily associate those matters with a doer of evil and a victim. 
Discriminations against a small shipper or exorbitant rates the President 
understood and despised. They were, he was sure, immoral. His interest had 
also political meaning, for the spokesmen of the shippers' organizations con 
centrated on the problems that a maximum rate provision could begin to 
resolve. They neglected to mention, and Roosevelt did not apparently recog 
nize, that no recommendation in the annual messages or provision in the 
Hepburn Bill prevented shippers or their consignees from passing on rate 
burdens originating in any discriminatory device to the still unorganized, 
essentially undiscerning consumers. 

The maximum rate proposal, in many respects inadequate, properly 
labeled so by liberals of the time, nevertheless earned for Roosevelt the 
opprobrious criticism of a large part of the business community and the tena 
cious opposition of a near majority of the United States Senate. Modest as 
the proposal was, it challenged the most cherished prerogative of private 
management, the most hoary tenet of free private enterprise the ability 
freely to make prices. This threat gave Roosevelt a reputation, persisting still 
among railway executives, of being a scandalous advocate of something closely 
akin to socialism. A more radical proposition, the President well knew, would 
have had no chance for success. 

Roosevelt had constructed the Hepburn Bill with practiced care. In 
cluding as it did just enough to satisfy his purpose, it contained nothing that 
would alarm the marginal supporters without whom it could not survive. 
This was the last in a series of calculated tactics by which Roosevelt had 
prepared the parliamentary environment for his railroad program. "I have 
a very strong feeling," he acknowledged, "that it is a President's duty to 
get on with Congress if he possibly can, and that it is a reflection upon him 
if he and Congress come to a complete break." Avoiding a break, under 
standing his situation, he made the powers of his office and the talents of his 
person the instruments of viable leadership. 

He had begun by trading tariff reform for railroad regulation. He had 
continued, after the adjournment of the lame duck session of the Fifty- 
eighth Congress, by taking his railroad issue, then the foremost national 
political problem, to the people. At the hustings his vigorous pleading won 
enthusiastic acclaim. His "plain people," for the 'most part, heard only the 
voice of their champion. Significantly, however, more careful, more cautious 
listeners, disregarding his dramatic allusions, at once could ascertain the 
ttkQderation of his demands. Roosevelt's message was simple. His demands 
not new. Indeed, Roosevelt added nothing to the principles or to the 
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histrionics of the Granger and Populist railroad regulators of years gone by. 
But he did bring to their long-rejected national program a new respectability, 
an incomparable personal vitality, and assurances, impressive to thoughtful 
conservatives, that he, unlike his predecessors, would direct regulation to 
constructive ends. 

The last was particularly important. By the fall of 1905 such reliable Re 
publican senators from the West as Allison of Iowa and Spooner of Wis 
consin, traditionally conservators of the status quo, now sensitive to the 
growing complaints of the farmers and shippers whose protests had preceded 
and exceeded Roosevelt's, realized that their political life rested upon an 
unprecedented capitulation to their constituents. In the President they recog 
nized a safe sponsor for reform. If his language seemed at times extravagant, 
if his central purpose was a genuine departure from the past, he nevertheless, 
they knew from experience, guarded their party and, in the largest sense, 
their principles. This knowledge may also have comforted others who deeply 
distrusted the emotions Roosevelt evoked. Before the Fifty-ninth Congress 
convened, the roar of the President's crowds penetrated, perhaps, the cold 
quiet where Nelson Aldrich, by preference undisturbed, made policy. That 
master of the Senate, in any case, was thereafter willing to make a conciliatory 
gesture toward Roosevelt and his allies. 

The President had set his stage. Reminded of the arrangements by which 
the tariff remained inviolate, the new House in February 1906, with only 
seven adverse votes, passed the Hepburn Bill. It provided for every objective 
of the Administration. The most thoughtful member of the I.C.C., Commis 
sioner Prouty, told Roosevelt that it represented "an advance so extraordinary 
that he had never dared to suppose it would be possible to pass it." The 
President judged that it was "as far as we could with wisdom go at this time." 
Politically he was surely correct. Although an aroused constituency cheered 
the champions of the bill in the Senate, Nelson Aldrich, as debate began, 
had yet to surrender command of the chamber he had so long dominated, 
Roosevelt, until this time the aggressor, had now to adjust to the strength 
and the tactics of a talented oppositionist. 

How unlike the President in many ways his adversary was: so urbane, 
so controlled, so indifferent to manifestations of approval, so patently dis 
dainful of the string-tie statesmanship surrounding him; but, like Roosevelt, 
so bemused by the endless adventure of governing men! Did his friend 
Allison have, of a summer, to explain himself in ponderous periods from a 
rural podium? How dreary for Allison. Aldrich preferred the politics that the 
caucus controlled, the constituents one met graciously over liqueurs, the 
measured exchanges between mutually respectful equals who understood 
the manners and the meaning of their power. For all that, Aldrich was not 
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the less discerning, not the less tenacious. Many of the dreadful things that 
Theodore did, the senator knew, he had to do. The people, after all, could 
vote. The railroads were unpopular. Roosevelt could have his bill, but not 
the way he wanted it. A gesture now, a delaying action -then, perhaps, the 
worst would pass. Perhaps, again, it would not pass, the comfortable world 
was changing. In that case, delay had of itself some value. And the means 
to resist were familiar and strong. 

Aldrich had a corps of allies: among the Republicans, the intractables, all 
reliable, some expert parliamentarians, some outstanding men. There were 
also among the Democrats those who regularly resisted any reform and 
others, bound by quixotic tradition confounded with visions of miscegena 
tion, who could be made to shy at any extension of the federal executive 
power. These were less reliable. Yet Aldrich in the past by prestige and by 
persuasion had combined these parts into a solid phalanx to front, unbudging, 
the bills that carried change. 

Aldrich, disingenuous, moved quietly to bring the Hepburn Bill with its 
objectionable clause on rates into the arena where he and his allies had 
long had their way. While the measure lay before the Committee on Inter 
state and Foreign Commerce he labored at a disadvantage. There, with few 
exceptions, his trusted assistants had no seat. There Roosevelt's friends, 
making the President's moderation their own, seemed capable by cooperation 
with the Democratic committeemen of carrying crucial votes. There Jonathan 
Dolliver, the junior senator from Iowa, then beginning the progressive period 
of his career, ably pleaded the case of the Administration, Dolliver's continu 
ing intimacy with Roosevelt and Attorney General Moody made him as in 
formed as he was ardent. If Dolliver could with the Democrats model the 
bill to Roosevelt's satisfaction and then bring it out of committee as a party 
measure, he would have thereafter a tactical advantage. In these parts, 
Aldrich did not try to shape the bill in committee. He could not have per 
suaded a majority to go his way, but he could and did persuade a majority 
to ease his way. Seeming to yield, disarming Dolliver, Aldrich permitted the 
Hepburn Bill to be reported unamended. Then, supported by Democratic 
votes on which Dolliver had counted, he secured a motion reserving to each 
committee member the right to propose amendments from the floor. The 
issue, still unresolved, was now before the whole Senate. 

The same Democratic votes sustained Aldrich's next move, Had Dolliver, 
as he expected, been designated to guide the measure on the floor, he would 
still have been an asset to the President and the bill might still have been 
presented as the party's. Almost the senator from Iowa could see 
;th$ "Hepburn-Dolliver Act" engraved in history, The Democrats, how 
ever, desiring some credit for regulating railroads, preferred that half that 
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title belong to them. This preference Aldrich exploited. He had won the 
Democrats in the committee to reporting the bill for amendment from the 
floor by arranging to name as its floor leader one of their party, Benjamin 
Tillman of South Carolina. With that serpent-tongued agrarian as its guide, 
the bill could not be labeled "Republican." For Dolliver this was a staggering 
personal blow; for Aldrich, a beguiling triumph; for Roosevelt, an embar 
rassing problem in communication. The President and Tillman had long 
loathed each other. Only recently the senator had made one of his calculated, 
insulting attacks on Roosevelt's character. For years they had not spoken. 
Now Aldrich had forced them either to cooperate or to endanger the policy 
they both espoused. Whatever their course, furthermore, Aldrich had moved 
the bill into a position where he and his collaborators had an excellent chance 
of neutralizing it by amendment. "Aldrich," Roosevelt concluded irritably, 
had "completely lost both his head and his temper." The President had lost 
the first round. 

Well before the Hepburn Bill reached the Senate, Aldrich and his associ 
ates had determined on the nature of their attack. Perhaps out of deference 
to the electorate, they refrained from a direct assault on the maximum rate 
clause. Instead, they concentrated on amendments by which they intended to 
endow the judiciary, the least mobile of the branches of government, with 
the authority to nullify and to delay the rate rulings of the LC.C. In behalf 
of these amendments they debated not the economics of rate-making or the 
proprieties of privilege, but the constitutionality of the regulatory process, the 
orderly system that the President proposed to create. 

Roosevelt had noted with care that the LC.C. or a substitute commission 
"should be made unequivocably administrative." To an administrative body 
as opposed to an executive department, Congress could, he believed, within 
the meaning of the Constitution on the separation of powers, delegate the 
authority to fix maximum rates. This has become a commonplace assumption, 
the basis of a proliferation of alphabet agencies, but in 1906 men of disinter 
ested conviction as well as those who were sheer obstructionists questioned 
the legality of-combining in one body the quasi-legislative power of determin 
ing rates, even maximum rates, the quasi-judicial authority of deciding upon 
the validity of rates, and the quasi-executive function of investigation and en 
forcement. The unsuccessful railroad bill of 1905, attempting to resolve 
this constitutional difficulty, had included a clause, briefly resuscitated in 
1910 by the Mann-Elkins Act, establishing a special court of commerce to 
review the rate decisions of the LC.C. The Hepburn Bill as it emerged from 
the House, however, made no similar provision. Dodging the whole issue 
of judicial review, it said nothing at all about jurisdiction in cases arising 
under it. 
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On the question of judicial review, the proponents and the opponents of 
Roosevelt's program drew their lines. Contrasted to the large and varied sig 
nificance of the whole railroad measure, this deployment seems at first almost 
chicane. Yet since the debates on Hamilton's reports, American legislators 
had persisted in clothing their differences iti constitutional terms. Nor, in the 
case of the Hepburn Bill, was this lawyers' legacy meaningless. Roosevelt en 
visioned a new kind of federal executive power to control the complex 
processes of an industrialized state. He anticipated the methods of the future. 
His opponents in the Senate, seeking to perpetuate the method or lack of 
method of the past, Irelied upon the prevailing dicta of the American courts 
to prevent the executive from interfering in the day-by-day operations of 
American business. In government based on law, this was in 1906 still a 
legal as well as an economic issue. Both sides assiduously spoke the Con 
stitution fair. 

The President by no means denied the right of judicial review. He did 
not believe that any legislation could "prevent ... an appeal" from a ruling 
of the I.C.C. "The courts will retain, and should retain, no matter what the 
Legislature does," he had asserted, "the power to interfere and upset any 
action that is confiscatory in its nature." Yet Roosevelt also preferred that 
judicial review should be limited essentially to procedural questions to a 
determination, in any mooted case, of whether the commission's method 
of reaching the decision had been fair to the carrier. His opponents, on the 
other hand, hoped to emasculate his program by providing explicitly for 
broad judicial reinterpretation of the facts of each case. This would have 
given the courts, considered friendly by the railroads, rather than the com 
mission, which the railroads feared, the real authority over rates. 

By its reticence on the matter, the House's version of the Hepburn Bill left 
to the courts themselves the determination of the scope of review. Roosevelt 
expressed his satisfaction with this evasion. Attorney General Moody, how 
ever, advised him that the measure, in order to pass the test of constitution 
ality, needed an amendment affirming the right of the railroads to have the 
courts review the commission's decisions. Roosevelt then considered it only 
desirable but not essential that the bill provide narrow review, As he began 
negotiations with the leaders of the Senate, he sought not a limitation to pro 
cedural review but only an ambiguous declaration, consonant with the evasion 
in the unamended version, of the right of review, 

., Inherent in, but in Roosevelt's opinion subordinate to, the problem of the 
scope of judicial review was the question of the time at which the rate de 
cisions of the I.C.C. should become effective, Roosevelt had asked that they 
take effect "immediately," a stipulation the Hepburn Bill fulfilled to his satis 
faction by making them effective in thirty days. But if the railroads took to 
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court a decision of the commission, the long process of litigation would post 
pone indefinitely the application of the revised maximum rate. The House 
had avoided this problem. In the Senate, while the friends of the railroads 
wanted just such a delay, the advocates of regulation endeavored to construct 
some amendment that would prevent the use of injunctions to suspend, pend 
ing the outcome of litigation, the rulings of the commission. Roosevelt when 
debate began preferred, but, as on the question of narrow review ? did not insist 
that the use of injunctions be restricted. 

Against the President's moderate, almost uncertain, position the prorail- 
road senators launched an offensive. Philander Chase Knox, who had while 
Attorney General seemed to endorse Roosevelt's program, refused in a 
conference with Moody to reach an agreement on an amendment pertaining 
to judicial review. Moody's draft, supported by the President, protected the 
constitutionality of the Hepburn Bill without increasing the appellate jurisdic 
tion of the courts. This was not enough for Knox. In conference he stated 
that he preferred the House's bill to Moody's amendment. To the Senate he 
proposed in February that the courts pass on the "lawfulness" of the com 
mission's orders a term Moody considered so vague as to invite continuing 
litigation on the economic details and constitutional implications of each rate 
order. Knox's broad definition of review, carrying as it did the prestige 
of its author, provided in compelling form precisely the objective of Aldrich 
and his allies. To graft upon the Hepburn Bill Knox's amendment or one just 
like it, Aldrich had maneuvered the measure out of committee and onto the 
floor. 

Roosevelt, while Aldrich deployed, had not been idle. From the time the 
Hepburn Bill reached the Senate, even as it lay in committee, the President 
had begun to confer with his Republican associates about amendments. 
Like Aldrich, he had able collaborators. Most helpful of these were William 
B. Allison of Iowa and John C. Spooner of Wisconsin who, in other years, 
had with Aldrich and the now deceased O. H. Platt composed the Senate's 
inner council of control, Allison, of that Four the most sensitive to the 
tolerances of public opinion and the most skillful negotiator, "rendered," 
Roosevelt later recalled, "unwearied and invaluable service in the actual, 
and indispensable, working out of legislative business." Spooner, scarcely 
less gifted, had a large personal stake in the satisfactory resolution of the 
problem of regulation, for his home bastion rattled before the guerrillas of 
the insurgent La Follette. Allison and Spooner brought with them a loyal corps 
of lesser Western Republican veterans for whom freight rates had assumed 
pressing political importance. The President could also rely upon, though 
he would not confide in, the intense Republican left. Could these men clearly 
demonstrate their strength, others in the party would reluctantly go their way, 
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Finally, there were the Bryan Democrats, Tillman, Bailey of Texas, and a 
few more cautious in thought and less erratic in deportment who would prob 
ably damn Roosevelt's bill but give it their votes. 

So positioned, Roosevelt planned at first to carry the bill by sponsoring 
amendments which would attract the Republican center without alienating 
the bipartisan left. Throughout February and much of March, while the bill 
lay in committee, he sought only to perpetuate explicitly the ambiguities 
implicit in the House's version. The plan seemed feasible so long as the 
committee might fashion a party measure. But Aldrich's coup, preventing 
this, also permitted the senator to vitiate Roosevelt's influence with the un 
certain. Naturally like Aldrich disposed to trust the judiciary to brake change, 
the Republican center, relieved of party discipline, now looked more favor 
ably on broad review. Tillman as floor leader for the bill was scarcely fit 
by temperament or inclination to dissuade them. The President, consequently, 
had to adjust his strategy to Aldrich's demarche. 

Roosevelt acted at once. As his personal, unofficial representative in the 
Senate he selected Allison, who could reach and convince a larger number 
of Republicans than could have any other possible agent. He arranged 
also to communicate with Tillman through ex-Senator William E. Chandler, 
a mutual friend and advocate of regulation. By this clumsy device, with 
Tillman's help and through Allison's negotiations, Roosevelt then set out to 
construct a new coalition. "Inasmuch as the Republican leaders have tried 
to betray me ... ," he explained, "I am now trying to see if I cannot 
get ... [the bill] through in the form I want by the aid of some fifteen or 
twenty Republicans added to most of the Democrats." For this purpose, in 
volving as it did both the enthusiasm of Tillman and the loyalty of Allison, 
Roosevelt had to move cautiously but clearly to the left of his original po 
sition. 

Largely to Allison fell the difficult task of seeking a formula which would 
solve the problems of judicial review and the use of injunctions to the satis 
faction of the divers partners to the potential coalition. Aldrich, if not sur 
prised, must have been a little hurt to find his friend working the other side of 
the aisle. The work was tedious, Senator after senator contributed to the 
dozens of amendments under consideration. Three of these sufficiently reveal 
the nature of Allison's predicament, That of Senator Long of Kansas, the 
well-advertised product of a White House conference held just at the time 
Roosevelt decided to rely upon a coalition, prevented, according to the 
consensus of the Senate, judicial reconsideration of the facts of a case* In 
endorsing it, the President, no longer equivocal, won the favor of the coalition's 
Republicans and populist Democrats, Yet this was not enough. Senator 
Bailey of Texas, Tillman's closest associate, and other persistent Jefferson- 
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ians opposed the amendment, as Aldrich expected they would, because it 
seemed to them an unwarranted extension of executive power. Both Tillman 
and Bailey, moreover, considered the injunction issue more important than 
judicial review. The Texan had introduced an amendment, endorsed by most 
Democrats, which deprived the courts of authority to issue temporary writs 
suspending rate orders. Although this proposal effectively prevented delay 
in the application of rate rulings, it seemed to Roosevelt and his harassed 
lieutenants to be clearly unconstitutional. As negotiations proceeded, the 
President feared that Aldrich might adopt Bailey's plan or any of several like it 
in order with Democratic support to write a law that the courts would promptly 
nullify. Roosevelt and Allison therefore sponsored as an alternative an 
amendment drafted by Spooner. It provided that whenever a court suspended 
a rate order the amount in dispute between the carrier and the commission 
should be placed in escrow pending the outcome of litigation. Spooner's plan 
at once prevented confiscation of railroad property without due process of 
law, protected the shippers, and eliminated any advantage for the railroad 
in seeking litigation simply to cause delay. 

Had Roosevelt and Allison been dealing only with resilient men, such 
ingenuity as Spooner's might, in time, have permitted them to devise a 
winning compromise. Bailey, for one, began to trim toward Allison. But 
a few Republicans and Tillman Democrats remained so adamantly for narrow 
review, many other Democrats so firmly for broad review, that Spooner's 
promising solution for injunctions never commanded the serious attention 
of either extreme. Before Allison had a chance to homogenize these stubborn 
parts, Aldrich precipitated crisis. He, too, had been active across the aisle. 
On April 18, as he predicted, the Democratic caucus refused to follow Till 
man and Bailey. Roosevelt's attempt at coalition had failed, 

Aldrich, the second round his, doubtless hoped that Roosevelt would either 
capitulate or, as he had a few weeks earlier, move further left. The President 
could have consolidated a noisy defense by throwing in his lot with the La 
Follette Republicans and Tillman Democrats. He could with them have 
swelled the rising voices of protest. He might, by such a move, have earned 
a popularity beyond even that already his. But he would have lost his bill 
Seeing this as clearly as did Aldrich, Roosevelt had already prepared once 
more to redeploy. 

Six days earlier, sensing defeat, the President had begun to hedge. If he 
could not win with Tillman, he might still win on his own original terms 
without the Democrats. "I am not at all sure," he then wrote Allison, "but that 
the easy way will be to come right back to the bill as it passed the House, 
and with very few unimportant amendments to pass it as it stands." On April 
22 Roosevelt told Knox, again his confidant, that this opinion was "evidently 
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gaining ground." Indeed it was, for Nelson Aldrich turned toward Roosevelt 
after the Democrats turned away. The leaders of the President's Republican 
opposition by early May ceased to insist on an explicit statement for broad 
review. Perhaps Aldrich became impatient with the continuing delay in the 
work of the Senate brought about by the everlasting debate on regulation. 
Perhaps he decided that Republican solidarity was more important than 
Roosevelt's purpose was dangerous. Probably, however, he saw that he had 
miscalculated. When Roosevelt, refusing to list with the left, reverted doggedly 
to the ambiguous center where he had first stood, he impelled Tillman, La 
Follette, and their likes, his erstwhile allies, into embittered opposition. Their 
protestations, couched in their inevitable vocabulary of revolt, attested to the 
safe reasonableness Roosevelt had ever claimed as his own. The uncertain 
minds of the wavering Republican center might now hear Allison out 
might now, as Allison and Spooner had, see in Roosevelt safety. By some 
new alignment, like that he had hoped Dolliver would muster, the President 
with time in Thermidor might triumph. At least, so Aldrich may have rea 
soned. In any case he retreated. 

He may also have drafted the amendment which, introduced by Allison, 
won a majority vote and thereby secured the enactment of the Hepburn Bill. 
Whether or not Aldrich drafted it, Allison's amendment, leaving the bill in 
effect as the House had written it, gave Roosevelt what he had started out 
to get. The authorship of the amendment, like the working of Aldrich's 
mind, remains obscure, Whoever wrote it, Allison guided it. His activities in 
the two weeks following the Democratic caucus may be accurately surmised. 
Leaving no records, the "unwearied and invaluable" senator from Iowa, 
camped in the cloakroom where he excelled, had fashioned for the President 
a compromise that satisfied enough Republicans to save the bill. 

The Allison amendment covered both judicial review and the use of in 
junctions. With purposeful obscurity, it granted jurisdiction in cases arising 
under the Hepburn Act to the circuit courts but left the definition of the scope 
of review to the courts. In a flood of oratory over the meaning of the amend 
ment, each senator interpreted it to suit himself and his constituents, Both 
sides claimed victory. Insofar as the amendment was described as a victory 
for either narrow or broad review, the claims were nonsense. The question 
of review remained in May as unsettled as it had been in February. Roosevelt 
had then asked for no more. Ultimately the Supreme Court, which he trusted 
so little, in the first decision involving rate rulings made his preference law 
by refusing to review the facts of the case. 

The Allison amendment did affirmatively settle the matter of injunctions by 
empowering the courts to "enjoin, set aside, annul, or suspend any order" of 
Ifoe I.C.C. It also prescribed that appeals from the orders of the LCC. were 
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to go directly to the Supreme Court with the calendar priorities of antitrust 
cases. The amendment did not, however, specify the grounds for suspension or 
establish an escrow scheme. There remained, consequently, the possibility of 
considerable delay before rate rulings took effect. Roosevelt had constantly 
expressed his preference for an arrangement less favorable to the railroads, 
but he had also continually indicated that he would accept a solution like 
that of the Allison amendment. On this matter Tillman and Bailey, but 
neither Aldrich nor Roosevelt, had been defeated. 

Roosevelt was "entirely satisfied" with the Allison amendment, he pointed 
out, because he was "entirely satisfied with the Hepburn bill." The amend 
ment, he informed a less satisfied representative of midwestern shippers, 
was "only declaratory of what the Hepburn bill must mean, supposing it to 
be constitutional ... I should be glad to get certain [other] amend 
ments . . . ; but they are not vital, and even without them the Hepburn 
bill with the Allison amendment contains practically exactly what I have 
both originally and always since asked for." 

Characteristically, Roosevelt overstated his case. "Always since" did not 
apply, for in his maneuvers of late March and April, although only at that 
time, the President had asked for more, Tillman and Bailey, who had joined 
him then, with rankling disappointment attacked him for returning to what 
he had originally requested. Their attacks, often repeated by their friends, 
have persuaded two generations that Roosevelt, irresolute and insincere, 
deserting his friends, yielding to Aldrich, lost the battle for regulation. Surely 
his detractors felt this, but they erred. Roosevelt had made overtures to 
Tillman and Bailey only for tactical reasons. He had, temporarily and for 
parliamentary support, enlarged his earlier demands. When this did not pro 
duce sufficient support, he reverted for tactical reasons to his first position. 
In so doing he deserted his temporary allies, but he did not compromise 
his policy. Tillman and Bailey, proud veterans of the Senate, perhaps resented 
most the knowledge that they had been used. Doubtless their pain gave 
Aldrich, who had made Roosevelt woo them and leave them, some amused 
satisfaction. 

His objective attained, Roosevelt exulted. "No given measure and no 
given set of measures," he believed, "will work a perfect cure for any serious 
evil; and the insistence upon having only the perfect cure often results in 
securing no betterment whatever." The Hepburn Act was not perfect. But, 
Roosevelt maintained, it represented "the longest step ever yet taken in the 
direction of solving the railway rate problem." This was a fair assessment. 
With his clear perception of political situations, Roosevelt had set the highest 
practicable goal. By his mastery of political devices, in contest with another 
master, he had reached it. The Senate, in the end, supplied the federal execu- 
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tive with authority beyond any antecedent definition to mitigate the malad 
justments of a growing industrial society. 

The Hepburn Act endowed the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
power commensurate with its task. By informed, expert decisions, it could 
at last alter the artificial configurations of a market that had long since ceased, 
in the classic sense, to be free. The courts inexpertly had judged transporta 
tion by criteria which, however precious in jurisprudence, bore little relation 
to the economics of the process. Released from the inhibition of judicial rein- 
terpretations (the bond that Aldrich had sought to supply), endowed with 
weapons the carriers respected, the I.C.C. began to develop after 1906 
the techniques of effective supervision. The need for further change of course 
remained. But the Hepburn Act provided the precedent, accepted by the 
courts and enlarged by later Congresses, by which federal regulatory agencies 
have promoted the national welfare. Now vastly ramified, government by 
administrative commission remains, though somewhat shabby, a useful part 
of American political arrangements. 

For a troubled people in a complex time perhaps only the executive could 
have become steward. Aldrich, in that case, fought history and Roosevelt 
only accelerated what no man could have prevented. But Roosevelt's repu 
tation rests securely even in acceleration, for the inevitable sometimes takes 
too long, and he knew just what he did. His efforts in behalf of the Hepburn 
Act a measure meaningful but moderate demonstrated his skilled concern 
for creating the instruments he thought the nation needed. For an orderly 
administrative system, for the right of efficient federal controls, for the positive 
government of an industrial society, he mobilized in a crucial first skirmish 
the full powers of his office. And he won. . . . 
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INTRODUCTION 



In terms of ideas, the significant aspect of the election campaign of 1912 
was the struggle between two types of progressivism, the New Freedom 
of Woodrow Wilson, with its plea for regulated competition and the 
restoration of the economic individualism of days gone by, and the New 
Nationalism of Theodore Roosevelt, with its advocacy of regulated monopoly 
and advanced welfare legislation. Upon assuming the Presidency, Wilson 
sought to persuade Congress to adopt a legislative program consistent with 
the principles of the New Freedom, and he specifically opposed certain leg 
islative measures which comported better with the philosophy of the New 
Nationalism than with that of the New Freedom. Within a short time, how 
ever, Wilson was forced to modify his position somewhat, and eventually 
he espoused virtually the whole of the New Nationalist program. What 
accounts for this change in Wilson's policy? 

In the, first of the two selections which follow, Professor Arthur S. Link, 
the foremost Wilson scholar of our day, contends that a (t Southern Agrarian" 
faction in Congress "helped to make Wilson an advanced progressive and 
helped to commit his administration to a broad program of welfare legisla 
tion" The contributions of this Southern group, Link declares, were "in 
many ways decisive" in pushing the Wilson administration away from the 
New Freedom and toward the New Nationalism. 

Challenging Link on this point, Richard Abrams, who at the time the 
article here reprinted was written was a member of the research staff of the 
Dictionary of American Biography, argues largely on the basis of an analysis 
of the votes of Southern members of Congress that there was no "co-ordinated" 
Southern radical faction in Congress, that the radicalism of the Southern 
group and the conservatism of Wilson have been exaggerated, and that in so 
far as Southerners deviated from administration policies, it was generally in 
the direction of conservatism rather than of radicalism. 
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The South and the "New Freedom": 
An Interpretation* 

by 
Arthur S. Link 

The election of Woodrow Wilson and Democratic majorities in the House 
and Senate in 1912 confronted the Democrats of the South with their most 
serious challenge since before the Civil War, They had come to power more 
because of the disruption of the Republican party than because their party 
now represented the majority opinion of the country, and the future of the 
Democratic party for many years to come would depend upon their per 
formance during the next two years. But the question whether they were 
not too much rent by personal factionalism and too sectionally conscious 
to govern in the national interest remained yet to be answered. 

Southern Democrats in 1913 controlled practically all important con 
gressional committees; they had a large majority in the Democratic caucuses 
in both houses; they had a president apparently responsive to their wishes, 
and they had a goodly representation in the cabinet. Judged by all super 
ficial appearances, at least, the South was "in the saddle," These, however, 
were only the outward signs of control. The fact that Southerners happened 
to be chairmen of certain committees may or may not be important. The 
important question is whether they used the power they possessed to achieve 
political and economic objectives that the South especially desired, and 
whether they helped to shape the character of Wilsonian reform. 

Wilson came to the presidency in 1913 with a clear conception of what the 
Democratic party should do to right the wrongs that special privilege had 
allegedly perpetrated through the Republican party. He would have the 
Democrats revise the tariff to eliminate all features of special privilege to do 
mestic industries, bring the national banks into effective cooperation and 
control, and work out a new code for business in order to restore competition 
and make impossible the misuse of power by the giant corporations. This 

* From The American Scholar, XX (Summer 1951), 314-324, Reprinted by permission. 
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was the sum and substance of the "New Freedom." The political and economic 
millennium was to be achieved by these simple expedients, all of which 
were based upon the assumption implicit in Wilson's campaign addresses 
of 1912, namely, that the limits of federal authority under the Constitution 
would not permit, and wise statesmanship would not desire, the extension 
of federal authority directly into business operations or the use of that 
authority to change the social and economic relationships then existing among 
the various interest groups. 

Wilson originally conceived of the New Freedom as the political means 
of implementing the doctrines of laissez-faire, by removing all kinds of special 
class legislation. It was, therefore, a program intended to meet the needs 
primarily of the business community. There was nothing in it for the farmers 
or laborers directly, although these groups presumably would benefit from 
lower tariff rates and the restoration of competition in business. But Wilson 
had no more idea of legislating to advance the interests of these particular 
groups than he did of granting subsidies to American manufacturers. It can 
be said, in brief, that the Wilsonian program had the one supreme objective 
of taking the government out of the business of subsidizing and directly 
regulating economic activity and of taking the country back to some mythical 
age when there was a perfect natural identification of economic interests. 

The most significant fact about the first Wilson administration is that the 
New Freedom, as it was originally conceived by its author, survived for only 
a few months. It required only short contact with reality to convince Wilson 
that his elaborate doctrines of 1912 were inadequate to deal with such great 
concentrations of economic power as existed at the time. More important as 
a factor in moving him away from his laissez-faire position, however, were 
certain powerful political forces over which Wilson and his administration 
had no control and which, as it were, seized control of administration policy 
and pushed it far beyond the bounds that Wilson and his advisers had originally 
thought desirable. In effect, what occurred from 1913 to 1917 was that 
Wilson adopted many of the assumptions and almost the whole platform 
of Theodore Roosevelt's New Nationalism. 

This metamorphosis in the Wilsonian program is the key to understanding 
the first Wilson administration. The Southern contribution toward bringing 
the administration to an advanced position with regard to the exercise of fed 
eral authority was considerable, but the character of this contribution was 
different from what has been generally assumed. The Southern Democrats 
in Congress were divided roughly into two factions. First, there was what 
might be called the administration faction, consisting mainly of committee 
chairmen like Oscar W, Underwood and Carter Glass, who, by and large, 
represented a political tradition and constituencies whose interests were more 
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or less divergent from those of the more numerous Southern group. Members 
of the administration faction were for the most part conservatives, although 
most of them had no fundamental political principles, were loyal party men, 
and would follow Wilson's lead. Secondly, there was a larger faction that 
represented more accurately the political traditions and economic interests of 
the South the spokesmen for the agrarian interests of the South, men like 
Claude Kitchin, Otis Wingo, James K. Vardaman and Robert L. Henry. 

The Southern Agrarians of the Wilson period were the direct inheritors 
and now the prime articulators in the Democratic party of the philosophy un 
derlying the Agrarian crusade namely, that it was government's duty to 
intervene directly in economic affairs in order to benefit submerged or politic 
ally impotent economic interests. As it turned out, the existence and power 
of the Southern Agrarian group had important consequences for the Demo 
cratic party, the Wilson administration, and the nation. Whereas the adminis 
tration faction usually followed the regular party line, the Southern Agrarians 
were often far to the left of it; and in the end they helped to make Wilson 
an advanced progressive and helped to commit his administration to a broad 
program of welfare legislation. 

The program of the Southern Agrarians was aimed at benefiting the 
farmers almost exclusively. Although this had been true also of the Demo 
cratic program in 1896, Bryan and progressive Democrats in the North and 
West had moved beyond the almost pure agrarianism of 1896, There was a 
growing concern for the plight of submerged groups from about 1890 to 
1913 and a consequent rise of a great movement for social justice. This 
phase of progressivism had not been totally absent in the South, but the 
Southern states were still overwhelmingly rural, and most Southerners had no 
conception of the grave social and economic problems raised by industrial 
ization and urbanization. 

Hence Southern progressives were more concerned with strengthening 
the political and economic position of the farmers, through regulation of 
railroads and corporations, a low tariff, the direct primary, and the like, 
than with tenement reforms, minimum wage legislation, or workmen's com 
pensation legislation. But the important point about the Southern Agrarian 
program is not that it was limited in scope, but that its advocates were 
an important element in the Democratic party and that they were now in a 
position to give voice to their own demands. 

The brief period when the philosophy of the New Freedom had any real 

authority was the few months in 1913 when the Underwood tariff bill was 

inder discussion in Congress. There was little disagreement among Demo- 

^tic congressmen, progressive or conservative, over the provisions of the 

: l>ifl, except for minor differences on the wool and sugar schedules. There was 
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a much greater difference of opinion between the conservatives and the 
agrarian radicals, however, on the question of the reorganization of the 
banking system and the control of the money supply. It was here that the 
Southern Agrarians, acting with their colleagues from the West, first helped to 
move their party away from laissez-faire toward a dynamic concept of 
government. 

In line with his New Freedom principles Wilson was inclined to favor 
the banking and monetary system proposed by the National Monetary 
Commission, one providing for a reserve association or associations owned 
and controlled by the bankers themselves. The original Glass bill, which had 
the tentative endorsement of the administration, provided for such an ar 
rangement. But even before the federal reserve bill emerged from the House 
Banking Committee, there occurred a momentous struggle within the party 
councils that was not ended until the Agrarian leaders had won all their 
important demands. Secretary of State Bryan and Louis D. Brandeis per 
suaded the President that a banking bill which did not provide for exclusive 
governmental control, on the top level, was not only unwise but also would 
never be approved by the House caucus. This was true, incidentally, regard^ 
less of the position Bryan might have taken in the controversy, 

Wilson was won over by the persuasive arguments of Bryan and Brandeis 
and the threats of the radicals. Thus the Glass bill, as it finally emerged 
from the House committee, provided for a decentralized reserve system, for 
government issue of federal-reserve currency, and for an over-all supervision 
and limited control of the new system by a central reserve board composed ex 
clusively of presidential appointees. It marked, to all practical purposes, the 
demise of the New Freedom and the beginning of the rise to dominance of the 
progressives in the Wilson administration. 

Bryan and the Western Democrats were now satisfied, but not the South 
ern Agrarian leaders, In spite of the radical changes that had been effected, 
the new banking system still would operate exclusively for the benefit of the 
business community. Here was the rub, as far as the Southern radicals were 
concerned. After tariff reform had been accomplished, their main objective 
was the establishment of a system by which farmers could obtain easier and 
cheaper credit. When the Glass bill was published, and the Southern Agrarians 
discovered that it included no provision for agricultural credit, they rose in 
rebellion and declared that they would help the Republicans defeat the 
measure if the administration did not concede their demands. The fight 
between the administration forces and the Southern Agrarians was bitter, and 
for a time threatened to defeat banking reform altogether. Suffice it to say 
that, in spite of the ridicule of the Eastern press and in spite of the opposition 
of the administration and of Wilson's spokesmen in the House, the Federal 
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Reserve Bill as finally passed by Congress contained ample provisions for 
short-term agricultural credit. And this was true because Wilson realized 
that he must give in to the demands of the Southerners. 

The philosophic foundations of the New Freedom were dealt another 
heavy blow during the formulation of an antitrust policy by administration 
leaders. It was Wilson's original idea that all that was required was to define 
precisely what constituted an unfair trade practice or illegal restraint of 
trade, so as to remove all element of doubt from the laws. The enforcement 
of the antitrust laws would be delegated, as before, to the Justice Depart 
ment and the courts. Some of the Southern radicals proposed more drastic 
remedies, such as prescribing by law the percentage of the total production 
of a field of industry which one corporation would be allowed to control, 
or a high excess profits tax which would increase in direct proportion to 
the size of the industry; but they made no determined fight for these proposals. 
Wilson, therefore, gave the job of drawing up the measure to Representative 
Clayton of Georgia, chairman of the Judiciary Committee, and the bill that 
came out of his committee was simply a synthesis of current ideas, most of 
which were already embodied in the laws of many states. In addition, Repre 
sentative Covington of Kentucky drew up at Wilson's request a bill providing 
for an interstate trade commission, which was to be an enlarged Bureau of 
Corporations and without any real authority over business practices. 

Thus far Wilson had proceeded in line with his New Freedom concepts. 
At this point, however, an important turn in administration policy occurred, 
Brandeis, George L. Rublee, and Representative Stevens of New Hampshire 
visited the President and persuaded him to change the character of his anti 
trust program entirely. Under their direction, the Clayton bill was rewritten 
so as to provide for greater flexibility in defining an unfair trade practice and, 
more important, the interstate commerce commission was reconstituted as the 
Federal Trade Commission and given apparently vast authority over the 
day-to-day operations of the business world. The Covington bill had pro 
vided for nothing more than an investigatory body to serve as an adjunct of 
the Justice Department. In the revised bill, the Commission was established 
as an independent regulatory agency, empowered to supervise business prac 
tices and to issue cease and desist orders when it found that corporations were 
engaging in unfair practices. This last change marked the complete adoption 
by the Wilson administration of Roosevelt's program for the regulation of 
business. 

The Southern leaders in Congress had nothing to do with bringing about 
this profound change in Wilson's antitrust policy. The Southern and Western 
Agrarian radicals, acting with a small Labor bloc in the House, worked hard, 
however, to have a provision inserted in the Clayton bill exempting farm 
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and labor unions from the operation and application of the antitrust laws. 
This had been one of the major objectives of the American Federation of 
Labor since 1906 and had been given Democratic approval in the platforms 
of 1908 and 1912. Although Wilson was rapidly abandoning his New Free 
dom assumptions, he was not yet ready to go so far as to approve what 
was obviously legislation in the interest of particular classes. Since the first 
days of his administration he had resisted bitterly this move, and a bill 
specifically exempting farm and labor unions from antitrust prosecutions, 
which had been passed by the House in the previous session, was blocked 
by administration pressure. When the Clayton bill was under discussion in 
the House committee, however, the Agrarian and Labor bloc declared that 
they would guarantee its defeat unless Wilson gave in to their demands. 

Thus faced with another major revolt within his party, Wilson resolved 
his dilemma by resorting, it must be admitted, to one of the most artful 
dodges in the history of American politics. The famous labor provisions 
of the Clayton bill were drawn by Representative E. Y. Webb of North 
Carolina, who had succeeded Clayton as chairman of the Judiciary Com 
mittee, and represented Wilson's attitude perfectly. On the face of it, the 
new provision did indeed seem to give the exemption and immunity from 
antitrust prosecutions that the farm and labor spokesmen were demanding. 
Actually, this was not the case at all. Farm and labor organizations were not 
to be construed by the courts as being, per se, combinations in restraint of 
trade, but they were in no way freed from the threat of prosecution if they 
violated the antitrust laws. 

Wilson had completed his program of domestic reform by the fall of 1914. 
In his letters and public statements at the time, he made it clear that he 
thought everything had been done that was necessary to clear away special 
privilege and put all classes on an equal footing. Under the operation of the 
beneficent new laws, Wilson was sure that the nation would enjoy a long 
period of prosperity and economic freedom. As we have seen, he had been 
forced partially to abandon his earlier position and to make important con 
cessions in order to get his program across. He was reconciled to the conces 
sions he had been compelled to make, but he was absolutely determined to 
draw the line at the point it had reached by the fall of 1914. 

In fact, a pronounced reaction against progressive policies had set in 
among Wilson and his advisers during the spring of 1914, and relations be 
tween the President and progressive leaders became exceedingly strained at 
this time. The following year, 1915, was practically barren of progressive 
accomplishments, except for ... La Follette's Seamen's Act, which the ad 
ministration had opposed and which Wilson almost vetoed. There were, how 
ever, several great political forces at work which were so strong that Wilson 
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would be compelled to accommodate his program to satisfy their demands. 
One was the well-organized Agrarian movement for the establishment of a 
federal system of long-term rural credits. Another was the movement in behalf 
of federal social legislation, which was rapidly gaining momentum during this 
period. Another was the movement for women's suffrage, which was becom 
ing so powerful that it would soon be dangerous for any politician to oppose 
it. Finally, there was the fact that the Progressive party was obviously dis 
integrating after 1914 and that the only hope the Democrats had of obtaining 
a national majority in 1916 was in winning a large minority of the former 
Bull Moosers to the Democratic side. 

Wilson resisted this movement to extend the intervention of the federal 
government into the fields mentioned here as long as he could do so safely. 
Then, when it became evident that the Democrats could win the election of 
1916 only by adopting the New Nationalism, lock, stock and barrel, Wilson 
capitulated and supported the very demands he had so long opposed, as 
strongly as if he had been their originator. We do not have the space to 
discuss this last and most important phase of Wilsonian reform in any detail, 
except to consider the extent to which the Southern leaders contributed to 
the administration's final, complete surrender to the New Nationalism. 

The main objective of the Southern Agrarian progressives after 1914 
was the adoption of a federal rural credits bill. The first nationwide move 
ment for long-term federal rural credit facilities had been inaugurated by the 
Southern Commercial Congress in 1913, and during the next year or two 
there was widespread discussion of the subject all over the country. In the 
spring of 1914 a joint' subcommittee drew up the bill which was finally passed 
in 1916 and which would have passed in 1914 had not Wilson let it be known 
that he would veto the bill, if Congress enacted it. Both Wilson and the 
Agrarian leaders proclaimed themselves advocates of a rural credits measure* 
What, therefore, was the root of the difference between them? Wilson would 
not agree to the establishment of a system involving direct subsidies or finan 
cial support by the government, and Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture Houston, 
and Carter Glass were insistent that the government should do no more than 
provide for the structure of a rural credits system, with capital and manage 
ment to be provided by private sources. The Agrarian spokesmen, on the 
other hand, contended that any system which was not operated and financed 
by the government was bound to fail. But as this involved the direct inter 
vention by the government in behalf of a special class, Wilson was absolutely 
Adamant against it. The result was an impasse, with both sides holding out 
stubbornly for their own proposals until 1916, when Wilson accepted the 
-Agrarian proposal for reasons of political expediency, 
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It was, in fact, in agricultural legislation that the Southern Agrarians had 
the greatest influence in the shaping of the later Wilsonian program. Their 
greatest contribution was undoubtedly the forcing of the Rural Credits Act 
of 1916, but they were also able to obtain the adoption of the Lever Ware 
house Act in 1914, the Smith-Lever Act for rural extension work of the same 
year, the Smith-Hughes Act for vocational education, and the program of 
federal subsidies for highway improvement in 1916. 

Southern influence was practically negligible, however, in the formulation 
of the remaining great social and economic legislation of 1916 the federal 
Workmen's Compensation Act, the Child Labor Law, the Adamson Act, 
and the act establishing the Federal Tariff Commission. But there still remain 
three other areas of legislation in which the influence of the Southern Agrari 
ans was decisive and which merit notice here. 

The first involved the question of what sort of military and naval bills 
Congress should enact in 1916. On this controversial subject the Southern 
progressives joined with radicals throughout the country in resisting the 
administration's designs greatly to increase the navy and to establish a large 
volunteer army. They were not successful in blocking the movement for 
a large navy, because the pressure here was too great. But they were signally 
successful in blocking Wilson's plans for military preparedness, indeed, in 
emasculating them. 

The second field of legislation in which Southern progressive influence was 
decisive was the area of federal fiscal policy. Before the outbreak of the 
World War, Wilson and McAdoo were able to keep a firm grip on the formu 
lation of tax policies, and their influence was conservative indeed. The tax 
structure that the Republicans had erected and which was weighted so heavily 
in favor of the upper classes was left practically undisturbed by the Wilson 
administration. An income tax provision was included in the Underwood 
Tariff Law, to make up the anticipated deficit resulting from the lower duties, 
but the rates were very low and the administration was quick to make it clear 
that it had no intention of using the income tax to effect a redistribution of 
wealth. 

The outbreak of the war in Europe in the summer of 1914 caused a 
temporary disarrangement of the finances of the United States and resulted 
in a sharp decline in imports, which meant that the administration was faced 
with an alarming decline in revenues. To meet this emergency, McAdoo pro 
posed a series of new excise taxes and a tax on freight shipments, such as had 
been applied during the Spanish-American War. The Southern and Western 
Agrarians rebelled at the administration's emergency tax program, claiming 
that it would throw the whole burden of carrying the country through the 
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crisis on the masses and demanding instead an increase in the income tax. 
They were successful in eliminating the tax on freight shipments and in get 
ting most of the new taxes put on alcoholic beverages and other luxuries. 
Even so, they did not like the emergency tax law and vowed that they would 
continue to fight all such consumption taxes. 

With the opening of Congress in December, 1915, the Southern progressives 
found themselves virtually in control of the House Ways and Means Com 
mittee. Long before the new session convened, a majority of the committee 
declared in writing to the new chairman, Claude Kitchin of North Carolina, 
their determination to overhaul the tax structure and make it more demo 
cratic. The result was that during the winter and spring of 1916 the control 
of federal tax policy was literally taken out of the hands of the administration 
leaders and assumed by these Southern Agrarians and their Western allies. 
It was obvious by this time that some kind of preparedness measures would 
be adopted, and that either the government would have to find new sources 
of revenue or else resort to borrowing. The Republicans proposed a bond 
issue; the administration proposed new consumption and excise and increased 
income taxes. The Ways and Means Committee, however, replied with one 
of the most startling and significant tax bills in the history of the country. 
The Southern Agrarians, who had bitterly resisted the preparedness movement, 
saw now that new defense measures were inevitable; but they were determined 
that the people of the East, who had been most vociferous in support of pre 
paredness, should pay for it. Kitchin said as much, in fact, before the House 
caucus when he explained the new tax bill, which greatly increased the income 
tax, levied the first federal inheritance tax in our history, and placed an excess 
profits tax on munitions manufacturers. 

The last area in which Southern influence was decisive in determining 
the policies of the Wilson administration was the federal government's policy 
toward Negroes. Here the Southern contribution was definitely retrogressive 
and proved that it was impossible for white Southerners of all shades of 
opinion to get much beyond the rationale of slavery. Suffice it to say that 
Wilson practically sacrificed the Negroes on the altar of political expediency, 
by allowing segregation in the government departments, dismissal and down 
grading of Negro civil servants in the South, and the like, in order to win 
Southern support for his program. 

Yet in spite of this and other blind spots in the Southern progressive pro 
gram, it must be concluded that the contributions of the Southern Agrarians 
were undoubtedly in many ways decisive in moving the Wilson administration 
away from a static laissez-faire program, to which it was originally dedicated, 
toward a dynamic, positive program of federal action, Although their program 
was limited in scope and motivated largely by class interests, the Southern 
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progressives could claim as much credit as could several other major groups 
for the amazing metamorphosis in Democratic policy that occurred from 
1913 to 1916. That is the real significance of their contribution. 



Woodrow Wilson and the Southern Congressmen, 

1913-1916* 

by 
Richard M. Abrams 

During the Presidential campaign of 1912, Woodrow Wilson, in conjunc 
tion with Louis D. Brandeis, outlined the principles on which Wilson pro 
posed to base a legislative program. As originally conceived, these principles 
which have come to be known as the New Freedom appeared to follow 
traditional assumptions of free enterprise and economic individualism. 
According to the New Freedom, the purpose of government was to remove 
all obstacles to the smooth operation of the mechanisms of the free market; 
logically this implied proscription of special privileges or favors which the 
government might extend to any interest or group. In a word, the New Free 
dom aimed to make laissez, jaire a practicable and just principle of govern 
ment. 

One the other hand, Theodore Roosevelt set forth a program of industrial 
progress and social welfare requiring active governmental intervention in 
the economic affairs of American society. According to the New Nationalism, 
as this program was called, business, farm, and labor consolidations were to 
be encouraged, underprivileged elements in society were to be given direct 
government benefits, and the government was to act in general as a mediator 
among the various contending interests. In brief, while the New, Freedom 
emphasized decentralization of power in politics and economics, the New 
Nationalism emphasized concentration of power, in the name of efficiency, 
science, and progress. 

The problem for the historian has been to understand how, if Wilson was 
committed to the New Freedom, so much legislation was passed during his 

*From The Journal of Southern History, XXII (November 1956), 417-437. Re 
printed by permission of the managing editor. 
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first administration which does not appear to fit within the New Freedom's 
principles. Professor Arthur S. Link, the foremost student of the Wilson era, 
has been one of the first to attempt to resolve this problem. 1 He contends 
that although the "sum and substance" of Wilson's New Freedom was the 
elimination of special privilege by means of a thorough revision of the tariff 
system, the banking system, and the trust laws, before long certain radical 
forces compelled Wilson to use the powers of the government along lines 
prescribed by the New Nationalists. Prominent among these radicals was a 
large congressional faction of Southern agrarians, representing the true 
political traditions and economic interests of the South. 

The Southern Agrarians of the Wilson period were the direct inheritors and 
now the prime articulators in the Democratic party of the philosophy underlying 
the Agrarian crusade namely, that it was government's duty to intervene directly 
in economic affairs in order to benefit submerged or politically impotent eco 
nomic interests. ... in the end they helped make Wilson an advanced progres 
sive and helped to commit his administration to a broad program of welfare 
legislation. 

By 1916, Professor Link concludes, Wilson had adopted the New Nationalism 
"lock, stock and barrel." 2 

The purpose of this paper is to investigate the role of the Southern con 
gressmen in the enactment of the domestic legislative program of Wilson's 
first administration; in part, perforce, it is to discover exactly who were the 
Southern agrarians to whom Professor Link refers. Were they a definite group 
or faction with a specific philosophy or program? What specifically did they 
accomplish? Were they indeed "radicals" or "progressives" in the sense under 
stood by contemporary Americans? 

To open the war on "privilege," President Wilson, in his inaugural address, 
summoned a special session of Congress to enact a tariff protecting no inter 
ests and earning only the revenue needed for normal governmental functions. 
Almost unanimously, the Southern congressmen (who comprised about 35 
per cent of all congressional Democrats and commanded nearly all positions 
of power in Congress) co-operated fully with the administration in passing 
the Underwood Tariff Act. 

Serious insurgency within the Democracy first arose during the contest 
over the bill to reform the national banking system, which the House took 

1 See especially Arthur S. Link, "The South and the 'New Freedom'; An Interpreta 
tion," in American Scholar (New York, 1932- ), XX (1951), 314-24; and Woodrow 
Wilson and the Progressive Era, 1910-1917 (New York, 1954). 

2 Link, "The South and the 'New Freedom/" 316, 321. It is not clear just what states 
professor Link includes in the "South." For the purposes of this paper, the "South" will 
,] be used to designate the eleven states of the Confederacy. 
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up while the Senate debated the tariff measure. Although the American 
business community had long recognized the need for a thoroughly reformed 
banking system, few agreed upon a definite plan. The principles of the New 
Freedom required a bill which, like the tariff measure, extended no govern 
mental favors to any interest. It was natural, however, that whatever scheme 
the administration might choose, it would meet with heated opposition, not 
the least of which would be from the bankers and businessmen who had the 
most immediate material interest in the nation's financial structure. 

The bill initially drafted by Representative Carter Glass of Virginia, and 
used by the administration as the foundation for subsequent alterations, was 
essentially a conservative one, but the conservative banking community, 
unwilling to accept any reform it could not itself write, immediately protested 
to Washington. The chief opposition in Congress, however, came from those 
seeking a less conservative measure a measure which would, through gov 
ernmental intervention, provide easier credit for particular interests. Secretary 
of State William Jennings Bryan indicated that he and his congressional 
followers would oppose any plan not providing for federal control over the 
issue of currency, while Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma, chairman of the 
Senate Banking Committee, suggested that the Treasury Department directly 
control the entire banking system. 3 Hostility in Congress mounted among 
those who resented the "private" fashion in which the administration had 
drafted the bill, as well as among those who viewed the bill as "legalizing 
the money-trust" by leaving credit and the currency in bankers' control, In 
response to this hostility, the President called for advice from Louis D. 
Brandeis, on whom he had depended so often in the past campaign. 

Brandeis persuaded Wilson to vest the power to issue currency in the gov 
ernment, and to limit the bankers to an advisory capacity. He pointed out that 
while it was desirable to pass a measure quickly, until then the only discussion 
of the issue had been "that organized by the bankers," so that the bill was 
too heavily influenced by this single source. Brandeis urged that time be 
allowed for the business and agrarian interests to make their suggestions. He 
added: "Nothing would go so far in establishing confidence among business 
men as the assurance that the Government will control the currency issue" 
a sentiment which he shared with Owen. 4 

Although Wilson forced Glass to accept Brandeis' suggestions, an ex 
tremist element remained hostile. For the bill still omitted prohibition of 
interlocking directorates among national banks (one of the two major rec- 

3 New York Times, April 30, 1913. 

4 Louis D. Brandeis to Woodrow Wilson, June 14, 1913, in Wilson Papers (Manu 
scripts Division, Library of Congress). Wilson had asked Brandeis to put in writing, 
the major points of their discussion on June 12. 
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ommendations of the Pujo Committee of 1911-1912), it left the private 
bankers with considerable influence within the proposed- Federal Reserve 
System, and it omitted provisions for long-term agricultural credit. When 
Glass made public the "compromise" bill on June 14, 1913, Robert L. Henry 
of Texas, chairman of the House Rules Committee and leader of the "radical 
agrarians" (as Professor Link refers to them), publicly blasted the measure. 5 
The bill was formally introduced June 26, three days after the President ad 
dressed Congress declaring: "The control of the system of banking and of issue 
which our new laws are to set up must be public, not private, must be vested 
in the Government itself, so that the banks may be the instruments, not the 
masters, of business and of individual enterprise and initiative." 6 

While the bill was in committee, administration leaders conceded to in 
surgents only a few amendments, among which were prohibition of inter 
locking directorates and of loans by national banks in which their officers 
were interested. 7 The most serious challenge to the administration measure 
developed July 24, when J. Willard Ragsdale of South Carolina, following 
Robert Henry's lead, prepared a drastic substitute bill providing for an issue 
of currency based on warehouse receipts for cotton, corn, and wheat." At this 
point, Wilson intervened, persuading Otis Wingo of Arkansas, leader of the 
committee rebels, to have proposals for agricultural credit introduced as 
a separate bill,. and to take the banking bill into caucus where proceedings 
could be more confidential. 

On July 28 the Democrats on the committee voted 11-3 to send the bill 
to caucus beginning August 11 from where it emerged August 28 sub 
stantially unchanged. Before the Democrats caucused, however, the major 
accomplishment of the committee insurgents banning interlocking director 
ates was stricken from the bill (August 1), and August 22, in caucus, it 
was rejected again, 60-143. On the twenty-third Wingo's amendment, to limit 
trje voting power of banks owning other banks in the election of regional 
reserve boards, was defeated 46-95. Henry's proposals for an "agricultural 
currency" based on warehouse receipts, or liens on agricultural products, and 
tq extend the maturity period of agricultural and commercial paper to six 
months, were repeatedly rejected; the only "concession" to the insurgents 
on this issue was an amendment adopted August 25 establishing the equality 

8 New York Times, June 15, 1913; Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson; Life and 
Letters (8 vols., Garden City, 1927-1939), IV, 164-65. 

6 Quoted in Link, Wilson and the Progressive Era, 48, 

7 New York Times, July 13, 24, 1913; American Year Book (New York, 1911- ), 
1913, p. 44. 

8 New York Times, July 25, 1913. 

Ibid., July 26, 1913. Wilson feared that the intracommittee haggling would lead 
$o an open breach among Democrats, and that the day-to-day decisions and reversals 
jeopardizing business conditions, which showed signs of serious deterioration. 
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of agricultural and commercial paper. 10 Rebel strength slowly crumbled 
after Bryan (August 11) urged his supporters to end their opposition to the 
bill, and after the President issued a statement two days later promising 
that an agricultural credits bill would be introduced during the next session. 11 
On the final day (August 28) the caucus voted 163 to 9 to reintroduce the 
bill into Congress. 12 

It is noteworthy that although during the caucus sessions the hostile press 
rang with reports of "open rebellion" and irreparable cleavages within the 
Democratic ranks, the opposition mustered on no occasion more than 35 
per cent of the Democrats voting, and usually less than 25 per cent, of which 
a large number were from the Midwest. The one issue on which they showed 
the greatest strength, in and out of the caucus, was on a clause reaffirming 
the gold standard. Faced with last-minute pressure from Northern Democrats, 
Progressives, and Republicans, and with possible complications involving 
the Standard of Value Act of 1 900, Glass had reluctantly accepted the clause 
on the final day of debate (September 18). Although some Democrats de 
clared that the provision would be "a slap in the face" of the many silverites 
among them, it passed 299-68. Only 32 of the 68 were Southern Democrats. 13 

The roll call on the gold standard was one of the few in which the Demo 
crats were not committed to a caucus pledge of party regularity, and, except 
for deference to the wishes of Carter Glass, were free to vote their convictions 
and interests. Significantly, several of those who persistently fought with the 
Henry-Ragsdale insurgents voted for the gold standard. 14 Thus, it appears 
that the composition of the insurgents was not only always small, it was con 
tinually shifting; so that it is inaccurate to talk of a "radical" faction within 
the party threatening the stability of the administration. 15 This conclusion 

10 Ibid., August 29, 1913; American Year Book, 1913, p. 45; La Follette's Weekly 
(Madison, Wis., 1909-1929), March 21, 1914, p. 4. After the August 25 session the 
Henry-Ragsdale-Wingo forces contended they had won a victory, while the Glass sup 
porters just as stoutly contended they had successfully resisted the insurgents. New York 
Times, August 26, 1913. 

11 Baker, Wilson, Life and Letters, IV, 174; American Year Book, 1913, p, 45. 

12 The nine were: Robert L. Henry, Joe H. Eagle, and Oscar Callaway of Texas, 
Thomas W. Hardwick of Georgia, George N. Neeley of Kansas, Thomas U. Sisson of 
Mississippi, Charles O. Lob'eck of Nebraska, and Frank Buchanan and H. Robert 
Fowler of Illinois. La Follette's Weekly, September 6, 1913, p, 9. Wingo's vote indicates 
that he was apparently reconciled with the administration leadership. 

13 Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 1 Sess., 5127-28, Significantly, the Progressives and 
progressive Republicans in the House voted 21-1 for the clause. 

14 For example, Hardwick of Georgia and Robert L. Dough ton of North Carolina, to 
name but two. 

18 The jargon of contemporary observers made a "radical" out of every Democratic 
opponent of the administration during the banking and currency debates. Without defin* 
ing terms any more carefully, these observers, and some historians, continued to use 
the epithet whenever referring to Democratic opposition to Wilson's policies. In most 
cases, however, the only sense in which most individual opponents might be considered 
radicals is in their occasional violation of party regularity. 
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is supported by the only other important roll call available on the Glass Act 
in which the Democrats were not entirely bound by a caucus pledge: on a 
motion, December 20, to concur in a Senate amendment which in effect 
rewrote the Glass bill. 

The Senate version contained two important additions to the bill received 
from the House on September 18: (1) a bank deposit guarantee clause; (2) 
an extension of the maturity period of loans on agricultural paper, from three 
to six months. The second was something for which agrarians had been 
striving since the early days of the Populists. Two wheat representatives from 
the Midwest and one cotton representative from the South 16 led the efforts 
for acceptance of the Senate measure, pointing out that a vote against 
concurrence was a vote against long-term loan benefits for farmers. Glass 
meanwhile pleaded to be allowed to go into joint conference with a free 
hand. 

The House defeated the motion for concurrence 59-295, with the Southern 
Democrats voting 22-68 against it, and with those previously among the in 
surgents badly split; for example, Wingo of Arkansas, Oscar Callaway and 
Joe H. Eagle of Texas, and J. Thomas Heflin of Alabama opposed the Senate 
measure, while Ragsdale of South Carolina, James L. Slayden of Texas, 
and Thomas U. Sisson and Samuel A. Witherspoon of Mississippi voted for 
it. Among the 22 Southerners voting for the Senate bill, moreover, were such 
stalwart conservatives as Martin Dies of Texas and Robert NL Page of North 
Carolina. 17 

Who, then, were the Southern "radicals" to whom contemporary observers 
(and many historians) frequently referred? If we consider them to have 
been those who voted differently from Carter Glass on either the Senate 
concurrence or the gold standard issues (thus taking in the maximum number 
of dissenters), they totalled 44, or about 40 per cent of all the Southerners. 
Included in this group, however, were many old-line conservatives, such as 
Dies, Page, Charles R, Crisp (Georgia), and William Adamson (Georgia). 
Had they been a real faction, with a program or a philosophy, 
had they acted together consistently under any pretext, these forty-four 
might have forced the administration to make major concessions. Instead, 
the "radicals" failed in their three prime goals: to ban interlocking directorates 
among national banks, to obtain long-term credits for farmers, and to have 
the government issue currency based on crop warehouse receipts; they even 

16 William H. ("Alfalfa Bill") Murray of Oklahoma, George A. Neeley of Kansas, 
ajpd Hardwick of Georgia. 

\^^ Cong, Record, 63 Cong. 2 Sess. 1307. In conference, as expected, Glass reduced 
'jjjf/& period of maturity for discountable paper to three months and eliminated the 
^atantee of bank deposits, H. Parker Willis, "The Federal Reserve Act/' in American 
Economic Review (Ithaca, N.Y., 1911- ), IV (1914), 12, 
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failed in their mightiest united effort renunciation of the gold standard (and 
in this they encountered the almost unanimous opposition of the Northern 
and Western progressives). 18 

To say that before Glass introduced his revised bill in late June 1913, the 
"radicals" succeeded in forcing the administration to accept the responsibilities 
of directly controlling the national banking and currency system is to assume 
that the administration had, at that time, rather precise ideas on the details 
of its banking program. 10 The contrary is more likely true. Wilson sought a 
balanced measure which would be tolerable to both Congress and to the 
banking community (on whose co-operation success so largely depended). 
Once he decided on a specific measure and was content with its fairness, 
once he determined to fight for it through his congressional leaders, he won 
every major point. 

On the subject of who was pushing whom into "advanced progressivism," 
the contest over the Federal Trade Commission is significant. If there was 
little agreement in 1913 on the kind of banking legislation needed, there 
was considerably less on exactly how to reform the trust laws. In fact, the 
progressives themselves were divided on fundamental policy. In the presi 
dential campaign of 1912 the programs of the two major candidates differed 
significantly on how to cope with the problem of large aggregations of capital. 
Theodore Roosevelt proposed that government ought to regulate business 
consolidations in the public interest only by means of a strong commission; 
he decried antitrust acts as reactionary. Wilson denounced Roosevelt's program 
because he saw the likelihood of the corporations controlling the commission 
rather than the reverse, and because the entire scheme tended toward a 
paternalistic society dominated by the giant trusts; he preferred to "regulate 
competition" (Louis Brandeis' phrase) rather than to "legalize the trusts" 
to maintain competition by removing the conditions leading to trust forma 
tion. 

As it developed, probably a majority of progressives, including those who 
joined Roosevelt's Progressive party, sought stronger ^m^'trust laws. For 
example, "Bull Moose" Senator Joseph L. Bristow of Kansas wrote to Roose 
velt on July 15, 1912, protesting against his New Nationalist program: "Many 
Progressives contend for a restoration of competition, believing that it would 
be better for the country and more conducive to industrial progress." Bristow 

18 By progressives 1 mean those non-Democrats who were elected to Congress in 1912 
with Progressive party support, as well as some who were commonly recognized as 
progressives although, for various reasons, they kept the Republican party label (foy 
example, Senators Robert M. La Follette and George Norris and Congressmen Charles 
A, Lindbergh and Irvine L. Lenroot), I count twelve such senators and twenty-seven 
such members of the House in the Sixty-Third Congress. 

10 See New York Times, June 14, 1913, on this point. 
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had the hearty support of such progressive Republicans as Albert B.. Cummins 
of Iowa, Moses E. Clapp of Minnesota, and William E. Borah of Idaho. 20 

Nevertheless, although Wilson had opposed the idea of a regulatory com 
mission during the campaign, in June 1914 (in part because he was faced 
with a serious economic recession) he accepted a plan proposed by Brandeis 
and George L. Rublee for a commission which would define, investigate, and 
set governmental machinery in motion against unfair competition. 21 In doing 
so, Wilson actually surrendered no principles because the bill was designed 
to preserve competition and was not concerned with regulating monopoly 
or punishing fraudulent practices. 22 

The new bill consisted fundamentally of the old Covington bill, which pro 
posed an investigatory interstate trade commission to replace the Bureau of 
Corporations; it added, however, the notorious "Section 5," authorizing a Fed 
eral Trade Commission "to prevent the use of unfair methods of competition 
in interstate commerce." The provisions were made deliberately vague, in 
order to give the commissioners wide discretionary powers in determining 
unfair competition. In tHus establishing a "quasi-judiciary" executive depart 
ment, Wilson made his one real concession to [the] New Nationalism; and in 
doing so he drew the fire of many progressives as well as the Southerners in 
Congress. 

On August 5, 1-914, Democratic Senator James A. Reed of Missouri, an 
avowed enemy of the FTC, introduced a motion to define "unfair competi 
tion" in the bill. The motion was defeated 29-33, with five Southerners 
(including the radical James K. Vardaman of Mississippi) and two progres 
sives for the motion. 2 * Since the bill was a party measure, the Democratic 
vote for Reed's crippler indicated only those most strongly opposed to the 
idea of an FTC. 

Better evidence for determining the Southerners who really favored 'the 
Trade Commission and were not merely deferring to administration policy, 
is provided by a roll call taken June 27, 1916. When Senator Henry F. Hollis 
of New Hampshire, who had led the pro-FTC forces in 1914, proposed an 
amendment reapportioning funds to increase the efficiency of the Commission, 
14 out of 17 Southerners voted against Hollis, endorsing the claim of Senate 

20 George E. Mowry, Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressive Movement (Madison, 
Wis., 1946), 270. 

21 W. H. S. Stevens, "The Trade Commission Act," in American Economic Review, 
IV (1914), 840-55; Link, Wikon and the Progressive Era. 71-72. 

22 E, Pendleton Herring, "Politics, Personalities and the Federal Trade Commission," 
w American Political Science Review (Baltimore, 1906- ), XXVIIt (1934), 1016-29. 

, **Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 2- Sess., 13314, 13319. James K. Vardaman is one of the 
-,'Wy few Southerners who indeed deserves the label "radical" even apart from his role 
!: ; : im the Glass Act debate; he may be called a radical because, like many progressives, he 
Bought to commit the government to a program of welfare legislation. 
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Leader Thomas S. Martin of Virginia that the FTC was totally useless, in 
efficient, and extravagant. The amendment failed, 2S-42. 24 

In May 1916 the Senate rejected the nomination of George Rublee to one 
of the five posts on the FTC. One of the principal issues of the nomination 
was Rublee's role in writing Section 5. Ten Southerners voted to approve 
the President's nominee, but nine opposed. Six of those who opposed strength 
ening the FTC would not oppose their leader's nomination, while only the 
inexplicable Vardaman voted for Hollis' amendment but against Rublee. 25 

The principal objections to the FTC Act centered on Section 5, one of the 
few parts of Wilson's entire trust program which offered something to the 
New Nationalists in the country. Not only did the Southerners have "nothing 
to do with bringing about this profound change in Wilson's antitrust pol 
icy," 26 but Wilson also had to face the opposition of many congressional 
progressives. 27 

If the Southerners were reluctant to support the administration's "radical" 
FTC which put limits on "free competition," they were no more anxious to 
strengthen the antitrust laws. Charles A. Culberson of Texas, chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee successfully resisted all efforts to include in the 
Clayton Act ( 1 ) a provision making the settlement of a federal suit against 
a corporation for violation of the trust laws conclusive evidence in personal 
damage suits against that corporation, (2) penalties for conviction of price 
discrimination, rebates, and similar unfair trade practices, (3) effective 

24 Ibid., 64 Cong., 1 Sess., 10050, 10062. Vardaman (perverse as usual!), Luke Lea 
of Tennessee, .and Morris Sheppard of Texas were the only three Southerners with 
Henry F. Hollis. Progressives William E. Borah of Idaho, Asle J. Gronna of North 
Dakota, Wesley' L. Jones of Washington, and John D. Works of California opposed 
the amendment. Borah once declared: "I am opposed to it [the FTC] now, and I expect 
to be oppose^ to it so long as I retain my right mind." Ibid., 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 14414, 

25 Ibid., 64 Cong., 1 Sess., 7962, 8510. There was a direct correlation between the 
progressives' votes on Hollis 5 amendment and their votes on Rublee. 

26 Link, "The South and the 'New Freedom,'" 319. 

27 This is not the only evidence of the progressives' and the Southerners* reluctance 
to accept the New Nationalism. In an effort to exempt labor and farm organizations from 
the Sherman Antitrust Act, Congress attached a rider to the Sundry Civil Appropriations 
Bill of 1913 prohibiting the use of any money for prosecution of labor groups organized 
for the purpose of obtaining better wages or working conditions, or for anything "not 
in itself unlawful"; or of farm associations organized to maintain price levels. President 
Taft vetoed the bill, but it was reintroduced and passed almost immediately in the next 
Congress. Before passage in the Senate, a motion by Senator Jacob H. Gallinger, Repub 
lican of New Hampshire, to strike out the rider was defeated, 32-41; the progressive 
Republicans voted 8-3 for the motion. In the preceding debate Senator Norris -of 
Nebraska pleaded that the measure was "an attempt ... to differentiate between good 
trusts and bad trusts"; but his progressive colleague Borah replied 'with a sharp de 
nunciation of price-fixing farm organizations and warned that it was "a very difficult 
matter" to determine when a trust became bad, and that creating supervisory federal 
bureaus to determine such matters invited a cumbersome, meddling government. In the 
end only La Follette, Norris, and Jones, among the progressives, voted against the 
Gallinger motion, Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 1 Sess,, 1271, 1292. 
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prohibition of interlocking directorates, and (4) prohibition from interstate 
commerce of all corporations, except common carriers, capitalized at more 
than $100,000,000. Only four Southerners opposed Culberson with any 
consistency. 28 

Led by Culberson, Southerners also played a major role in crippling the 
efforts of labor to include in the Clayton Act explicit recognition of labor's 
claimed rights under the law. When Culberson's committee received the Clay 
ton bill from the House it contained clauses (1) clearly limiting the issuance 
of restraining orders in labor disputes, (2) precluding a court interpretation of 
labor organizations per se as "conspiracies in restraint of trade," 2n and (3) 
prescribing trial by jury in contempt proceedings. When the committee re 
leased the bill, the first two clauses had been emasculated and the last had 
been omitted entirely. In the only roll call recorded in the Senate only two 
Southerners joined with the progressives and some Northern Democrats in a 
vain attempt to replace the jury trial provision. 30 

Government control and operation of railroads had been one of the major 
demands of the agrarian rebels of the 1880's and 1890's, and had maintained 
its popularity among many progressives. On May 29, 1913, President Wilson 
wrote to Majority Leader Oscar W. Underwood of Alabama: "I am deeply 
interested in the passage of a bill authorizing the government to build a 
railroad in Alaska, and so soon as the pressure of Ways and Means work is 
off, I would very much value a conference with you." ai JHere was a measure 
close to the hearts of progressives and the "direct inheritors and . . . prime 
articulators in the Democratic party of the philosophy underlying the Agrarian 
crusade." 32 

In his first annual address Wilson requested an Alaskan railway system 
which "the Government should itself build and administer, and . , ports 
and terminals [which] it should itself control in the interest of all who wish 
to use them for the service and development of the country and its people." S3 
The bill was not a party measure, and so the Democrats were bound to no 
caucus pledge; although it still must be assumed that many simply followed 
the President's lead, those opposing the bill most probably expressed their 

**lbid., 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 13858, 13907, 14273, 14420-21, 14527. 

ae American Year Book, 1914, p. 16. Charles C Carlin of Virginia, of the House 
Judiciary Committee, expressed his view to the President that the clause still did not 
exempt labor acts from such interpretations. Carlin to Wilson, about May 26, 1914, in 
Wilson Papers. 

30 Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 2 Sess,, 14417, Nathan P, Bryan of Florida and Vardaman 
*wece the two Southerners. 

81 Wilson to Oscar W. Underwood, May 29, 1913, in Wilson Papers, 

^Utak, 'The South and the 'New Freedom/" 316, 

38 Cong, Record, 63 Cong., 2 Sess,, 45. 
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genuine convictions on the role of the government in society. The issue of 
government participation in the railroad business was clearly drawn during 
the debate. 

The bill passed the Senate 46-16, with 7 out of the 16 Southerners voting 
opposing it. The House passed the bill 232-86, with 49 of the 90 Southerners 
voting opposed. (The progressives in each house unanimously supported the 
act.) Of the 44 Southerners who harassed the administration in the Glass 
Act contest, 23 opposed the Alaska Act, only 11 favored it, and 10 abstained. 
Of the 11 for the act, only J. L. Eagle (Texas), Robert Henry (Texas), and 
P. E. Quin (Mississippi) had been consistently among the insurgents in the 
Glass Act fight, whereas a majority of the leading "radicals," including Slay- 
den, Sisson, Wingo, Callaway, and Elder, opposed. 34 

By the end of 1914 the banking system, the tariff, and the trust laws had 
been drastically revised; the European war was contributing to the confusion 
and anxiety of depressed business; the President's patronage weapon was 
virtually exhausted so that his hold on Congress was considerably weakened; 
finally, the European conflict and a troublesome Mexican situation were 
absorbing more and more of Wilson's energy. Each or all of these facts may 
have led Wilson to indicate that he considered his major commitments to the 
electorate fulfilled and that he did not expect to push further domestic reforms. 

With the President relinquishing the leadership of reform, only one major 
progressive bill passed Congress in 1915: La Follette's Seamen's Act. While 
the act was highly complex, causing serious international difficulties which 
would have killed any other bill and had already delayed this one several 
years, its popular human appeal served to dampen the opposition. Sig 
nificantly, although the bill passed Congress with heavy majorities, 35 the 
only important opposition came from the South. From an examination of 
the debates on the bill and the roll calls on various motions and amendments, 
it is evident that eight Southern senators consistently opposed the popular 
measure, while eight supported it. 36 President Wilson signed the bill one 
day before the Sixty-Third Congress ended. Although it is true that he con 
templated pocket-vetoing it, it is also true that until Secretary of State Bryan 

34 Ibid., 2250, 3646-47. 

35 It passed both houses without a roll call the Senate on October 23, 1913; the 
House on August 27, 1914, where at least a two-thirds vote was first necessary to 
suspend the rules in order to act on the motion for passage, Ibid., 63 Cong., 1 Sess., 
5791; lbld* t 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 14362, 

3fi Various versions of the act had been pending for several years. La Follette's 
Weekly, March 29, 1913, pp. 14-15, contains three vote tabulations on the bill President 
Taft pocket-vetoed. See Cong. R&cord, 62 Cong., 3 Sess., 4587; ibid., 63 Cong., 1 Sess,, 
5790, 5791; Ibid*, 63 Cong,, 3 Sess,, 4817, for other roll calls, especially the last, 
records a vote on a last-minute crippler. 
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advised him that its safety provisions violated treaties with eighteen foreign 
powers, Wilson gave La Follette hearty encouragement. 37 

As the European war moved into its second year the Wilson administration 
came under increasingly heavy fire from Republicans and some non-office- 
holding Progressives (for example, Roosevelt and Albert J. Beveridge) for 
failing to take a firmer stand against German militarism; on the other hand, 
a large number of Democrats (especially from the South and the West) and 
the congressional progressives assailed the President for being "Anglophile" 
and for behaving too belligerently toward Germany. That year, nevertheless, 
Wilson regained both his will for leadership in domestic affairs and the power 
to enforce his will; for 1916 was an election year, and the mass of Democrats 
well knew that without President Wilson they had no hope of maintaining 
national power. 

If the desire for victory kept the Democrats behind the President, Wilson's 
desire for re-election led him to make a series of moves designed to appeal 
to progressive-humanitarian interests. Wilson knew that unless he could 
capture the votes of the independent progressives, with whom labor and 
some farm interests had become associated in politics, his bid would fail. 
At the same time, the European war indirectly extended both the motive and 
the power of the administration to satisfy progressive demands, as the Presi 
dent found it necessary to center increasing power in the federal government. 

President Wilson's nomination of Louis D. Brandeis to the Supremo Court 
on January 26, 1916, was the first of six major acts that year which appealed 
to progressive sentiment. For four months the Senate held up -confirmation 
of the appointment while it conducted an unprecedented personal and pro 
fessional inquiry. Leading the opposition among the Democrats were the 
Southerners, rebelling because Wilson had not consulted them in making the 
appointment, because they suspected it was a political appeal to the progres 
sives (who currently were harassing the South on the child-labor issue), and 
because parts of the South, especially Georgia, had been whipped into an 
anti-Catholic and anti-Semitic frenzy, led by the old radical Tom Watson. 88 

37 For a fine brief statement on this matter see Link, Wilson and the Progressive 
Era, 61-63. Also cf. Baker, Wilson, Life and Letters, IV, 213, 364; Paul McKown, 
Certain Important Domestic Policies of Woodrow Wilson (Philadelphia, 1932), 82-83; 
Robert M. Lansing to Wilson, June 19, 1916, in Wilson Papers. 

38 Edward F. McClennen, Brandeis' law partner, wrote to Brandeis Attorney-General 
Thomas W, Gregory's advice "that no effort should be made by anyone which might 
arouse any suspicion that this appointment sprang from any 'Progressive' source or any 
other except purely Democratic, The strength is in Democratic party loyalty. ... he 
believes activity by the Jews is not likely to help with Bourbon [Southern 1 Democrats, 
They know what this support means in the coming elections, without having it called 
to their attention." Alpheus T* Mason, Brandeis: A Free Man's Life (New York, 1946), 
467-68. John K, Shields of Tennessee, Hoke Smith of Georgia, and Lee S. Overman 
of North Carolina led the Southern opposition. 
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Party regularity ultimately prevailed, and on the final vote only one Democrat 
went on record against the President's nomination. 

Wilson's nomination of the "radical" Brandeis marked no change in his 
attitude, for in 1913 he had to be dissuaded by his political advisers from 
naming Brandeis to his cabinet; if anything, the nomination indicated that 
Wilson's advisers had decided at last that, despite the South, in 1916 the 
Northern progressive vote must have prime consideration. On child-labor 
legislation, however, Wilson did reverse himself; as late as 1914 Wilson 
noted privately to his secretary, Joe Tumulty: ". . . in all frankness . 
no [federal] child labor law yet proposed has seemed to me constitutional." 39 
Although, because of Southern opposition, a child-labor bill had languished 
in the Senate for almost four years, in 1916 it passed quickly once the Presi 
dent assumed leadership. 

Southern representatives voted 41-43 against the bill that Wilson signed in 
1916. Of the "radicals" of the Glass Act contest, 18 opposed child-labor 
legislation, while only 17 favored it. (Another four voted for the 1916 
measure probably only because Wilson had demanded it; for previously they 
stubbornly opposed all federal legislation, including a 1913 bill designed 
simply to establish an investigatory Federal Children's Bureau.) Texas and 
Arkansas accounted for 76 per cent of those Southerners for federal legisla 
tion, although leading insurgent Oscar Callaway of Texas opposed all bills. 
In the Senate, four Southern textile states North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama plus Florida and Mississippi voted as a unit against 
all measures, although on the final vote in 1916 Underwood and Vardaman 
acquiesced. Only Thomas S. Martin and Claude A. Swanson of Virginia, Luke 
Lea and John K, Shields of Tennessee, Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas, and 
Morris Sheppard of Texas consistently supported the reform. 40 

In his first annual address to Congress in December 1913 Wilson de 
clared; 

The farmers, of course, ask and should be given no special privilege, such as 
extending to them the credit of the Government itself. . . , And yet the farmer 
does not stand upon the same footing with . . . [others] in the market of credit. 
He is the servant of the seasons. . . , He may give his note, but the season of its 
maturity depends upon the season when his crop matures. , . . And the security 
he gives is of a character not 'known in a broker's office or as familiarly as it 
might be on the counter of the banker, . . . Systems of rural credit have been 

3t> Link, Wilson and the Progressive Era, 59 n, 

40 There is no space here to present the roll calls and their significance on the various 
child-labor measures from 1912 on. See Cong. Record, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., 1578; ibid, 
63 Cong., 3 Sess., 3836; ibid., 64 Cong,, 1 Sess M 698, 2035, 12311, 12313 
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studied and developed on the other side of the water while we left our farmers 
to shift for themselves in the ordinary money market. 41 

As we have seen, following the leadership of Carter Glass, Congress refused 
in 1913 to provide for long-term credits. Subsequent efforts to embody such 
provisions in a separate bill also failed for which Wilson must bear heavy 
responsibility. For with the onset of the European war, the Mexican dif 
ficulties, and the business recession in 1914, the administration shied from 
further innovations and thus refused aid to the still vital reform currents. 
In the fall of 1914, however, Wilson did sign the Cotton Warehouse Act, 
which purported to facilitate better distribution of warehouses for ( 1 ) safer 
storage of crops throughout the nation and (2) better business methods in 
the handling of stored crops under license from the government, in order that 
warehouse receipts might be more readily acceptable as collateral for loans 
by banks. 

If, in signing the bill, Wilson was yielding to the philosophy of the New 
Nationalism, the Southerners who pushed the bill were of a different mind. 
"It is emergency legislation," insisted Tom Heflin. "If the South were not in 
the distressed condition that she is [caused by the temporary shrinkage 
of the European market], and if the legislatures of the States were in session, 
we might go to the States and get this legislation," Although Heflin eventually 
won his point, he did not convince a large minority of the Southern "radicals" 
who voted against the bill because, as Robert Henry declared, it was "satu 
rated, reeking, unduly intoxicated with rank federalism." 42 

In January 1916 Wilson was willing to go further than the warehouse 
measure provided even to extend to the farmers u the credit of the govern 
ment itself." Summoning Senator Hollis and Congressman Asbury F. Lever 
of South Carolina to the White House, he announced his support of their 
rural credits bill which had floundered in Congress for almost two years with 
out administration support. The bill provided for the establishment of twelve 
farm loan banks, with the government purchasing up to $750,000 in bonds for 
the initial capital of each bank. What caused Wilson to endorse such a measure 
after insisting for years that it was "class legislation"? 

One answer is provided by Wilson himself. In his third annual address the 
President declared that in order to prepare the country for mobilization, it was 

41 Ibid,, 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 44. One fourth of the entire message Wilson devoted to 
rural credits. 

42 Ibid., 16204, 16210. Among the "radicals" who opposed the Warehouse Act were 
Robert L. Henry, James L. Slayden, Thomas U. Sisson, and Samuel A. Witherspoon. 
By "radicals" I mean, as I have consistently meant in this paper in reference to the 
(Southern congressmen, those who harassed the administration leaders on behalf of 
agrarian interests during the Glass Act debate, 
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necessary to provide extensive borrowing facilities for farmers beyond those 
already provided by the Glass Act. 43 An equally important answer, however, 
is Wilson's desire for re-election and his need for the Western farm vote. 
Indeed, Wilson's summons to Hollis and Lever followed almost immediately 
a speech on January 9, 1916, by Frank G. Odell, secretary of the American 
Rural Credits Association, in which Odell stated: "The support of the farmers, 
which would be engaged by rural credits legislation, is necessary to the Demo 
cratic Party in the Middle West." 44 

Pressure from Southern interests could not have been crucial in Wilson's 
decision to press for a rural credits act. He could hardly have feared the loss 
of Southern electoral votes. Moreover, if the Southerners had combined with 
the Western farm representatives any time before 1916, they might easily 
have forced Wilson to accept a rural credits system; instead, the project had 
to await administration leadership before it succeeded. 

Another of Wilson's 1916 policy changes appealed to the Western farmers, 
while it antagonized the Southern agrarians. For years Western insurgents 
and Democrats in general, hoping to reduce the high and discriminatory tariff 
rates of Old Guard Republican design, had urged the creation of a nonpartisan 
tariff commission which could determine rates on a nonpolitical basis. Western 
farmers and progressives were nevertheless protectionists, 45 because they dealt 
largely in the domestic market. Southern cotton producers, on the other hand, 
depending chiefly on a foreign market, favored free trade. When the Old Guard 
fell in 1912, the triumphant Democrats bypassed demands for a commission; 
for President Wilson and the Democratic leaders favored a tariff for revenue 
only, and consequently had no use for a commission to adjust rates according 
to the marketing needs of American producers. 

Although Wilson's sudden advocacy of a commission in January 1916 ap 
pealed to the progressives and Western farmers (as well as to Samuel Gompers 
and organized labor), and therefore may be considered a concession to them, 
we must not discard Wilson's own explanation that world conditions were 

43 Ibid,, 64 Cong., 1 Sess, 99. Secretary of Agriculture David F. Houston, in his book 
Eight Years with Wilson's Cabinet, 1913-1920 (2 vols., Garden City, 1926), I, gives 
the impression that the war emergency was principally responsible for the extension of 
the government's credit to the farmers, 

44 New York Times, January 10, 1916. William E. Gonzales, one of the leaders in 
Wilson's successful primary fight in South Carolina in 1912, wrote to Joseph P. 
Tumulty about the coming campaign: "Right now, it seems to me, is the time to catch 
the Progressives while their minds are open. . . . The National Committee should 
limit its efforts in the South to urging the newspapers to raise money; don't spend a 
stamp for anything else there." Gonzales to Tumulty, June 28, 1916, in Wilson Papers, 

45 See, for example, Robert M. La Follette's defense of the McKinley Tariff (which 
he had helped to write) in "The Farmer and the Tariff Bill," in La Follette's Weekly, 
December 14, 1912, pp. 1-2. 
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changing so rapidly and unpredictably that a fact-finding and rate-adjusting 
commission was essential to carry out national policy. 46 Administration leaders 
feared that the commercial boom would collapse with the return of the Euro 
pean mercantile nations to peacetime trade and that Europe's surplus products 
would be "dumped" in the United States. In other words, Wilson's policy was 
not simply an election-year sop to the special interests of the West. 

The European war (as well as the election campaign of 1916) created 
many circumstances with which the New Freedom, as originally conceived, 
proved inadequate to cope. With the disruption of international commerce 
in 1914, the revenue raised by the Underwood Tariff of 1913 could not meet 
government expenses; in the autumn Wilson called on Congress for an emer 
gency revenue measure, suggesting traditional indirect taxes to raise the needed 
funds. The agrarians, especially the Southerners (who held the major commit 
tee posts), objected that additional excise taxes would hit hardest those who 
could least afford to pay, but since an income tax could not raise the money 
needed in the time required, Congress passed the administration's bill with 
no basic change. 

It was natural for the South, where real estate still provided the major 
source of revenue, to lead in the drive for taxes on "intangible" wealth; not 
only had agrarians such as Claude Kitchin long fought for a national income 
tax, but many old-line Southern conservatives, from Joseph W. Bailey to John 
Sharp Williams, had been in the forefront of the fight. Although it is correct 
to say that the South led in the fight to increase income taxes during the first 
Wilson administration, it would be incorrect to mark Wilson as distinctly 
hostile to the idea. It is important to remember that Wilson had just forced 
through three great reform measures (plus the Alaska Railway Act, and repeal 
of the Panama Canal Tolls Act of 1911 in which he faced the opposition of 
almost every congressional leader); in addition, business conditions were bad. 
The President preferred to consolidate his gains against the growing hostility 
and suspicion of conservative business, 

In his third annual address, at the end of 1915, President Wilson again 
asked for additional revenues, this time advising: "We should be following 
an almost universal example of modern governments if we were to draw the 
greater part or even the whole of the revenues we need from the income 
taxes." 47 Congress responded by passing a bill in September 1916 which went 
far beyond the still conservative tax plan outlined by the administration. 
Instead of lowering the exempted income and surtaxable income levels, as 

46 See, for example, Wflson's explanation to the hostile Claude Kitchin of North 
Carolina, House majority leader. Wilson to Kitchin, January 26, 1916, in Wilson Papers. 
Pro-tariff business interests, of course, were quite as pleased as the Western farmers. 

4 ; Cong. -Record, 64 Cong., 1 Sess., 98. 
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Wilson requested, Congress doubled the tax rates and imposed a graduated 
estate tax. The revenue bill marked the first time the agrarians of the South 
and West (together with Northern labor representatives) successfully com 
bined to press beyond the bounds set by the Wilson administration. 48 

Like the extended use of the income tax and other progressive innovations, 
the Adamson Act probably would not have passed except for the war in 
Europe. The act established the first federal eight-hour day law applying to 
nonfederal employment. In the summer of 1916 the four major railroad 
brotherhoods threatened to tie up the nation's railroad system unless demands 
for an eight-hour day and time and a half for overtime were met. Wilson 
stepped in to mediate a settlement. When the railroad managers refused 
Wilson's terms, the President went to Congress to enforce his settlement by 
legislative act. The act passed by almost a straight party vote. 49 

The Adamson Act was the last important domestic measure passed before 
the elections of 1916. It was symbolic of how far the Wilson administration 
had drifted from the original principles of the New Freedom. Apparently 
founded on principles requiring government abstinence in the unending 
struggle among contending interests in a free-market economy, the first Wilson 
administration culminated in a series of acts gauged to aid particular interests 
in their individual contentions. This paper has been devoted to the evolution 
of the change and to an analysis of the Southern contribution to it. 

From the evidence, it is clear that both the radicalism of the Southern 
congressmen and the conservatism of Woodrow Wilson have been overesti 
mated. It is also clear that the Southerners played a subordinate role in the 
Wilson administration's drift toward New Nationalism from '1913 to 1916. 

As a group locally secure but long out of power nationally and in low 
national repute the Southern Democrats generally would not cross the one 
man who had a maximum of national respect and could give them the rewards 
of national power: 50 Those Southerners who did oppose administration policies 
usually did so out of conservatism rather than radicalism. In one of the two 
most noteworthy exceptions to this fact the opposition to the Glass bill the 
"radical" Southerners won no important concessions from the administration; 
in the case of the income tax the Southern "radicals" successfully forced a 
progressive innovation upon a reluctant administration. In both cases, how 
ever, the term "radicals" must include many who were conservative and 

4a Cf, Link, Wilson and- the Progressive Era, 192-96; Sidney Ratner, American Taxa 
tion (New York, 1942), 342-61. 

Cong, Record, 64 Cong., i Sess., 13655. The brotherhoods gave up their demands 
for time and a half for overtime. 

50 The best example of this is the contest in 1913 over the repeal of the Panama 
Tolls Act, in which the mass of Southerners reversed themselves in deference to Wilson's 
wishes. 
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reactionary in all other instances. The term is justifiable only when it is under 
stood that it does not necessarily represent a co-ordinated group within Con 
gress, but simply those elements which, on various measures, favored further 
reforms. In fact, it is clear that whatever there was of a co-ordinated radical 
faction, its stable core was very small (perhaps fifteen or twenty congress 
men), its periphery of drifters was highly mobile, and its political position 
was not consistently progressive. 

Rather than being the masters of the administration's changing policy, the 
Southern congressmen were usually little more than the instruments of that 
policy. In almost every case, the immediate impulse for extending the govern 
ment's power, authority, and credit on behalf of particular groups came from 
the administration in response to the exigencies of an impending national 
election and a world war. Wilson always subordinated his commitment to the 
New Freedom to his obligation owed to himself, his country, and his party 
- to come out on top in both the international crisis and the election campaign 
of 1916. It was to fulfill this obligation that Wilson moved toward a more 
advanced progressivism during the years 1913-1916. 



IV 

THE UNITED STATES AND 
WORLD WAR I, 1914-1917: 

DID THE WILSON 

ADMINISTRATION PURSUE A 

POLICY OF NEUTRALITY? 



INTRODUCTION 



Few aspects of American history since 1865 have been as productive of 
bitter argument among historians as the question of American entry into 
World War I and World War II. The debate has raged between those who 
have in the main defended the policies of the administrations in power when 
the United States became a belligerent in the two great wars and the so-called 
revisionists, who have been highly critical of the official version of how the 
nation became involved in war. 

Following World War I the initiative in the evaluation of American neutral 
ity between 1914 and 1917 was seized by the revisionists. Such writers as 
John K. Turner, Harry Elmer Barnes, and C. Hartley Grattan penned accounts 
of the American involvement in the war which were condemnatory of admin 
istration policy. (Professor Barnes' book, The Genesis of the World War, was 
primarily concerned with the European origins of World War I, but Barnes 
also included a chapter on American intervention.) In the 1930's the revision 
ist case was most notably argued in books by Walter Millis, Edwin Borchard 
and William Potter Lage, and Charles C. Tansill. 

What has been called "the first historian's history of intervention" l 
appeared in 1934 when Professor Charles Seymour's American Diplomacy 
during World War I was published. Seymour took issue with the revisionist 
position and pointed to the submarine as the chief cause for American entry 
into the war. Although new documentation has become available since 
Seymour wrote and although his view of American neutrality is regarded as 
too narrowly focused, Seymour's interpretation is considered to be basically 
sound by such recent defenders of Wilson's position as Professors Arthur S. 
Link and Ernest R. May. 

The revisionist position in the selections which follow is represented by 
Harry Elmer Barnes in a 1940 restatement of the thesis which he first pre 
sented in 1926. Barnes contends that the administration was far from neutral 
between 1914 and 1917, and he lays heavy stress on economic factors as the 
explanation for American entry into the war. Professor Link, by contrast, finds 
that Wilson was "substantially neutral in attitude" and that he strove desper* 
ately to the very end to keep the United States out of the war. 

'Richard W. Leopold, "The 'Problem of American Intervention, 1917; An Historical 
Retrospect," World Politics, II (April 1950), 411. 
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The United States and the First World War* 

by 

Harry Elmer Barnes 

We may now consider the forces, factors, and personalities which brought 
the United States into the war. 

The United States could not have been more perfectly set up for neutrality 
than it was in July and August, 1914. President Woodrow Wilson was a life 
long and deeply conscientious pacifist. His convictions in this matter were not 
emotional or impressionistic, but had been based upon deep study and pro 
longed reflection. Moreover, he was married to a woman noted for pacific 
sentiments and firm convictions on such matters. She strongly backed up her 
husband in his pacific beliefs and policies. As Secretary of State, we had in 
William Jennings Bryan the world's outstanding pacifist. His pacifism was 
notably courageous; he was willing to stick by his guns even in the face of 
malicious criticism. 

Moreover, Wilson was almost uniquely well informed as to the essentials 
of the European situation before war broke out in the summer of 1914. 
He had sent his personal representative, Colonel Edward M, House, to Europe 
to study the international situation and to report to him upon it. Whatever 
his later mistakes, Colonel House sized up matters in Europe with almost 
perfect sagacity and understanding in May, 1914. He concluded his obser 
vations with the statement that "whenever England consents, France and 
Russia will close in on Germany." 

If one were to summarize, as briefly as this, the outcome of the years of 
scholarly study since 1918, with respect to responsibility for the World War, 
a more perfect estimate and verdict than Colonel House's phrase could not 
be rendered in the same number of words. Further, the Colonel pointed out 
that, whatever the Kaiser's emotional shortcomings, he wished for European 
peace. On the other hand, he stated candidly that George V of England was 
"the most pugnacious monarch loose in these parts." 

*From War in the Twentieth Century: Willard Waller (Editor), Copyright 1940. 
"Reprinted by permission of the publishers. Pp, 71-82. 
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When war broke out, President Wilson's statements were a model of neutral 
procedure. He issued a formally correct neutrality proclamation and went on 
to exhort his countrymen to be neutral in thought as well as in action. There is 
no doubt that he was completely neutral at heart in August, 1914. Less than 
three years later, however, in April, 1917, he went before Congress and told 
its members that "God helping her," this country could do no other than 
make war on Germany. Moreover, he returned from the Capitol to the White 
House and made statements to his secretary, Joseph P. Tumulty, indicating 
that, at the time of his war message, he had so far changed his attitude that 
he could not believe he ever had been neutral. He cited with approval an 
article by the correspondent ,of the Manchester Guardian stating that Mr. 
Wilson had always been sympathetic with the Allies and had wished to throw 
this country into war on their side just as soon as circumstances would per 
mit. 

We shall first briefly consider some of the reasons why Wilson altered his 
point of view, since no other set of circumstances could alone have forced us 
into the war, if Wilson had not been favorable to our entry by the spring 
of 1917. 

First and foremost, we must take into account the fact that Wilson's intel 
lectual perspective was predominantly Anglo-Saxon. He had little knowledge 
of, or sympathy with, continental European culture and institutions. His great 
intellectual heroes were such English writers as John Milton, John Locke, 
Adam Smith and Walter Bagehot. He did his graduate work in the Johns 
Hopkins University Seminar under Herbert Baxter Adams, where the "Anglo- 
Saxon Myth" 1 reigned supreme. Wilson was a persistent student and admirer 
of the English constitution and frankly regarded the British system of govern 
ment as superior to our own. 

Then Wilson had in his cabinet and among his ambassadors men who were 
intensely pro-English or pro-Ally in their sympathies. Such were Secretaries 
Lindley M. Garrison and David F. Houston. Walter Hines Page, our ambas 
sador in London, was even more intensely pro-English than Wilson. Indeed, 
he frequently went to such excesses as to annoy the President. Wheft Bryan 
was succeeded by Robert Lansing, the most crucial post in the cabinet went 
to another vehemently pro-English sympathizer. The biases of Page and 
Lansing made it difficult to pursue forthright diplomacy with Great Britain. 

Another major difficulty lay in the fact that President Wilson and Secretary 
Lansing did not formulate and execute a fair and consistent line of diplomatic 
procedure. They had one type of international law for England and the Allies, 
and quite another for Germany, They all but allowed Great Britain to run 

1 I.e., the idea that American political ideals and liberties are a heritage from a racially 
pure Anglo-Saxon England, 
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wild in the violation of international law and of our neutral rights, while they 
insisted on holding Germany "to strict accountability." 

England started out in 1914 by making a scrap of paper out of the Decla 
ration of London governing contraband in wartime. Next, we proceeded to 
allow her to make use of armed belligerent merchantmen as if they were peace 
ful commercial vessels. England violated our neutral rights far more exten 
sively between 1914 and 1917 than she did before the War of 1812, even to 
the point of flying the American flag. 

Wilson came to believe, however, that Great Britain was fighting for civil 
ization and that so trivial a thing as international law must not be allowed to 
stand in her way. Wilson's Attorney-General, Thomas W. Gregory, tells of 
the rebuke which the President administered to certain cabinet members when 
they protested over the flagrant British violation of our neutral rights: "After 
patiently listening, Mr. Wilson said, in that quiet way of his, that the ordinary 
rules of conduct had no application to the situation; that the Allies were stand 
ing with their backs to the wall, fighting wild beasts; that he would permit 
nothing to be done by our country to hinder or embarrass them in the prosecu 
tion of the war unless admitted rights were grossly violated, and that this 
policy must be understood as settled." Bryan protested against our unfair and 
unneutral diplomacy and ultimately resigned because he could not square his 
conscience with it. 

Secretary Lansing admits in his Memoirs that he made no real pretense 
of holding England to the tenets of international law. He tells us that after 
the sinking of the Lusitania he thought we should be fighting on the side of the 
Allies and that he was determined to do nothing which would prove embar 
rassing to us when we later took up our position as a military comrade of the 
Allied powers. He persisted in this attitude, even though he was honest enough 
to write after the war that in 1917 we had as good, if not better, legal grounds 
for fighting Britain as for fighting Germany. 

Ambassador Page even went so far as to collaborate with Sir Edward Grey 
in answering the protests of his own government, an unparalleled procedure 
which, when revealed, outraged even so pro-Ally a journal as the New York 
Times. 

We thus encouraged and perpetuated the illegally extensive British block 
ade, which provoked the German submarine warfare. In time, we made war 
on the latter, though it was our unneutral diplomacy which contributed, in 
large part, to the continuance of both the British blockade and the German 
submarine activities. 2 

a From the studies of Professor Charles C, Tansill and others, it would seem that 
on the rare occasions when President Wilson and Secretary Lansing became outraged 
over the grossest British violations of our neutrality, Colonel House invariably appeared 
on the spot to prevent even a show of firmness on the part of our State Department. 
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Wilson was deeply affected by the criticisms to which he was subjected by 
prominent Americans sympathetic with the Allies and in favor of intervention 
on their side. He was stung by the famous speeches of Theodore Roosevelt on 
"The Shadows of Shadow Lawn," and by the latter's reference to Wilson's 
diplomatic statements as examples of "weasel words." He was particularly 
annoyed by the statement of Elihu Root that "first he shakes his fist and then 
he shakes his finger." 

On the other hand, Wilson was human enough to take note of the praise 
which was showered upon him by the press when he made a bellicose state 
ment or led a preparedness parade. This contrasted sharply with the bitter 
criticism he evoked when he made a statesmanlike remark, such as that a 
country might be "too proud to fight," or that the only desirable peace would 
be "a peace without victory." 

Wilson was also profoundly moved by the British propaganda relative to 
German atrocities and territorial ambitions. This was particularly true after 
Lord Bryce lent his name to the prestige and veracity of the propaganda stories 
as to German savagery. Of all living Englishmen, Bryce was probably the 
man whom Wilson most admired and trusted. When Bryce sponsored the 
propaganda lies, Wilson came to believe that they must have a substantial 
basis in fact. This helped on his rationalization that England was fighting the 
battle of human civilization against wild beasts, 

Personal matters also played their role in the transformation of Wilson's 
attitude. His first wife died and a strong pacific influence was removed. 
He then courted and married a dashing widow who was sympathetic with the 
Allied side and friendly with Washington military and naval circles. She was 
also bitterly resentful of the criticism to which Wilson was subjected on ac 
count of his refusal to be stampeded into intervention. She appears to have 
wished him to take a stronger stand for intervention. The domestic influence 
on the President was, thus, completely transformed in character as a result 
of his second marriage. The publication of Mrs. Wilson's Memoirs does not 
make it necessary to modify this statement. 

When, as an outcome of these various influences, Wilson had beeji con 
verted to intervention, he rationalized his change of attitude on the basis of a 
noble moral purpose. As he told Jane Addams in the spring of 1917, he felt 
that the United States must be represented at the peace conference which 
would end the World War if there was to be any hope of a just and construc 
tive peace. But Wilson could be at the peace conference only if the United 
States had previously entered the World War, 

It is still asserted by many writers, such as Professor Charles Seymour, that 
the resumption of submarine warfare by Germany was the sole reason for 
Wilson's determination to enter the war on the Allied side. But we know that 
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he had been converted to intervention long before January, 1917. A year 
earlier, he had sent Colonel House to Europe with a plan to put us in the 
war on the side of the Allies if Germany would not accept peace terms obvi 
ously unfavorable to her. But even such peace terms for Germany were 
rejected by the British leaders, who felt sure of American aid anyway and 
were determined to crush Germany. Yet this British rebuff did not lead Wilson 
to lose heart in his efforts to put this country into the war. 

His next step was taken in this country. Early in April, 3 1916, Wilson called 
into consultation Speaker Champ Clark of the House of Representatives and 
Congressional leaders Claude Kitchin and H. D. Flood, and sounded them out 
to see if they would support him in a plan to bring the United States into the 
war on the side of the Allies. This was the famous "Sunrise Conference" 
described later by Gilson Gardner in McNaught's Monthly of June, 1925. 
These men sharply refused to sanction any such policy, and Wilson allowed 
the campaign of 1916 to be fought out on the slogan, "He kept us out of 
war." Wilson did not dare to risk splitting the Democratic Party over entry 
into the war before the campaign of 1916 had successfully ended. The exist 
ence of the "Sunrise Conference" has been fully verified by Professor A. M. 
Arnett in his scholarly book on Claude Kitchin.* 

Wilson was convinced after the failure of the "Sunrise Conference" that 
there was no hope of getting the country into war until after the election. 
The sentiment of the nation was for peace. If he was elected as an exponent 
of peace and then went into war the country as a whole would believe that 
he had done his best to "keep us out of war." He would have a united country 
behind him. Hence, he and Colonel House sent Governor Martin Glynn of 
New York and Senator Ollie James of Kentucky to the Democratic National 
Convention at St. Louis, in June, 1916, with instructions to make keynote 
speeches emphasizing Wilson's heroic efforts to keep us out of war.f 

Thus was fashioned the famous slogan "He kept us out of war," which 
re-elected Woodrow Wilson to the presidency almost a year after Colonel 
House, following Wilson's directions, had declared that; "The United States 

3 Professor Tansill believes that this conference was probably held in February rather 
than April. I still incline to credit the April date. 

* Editor's note: Arthur S. Link has made it clear that the date of the conference was 
February 25. He insists that there is no "reliable" evidence that the President suggested 
that he desired American entry into the war. Wilson, in reply to questioning, simply 
declared that if an armed ship were torpedoed with a loss of American life, he would 
break relations with the Central Powers, and he had been told that this might lead to 
war. He indicated, however, that it was peace, not war, that he sought. Link, Woodrow 
Wilson and the Progressive Era, 1910-1917 (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954), 
pp. 212-13. 

t Editor's note: The emphasis on the peace theme at the convention was not the 
result of Wilson's planning, according to Arthur Link. Link, Wilson and th$ Progressive 
pp. 233-34, 
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would like Great Britain to do whatever would help the United States to aid 
the Allies." 4 

The campaign and election of 1916 were very really a referendum on war, 
and the people voted against war. This is illuminating as an illustration of the 
fallacy that a war referendum, such as the Ludlow Amendment,* would, 
by itself alone, suffice to keep us out of war, but the election of 1916 does 
offer definite proof that Wilson was not pushed into war by popular demand. 

The influence exerted by American finance upon our entry into the World 
War has been revealed in Ray Stannard Baker's Life and Letters of Woodrow 
Wilson, in the volumes of the Nye armament investigation, and in Professor 
C. C. TansilPs America Goes to War. 

At the outset, the international bankers were not by any means all pro-Ally. 
Some, like the Morgan firm, were pro-British, and had been for years, while 
others, like Kuhn, Loeb and Company, manned chiefly by men of German 
derivation, were pro-German. But the financial interests of all the bankers 
soon came to be pro-Ally, for credit and loans to Germany were discouraged, 
while large loans were presently being made to the Allied powers. 

On August 15, 1914, at the beginning of the war, Bryan declared against 
loans to any belligerent, on the ground that credit is the basis of all forms 
of contraband. President Wilson backed him up. For the time being, this 
position did not operate seriously against the Allies, for the balance of trade 
and investment was against the United States, and the Allied countries could 
pay for their purchases by cancelling the debts owed abroad by Americans. 
This situation took care of matters for a few months. But Allied war purchases 
became so great that, by the autumn of 1914, there was a credit crisis. The 
National City Bank addressed Robert Lansing, then Counsellor of the State 
Department, on this matter on October 23, 1914. Short-term credits to Euro 
pean governments were advocated. Lansing talked the matter over with Pres 
ident Wilson at once, and the latter agreed that the government would not 
interfere with such an arrangement. This information was transmitted orally 
to Willard Straight of J. P, Morgan & Company at the Metropolitan Club in 
Washington on the same night. 

Shortly afterwards, H. P. Davison of the Morgan firm went to England and 
signed a contract to become the British purchasing agent in America, A similar 
contract was soon made with France. 

4 Grey of Fallodon, Twenty-five Years, Vol. II, p. 127; and B. J. Hendrick, The Life 
and Letters of Walter Hines Page, Vol. Ill, p. 279. 

* Editor's note: The Ludlow Amendment, a proposed amendment to the federal 
Constitution sponsored in the mid-193Q's by Representative Louis Ludlow of Indiana, 
provided that Congress could not declare war, unless the United States or its possessions; 
had been invaded, until a nation-wide referendum on the subject had been approved 
by majority vote. 
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The short-term loans sufficed for some months, but by the summer of 1915 
Allied buying had become so extensive that the bankers saw that they must 
float loans here for the Allied countries if the latter were to continue to buy 
American munitions on a large scale. So they made strong representations to 
Colonel House and to the Secretary of the Treasury, W. G. McAdoo. 

On August 21, 1915, McAdoo wrote a long letter to President Wilson, 
pointing out that great prosperity had come to the country as a result of the 
sale of munitions to the Allies, but that this prosperity could not continue 
unless we financed it through open loans to the Allies i.e. selling Allied 
bonds in our own financial markets. 

On September 6, 1915, Secretary Lansing argued similarly in a letter to 
President Wilson, stressing the crisis that faced American business if the earlier 
ruling of Bryan and the President on American loans to belligerents was not 
rescinded. Colonel House supported this position. McAdoo and Lansing won 
their point. On September 8, 1915, Wilson assented to loans and the Morgan 
firm was once more given oral information. Very soon, the first public loan, 
the $500,000,000 Anglo-French loan, was floated. 

The formal loans to the Allies over $2,500,000,000 in all financed 
their purchases for a little over a year, but their buying was so heavy that 
even the great investment banking houses could not take care of their needs. By 
January, 1917, the Allies had overdrawn their credit by nearly $500,000,000. 
Only Uncle Sam could save the great banking houses and the Allies, And 
Uncle Sam could help only if the United States were at war with Germany. 
We could not, as a government, lend money to a belligerent, unless we were 
at war with its enemy. 

Just at this time the Germans renewed their unrestricted submarine warfare. 
The United States could now be led into the war, and the bankers would be 
repaid. They were repaid to the last cent. When the war was over, Mr. Thomas 
W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan and Company, stated the facts relative to the 
attitude of his firm toward the World War and the belligerent powers: 

At the request of certain of the foreign governments the firm of Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan and Company undertook to co-ordinate the requirements of the Allies, 
and then to bring about regularity and promptness in fulfilling these requirements, 
Those were the days when American citizens were being urged to remain neutral 
in action, in word, and even in thought. But our firm had never for one moment 
been neutral: we didn't know how to be. From the very start we did everything 
we could to contribute to the cause of the Allies. And this particular work had 
two effects: one in assisting the Allies in the production of goods and munitions 
in America necessary to the Allies' vigorous prosecution of the war; the other in 
helping to develop the great and profitable export trade that our country has had. 5 

* Manchester Guardian, January 27, 1920. 
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Most American industrialists naturally shared the attitude of the bankers. 
Since England controlled the seas, our sales were mainly to the Allied powers. 
We wished to see the Allies continue the war and win it. Upon their purchases 
depended most of our sales and prosperity, and upon their success and sol 
vency depended the prospect of their being able to pay us in the end. The 
trade in munitions carried us from a depression in 1914 to boom years in 
1915 and 1916. 6 

By abandoning his neutral financial and industrial policy in favor of the 
Allies, President Wilson made it possible for the Entente Powers to enjoy an 
enormous advantage over the Central Powers in getting war supplies. The only 
way for the Central Powers to overcome it was to resume unlimited submarine 
warfare and try to sweep from the seas the ships that were carrying these 
supplies to the Allies. 

It was our unneutral financing of the Allies that led to the resumption of 
German submarine warfare, and it was the resumption of this warfare which 
furnished the "incident" that enabled the war party in this country to put us 
into the conflict. It is, thus, perfectly clear that economic and financial pressure 
was the crucial factor which led us into war in 1917. 

But no one need hold that President Wilson was moved primarily by any 
tender sentiments for the bankers. Both McAdoo and Lansing argued that it 
was essential to American prosperity to finance the Allies. 

It was this general consideration of continued prosperity in 1915-16, and 
the relation of this to the prospects of the Democratic Party in the election 
of 1916, rather than any direct banker pressure on the White House, that 
bore in on Wilson's consciousness in the late summer of 1915, when he let 
down the gates to financing the Allies. 

Yet, it is downright silly to contend that the bankers had no influence on 
Wilson's policy. If he did not listen to the bankers himself, he did listen very 
attentively to those who did heed banker pressure, namely, McAdoo, Lansing 
and House. 

The active campaign for American preparedness and intervention was 
engineered by leaders of the war cult in the United States, such men as 
Theodore Roosevelt, Leonard Wood, Henry Cabot Lodge, "Gus" Gardiner, 
and the like. They led in the preparedness movement, the Plattsburg camp 
episode, and other steps designed to stimulate the martial spirit in America, 
The newspapers warmly supported this movement because of the circulation 
appeal which preparedness material supplied, 

6 There has been much dispute as to whether we were forced into war by the loans 
and sales to the Allies or by the resumption of German submarine warfare early in 
1917. In an important article in Science and Society (Spring, 1939) on "Neutrality and 
Economic Pressures, 1914-1917" Professor Paul Birdsall shows that the two were in 
separably tied together. 
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While there were notable exceptions, the majority of our newspapers were 
pro-Ally and pro-interventionist. Many of them were honestly sympathetic 
with the Allies. Others were deeply influenced by Allied propaganda. Some 
were heavily subsidized by the Allies. Still others were bought outright by 
Allied interests. Moreover, the Allies supplied all American newspapers with 
a vast amount of war-news material always favorable to the Allied cause. 
The newspapers also had a natural affinity for the bankers and industrialists 4 
who were their chief advertising clients. Finally, the newspapers were not 
unaware of the enormous circulation gains and increased advertising revenue 
which would follow our entry into the World War. 

In the matter of propaganda the Allies had a notable advantage. They 
controlled the seas, the cables, and other means of communication. The 
Germans had only one crude and temporary wireless contact with the United 
States. Further, Allied propaganda was far better organized and more lavishly 
supported. It was also much more adroit than the German, As a result, a 
majority of Americans were led to believe in the veracity of the great batch 
of atrocity lies relative to the German invasion of Belgium, submarine warfare, 
and the like. This was particularly true after Lord Bryce.put the force of his 
name and prestige behind the authenticity of such tales. Lord Northcliffe, who 
was in charge of British propaganda, in moments of unusual candor, stated 
that the Americans proved more gullible in such matters than any other people 
except the Chinese and called us "a bunch of sheep." 

The ministers of the gospel also joined heartily in the great crusade to put 
us into the World War. Lining up behind such a stalwart as Newell Dwight 
Hillis, they preached a veritable holy war. They represented the Allies as 
divinely-anointed promoters of international decency and justice and the 
Central Powers as the servants of evil and the agents of savagery. 

The net result of all this was that we entered the World War in April, 1917, 
We did so, even though there was no clear legal or moral basis for our so 
doing. If there ever was an instance in which the facts were clearly in accord 
with a neutrality policy it was in the spring of 1917. We should have fought 
both Germany and Britain or else neither, But the country went into war, with 
most of the citizens of the United States feeling that our self-respect and 
national honor demanded it. No other course seemed open to us. 



Wilson and American Neutrality, 1914-1917* 

by 

Arthur S. Link 

WILSON AND THE PROBLEMS OF NEUTRALITY 

For Woodrow Wilson and the American people, who had a positive 
disinclination to play the game of power politics, events on the international 
stage intruded in an ironic if fateful way from 1914 to 1917. By the spring 
of 1915 the United States was the only great power not directly involved in 
the war then raging from western Europe to the Far East. Desiring only to 
deal fairly with both sides and to avoid military involvement, the President 
soon found that neutrality, as well as war, has its perplexities and perils. 

The way in which Wilson met the challenges to America's peace and security 
raised by the death grapple between the opposing alliances has never been 
fully explained, notwithstanding scores of books and articles. Too often, 
historians, in company with public men, have looked for culprits instead of 
facts, Too often they have misunderstood the facts even when they found 
them. Too often they have written as if Wilson and his advisers made policy 
in a vacuum independent of the interplay of conflicting pressures. If we can 
see the President's policies of neutrality in the light of his convictions and 
objectives, the pressures and events (both domestic and foreign) that bore 
constantly upon him, and the alternatives between which he was often forced 
to choose if we can do this, then perhaps we will see that his task in for 
eign policy at this juncture was not as simple as it has sometimes been 
described. 

Among the most pervasive pressures controlling Wilson's decisions through 
out the period 1914-1917 were the attitudes and opinions of the American 
people concerning the war and America's proper relation to it. Few presidents 
in American history have been more keenly aware of risks that the leader 
runs when he ceases to speak for the preponderant majority. "The ear of 
the leader must ring with the voices of the people. He cannot be of the school 
of the prophets; he must be of the number of those who studiously serve the 
slow-paced daily need." Thus Wilson had written in 1890; 1 thus he believed 

* From Arthur S, Link, Wilson the Diplomatist (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1957), pp. 31-90 patsim. Reprinted by permission, The overall title for the two 
chapters from this book was supplied by the editor. 

*T. H, Vail Motter (ed.)> Leaders of Men (Princeton, N, J,, 1952), p, 43, 
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and practiced while formulating his policies toward the belligerents in the 
First World War. 

The dominant American sentiment throughout the period of noninterven 
tion can be summarily characterized by the single adjective "neutral." This 
is not to say that Americans had no opinions on the merits of the war and 
the claims of the opposing alliances, or that there were no differences among 
the popular reactions. It is simply to state the fairly obvious fact that the 
preponderant majority, whose opinions played a decisive role in shaping 
Wilson's policies, did not believe that their interests and security were vitally 
involved in the outcome of the war and desired to avoid participation if that 
were possible without sacrificing rights that should not be yielded. The preva 
lence and astounding vitality of neutralism, in spite of the severest provoca 
tions and all the efforts of propagandists on both sides, formed at once the 
unifying principle of American politics and the compelling reality with which 
Wilson had to deal from 1914 to 1917. 

On the other hand, it would be a large error to imply that Wilson was a 
prisoner of the public opinion of the majority, and that his will to adopt 
sterner policies toward one group of belligerents or the other was paralyzed 
by the stronger counterforce of neutralism. Actually, the evidence points over 
whelmingly to the conclusion that Wilson personally shared the opinions of 
the majority, in brief, that he was substantially neutral in attitude, and that 
his policies were controlled as much by his own convictions as by the obvious 
wishes of the people. . . . 

It followed in Wilson's mind . . . that all the belligerents shared to 
some degree in the responsibility for the war and that one could not ascribe 
all blame to one side or the other. Nor could one use simple explanations 
in talking about conflicting war objectives. It was clear to Wilson that all the 
belligerents sincerely believed that they were fighting for their existence, but 
that all of them desired a smashing victory in order to enhance their power, 
win new territory, and impose crushing indemnities upon their enemies. 
Because this was true, Wilson reasoned, the best kind of settlement would be 
a stalemate in which neither alliance would have the power to impose terms 
upon the other. 

In his fundamental thinking about war in general, moreover, Wilson shared 
in a remarkable way the assumptions of the majority of Americans. Like most 
of his fellow-citizens, he abhorred the very thought of using violence to achieve 
national objectives; indeed, he was reluctant to use even the threat of force 
in diplomacy. Like the Socialists, independent radicals, and a large majority 
of southern and western farmers, he suspected that the financiers and indus 
trialists favored preparedness and a strong foreign policy in order to increase 
profits and provoke a war that would end the reform movement at home. 
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Like the majority of Americans, he was willing to think of fighting only as a 
last resort and then only as a means of defending rights that no civilized 
nation could yield. 

Fortified by these convictions, Wilson struggled hard and on the whole 
successfully to be impartial in thought as well as in deed, as he had asked the 
American people at the outbreak of the war to do. In fact, he succeeded in 
this impossible undertaking far better than most of his contemporaries and 
his historical critics. His method was to rely upon the general assumptions that 
he was sure were sound and then virtually to seal himself off from the pas 
sionate arguments and indictments of partisans of either alliance, by simply 
refusing to listen to them. "I recall," Secretary Lansing afterward wrote, for 
example, "that ... his attitude toward evidence of German atrocities in 
Belgium and toward accounts of the horrors of submarine warfare . . . [was 
that] he would not read of them and showed anger if the details were called 
to his attention." 2 

This does not mean that Wilson was able completely to subordinate 
emotional reactions and personal feelings. Like the majority of Americans, 
he was to a degree pro-British; on two, perhaps three, occasions during the 
two and a half years of American neutrality he avowed to close friends his 
personal sympathy for the Allied cause. But it would be a difficult task to 
prove that Wilson's pro-British sympathies were ever controlling or indeed 
even very strong. At no time did he act like a man willing to take measures 
merely to help his supposed friends. On the contrary, all his policies were 
aimed either at averting American participation on Britain's side or at ending 
the war on terms that would have denied the spoils of victory to Britain and 
her allies. If this is too big an assertion to be taken on faith, then perhaps the 
reasons for making it will become apparent as we see the way in which Wilson 
executed policies toward the two leading antagonists. 

All authorities, whether friendly or hostile to Wilson, would agree that the 
acid tests of his neutrality were the policies that he worked out and applied 
vis-a-vis the British from 1914 to 1917. He has been most condemned by 
that group of historians highly censorious of his policies., generally known 
as revisionists, on this score for becoming the captive of pro-Allied in 
fluences within his administration, for condoning such sweeping British con 
trol of neutral commerce that the Germans were forced to resort to drastic 
countermeasures, for permitting American prosperity to become dependent 
upon loans and exports to the Allies, in short, for permitting a situation to 
develop that made it inevitable that the United States would go to war if 
the success of Allied arms was ever seriously threatened, 

Like most fallacious arguments, this one contains a certain element of 

2 The Diary of Robert Lansing, November 20, 1921, MS in the Library of Congress. 
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plausibility. Wilson did condone a far-reaching British maritime system. 
American neutrality did work greatly to the benefit of the Allies. The error 
arises in saying that these things occurred because Wilson and his advisers 
necessarily wanted them to occur. 

Perhaps the best way to gain a clear understanding of why Anglo-American 
relations developed as they did from 1914 to 1917 is to see how the policies 
that decisively shaped those relations emerged in several stages in response 
to certain pressures, events, and forces. The first stage, lasting from August, 
1914, to about August, 1915, was in many ways the most critical, because the 
basic American response to the war and to the British maritime system was 
formulated then. That response was governed in the first instance by two 
domestic realities: the overwhelming, virtually unanimous, American desire 
to be neutral, and the pressures in the United States for a large measure of 
free trade with Britain's enemies. 

In view of the prevailing American sentiment at the outbreak of the war, 
a policy of strict official neutrality was the only possible course for the United 
States government. This fact prompted the President's official proclamations 
of neutrality, supplemented by his appeal to the American people for impar 
tiality in thought; the subsequent working out by the State Department of 
the elaborate technical rules to preserve American neutrality; and the estab 
lishment of a Joint State and Navy Neutrality Board to advise the various 
departments upon the correct interpretation of international law. 

One cannot read the records revealing how these policies were formulated 
without being convinced that their authors were high-minded in their deter 
mination to be fair to both sides. Indeed, Wilson and the man who chiefly 
influenced him in the formulation of the rules of neutrality, Secretary of State 
Bryan, were so intent upon being fair to the Germans that they adopted 
policies during the first months of the war that were highly disadvantageous 
to the British, if not unneutral. One was to prevent the sale of submarine 
parts, and hence parts for any naval craft, by a private American firm to 
the British government, on the ground that such a sale would be "contrary 
to ... strict neutrality." Wilson persisted in supporting Bryan in this mat 
ter, in spite of advice from Counselor Lansing and the Joint Neutrality Board 
to the effect that their position was contrary to international law. 

Infinitely more damaging to the Allies was the administration's second 
effort to lean over backward in being "strictly" neutral the ban of loans by 
lAmerican bankers to the belligerent governments that the President permitted 
Bryan to impose in August, 1914. From a technical viewpoint, the ban was 
jiOt unrieutral, but it was highly prejudicial to the Allies because its effect was 
potentially to deny them their otherwise legal right to purchase supplies in 
American market. These two incidents are not to be understood as reveal- 
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ing any anti-British bias on the part of Wilson and Bryan, although British 
officials at the time were convinced that they did. I mention them only to show 
what an important role the administration's desire to be impartial played in 
the formation of policies vis-a-vis the British during the early period of 
American neutrality. 

The other pressure shaping American policies at this time was the force 
of combined demands at home for the virtually free transit of American ships 
and goods to the European neutrals and the belligerent Central Powers. So 
powerful were these demands, especially from cotton growers and exporters 
and their spokesmen in Congress, that Wilson personally sponsored two 
measures highly disadvantageous to the British and unneutral in fact as well 
as in spirit. One was a change in the ship registry law, put into effect by an 
act approved August 18, 1914, which made it easy for German or other 
foreign shipping firms to take out American registry for their vessels. The x 
other was a plan to establish a federal corporation to purchase German ships 
in American ports and to use them to carry supplies to the belligerents, 
particularly to Germany. Wilson applied heavy pressure to obtain congres 
sional approval of this, the so-called ship-purchase bill, during the short term 
from December, 1914, to March, 1915; he failed only because of a stout 
senatorial filibuster. 

In negotiations with the British government during the early months of the 
war, Wilson fought hard in response to domestic pressures to keep the 
channels of international commerce open to American ships and goods. 
He did not go as far in defense of neutral rights as some of his predecessors, 
but he did suggest a code so sweeping that an enforcement of it would have 
meant almost total destruction of the British system of maritime controls. 
Specifically, the President first proposed on August 6, 1914, that the belliger 
ents adopt the rules of naval warfare laid down in the Declaration of London 
of 1909, a convention never ratified by Great Britain or the United States, 
which permitted the free transit of all goods except those obviously contra 
band. When the British rejected this suggestion, the President came back on 
October 16, proposing a compromise that would have still seriously impaired 
the effectiveness of British sea power. When this effort also failed, Wilson 
then announced that his government would assert and defend all its rights 
under international law and treaties. 

I have described these policies and proposals because they so clearly reveal 
Wilson's neutral intentions and what he would have done in matters of trade 
had he been able to make the rules himself. But he obviously could not follow 
his personal preferences alone or respond only to domestic pressures. In seqj^ 
ing to assert and defend American neutral rights he ran head-on into a reality 
as important as the reality of the pressures at home. It was the British 
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initiation to use sea power to prevent American ships and goods from going 
to the sustenance of the German economy and military forces. 

British assumption of a nearly absolute control of the seas washing western 
Europe began with relatively mild measures in August, 1914, and culminated 
in the suppression of virtually all commerce to the Central Powers in March, 
1915. For the British, this was not a question of adhering to the laws of block 
ade or of violating them, or of doing things merely to be nice to American 
friends. It was a question of achieving their supreme objective, to deprive 
their enemies of vital raw materials and goods, without risking the alienation 
of the United States. The controlling fact for the British was the necessity 
of preserving American friendship, in order to assure the uninterrupted rhythm 
of the North Atlantic trade. As the British Foreign Secretary at the time 
frankly put it: 

Blockade of Germany was essential to the victory of the Allies, but the ill-will 
of the United States meant their certain defeat. ... It was better therefore to 
carry on the war without blockade, if need be, than to incur a break with the 
United States about contraband and thereby deprive the Allies of the resources 
necessary to carry on the war at all or with any chance of success. The object of 
diplomacy, therefore, was to secure the maximum of blockade that could be 
enforced without a rupture with the United States. 8 

The crucial question all along, therefore, was whether the United States, 
the only neutral power strong enough successfully to challenge the British 
measures, would acquiesce or resist to the point of threatening or using force. 
The American response during the formative period of neutrality was, in brief, 
to accept the British system and to limit action against it to a vigorous asser 
tion of American legal rights for future adjudication. All this is too well known 
to require any further exposition. What is not so well understood are the 
reasons why Wilson and his advisers acquiesced in a solution that denied 
the objectives that they and a large segment of the American public de 
manded. These reasons may be briefly summarized, as follows; 

First, the British maritime system, in spite of American allegations to 
the contrary, enjoyed the advantage of being legitimate and usually legal, 
or nearly so, by traditional criteria. It was legitimate rather than fraudulent, 
and legal rather than capricious or terroristic, in its major aspects because 
the British did in fact hold undisputed sea supremacy and were therefore able 
to execute their controls in an orderly fashion. In asserting their own rights, 
the Americans could not well deny the advantages that accrued to the British 
by virtue of their sea power. The British, for example, had an undoubted 
right to establish a blockade of the Central Powers, and the American attempt 

3 Viscount Grey of Fallodon, Twenty-Five Years, 1892-1916 (2 vols.; New York, 
1925), n, 107. 
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to persuade the London government to use techniques effective only in the 
days of the sailing ship did not have much cogency in the twentieth century. 

Second, much of the success of the British in establishing their control 
depended upon the way in which they went about it. Had they instituted their 
total blockade at the outset of the war, the American reaction would un 
doubtedly have been violent. Instead, the British applied their controls grad 
ually, with a careful eye upon American opinion, using the opportunities 
provided by recurrent crises in German-American relations to institute their 
severest measures. 

Third, the British were careful never to offend so many American interests 
at one time that retaliation would have been inevitable, or any single interest 
powerful enough by itself to compel retaliation. There was the case of cotton, 
which the officials in London were determined to prevent from going to 
Germany because it was an ingredient of gunpowder. Not until a year after 
the war began did they put cotton on the list of absolute contraband; even 
then they went to the extraordinary length of underwriting the entire Amer 
ican cotton market in order to avert an irresistible southern pressure in 
Congress for retaliation. 4 In addition, although they were ruthless in enforc 
ing their blockade, the British took careful pains to avoid any serious injury 
to American property interests. They confiscated only the most obvious con 
traband; in all doubtful cases they paid full value for cargoes or ships seized. 
Their objective was to control, not to destroy, American commerce. 

Fourth, there was great significance in the language and symbolism that 
the British Foreign Office used in defending the measures of the Admiralty 
and Ministry of Blockade. By justifying their maritime system in terms of 
international law and the right of retaliation, and (at least before the summer 
of 1916) by making an honest effort to meet American objections half way 
when possible, the British made it almost inevitable that the Washington 
authorities would have to reply in the same language, thus giving a purely legal 
character to the issues involved and for the most part avoiding raising the 
issues of sovereignty and inherent national rights. The significance of this 
achievement can be seen in the conviction of Wilson and the majority of 
Americans that the Anglo-American disputes did involve only property rights, 
which should be vindicated only by an appeal to much-controverted inter 
national law. Moreover, by appealing to the American government and people 
in the name of friendship and by always professing their devotion to the cause 
of humanity, the British succeeded in evoking strong feelings of sympathy 
and understanding on the other side of the water. 

4 For a full discussion, see my "The Cotton Crisis, the South, and Anglo-American 
Diplomacy, 1914-1915," in J. C. Sitterson (ed.), Studies in Southern History in Memory 
of Albert Ray Newsome, 1894-1951 (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1957), pp, 122-38. 
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Finally, the British were able partially to justify their own blockade meas 
ures as legitimate adaptations to a changing technology by pointing to prece 
dents established by the Washington government itself during the American 
Civil War. To be sure, the British drew some incorrect analogies (as Lansing 
pointed out) between American and British practice; even so, their main 
contention that the American government had also stretched the rules of 
blockade to allow for technological changes was essentially correct. 

Wilson's refusal to challenge the British maritime system, in short, to break 
the British blockade, was almost inevitable in view of the facts we have just 
reviewed, // the President's objective was simply to maintain as best he could 
the neutral position of the United States. An absolute neutrality was in any 
event impossible because of the total character of the war and America's 
importance in the world economy. It often happened that any action by the 
United States inevitably conferred a benefit on one side and thereby injured 
the other, at least indirectly. In these circumstances, neutrality often consisted 
of doing the things that would give the least unwarranted or undeserved 
advantages. 

By this standard, it would have been more unneutral than neutral for 
Wilson to have broken the British maritime system by enforcing highly 
doubtful technical rights under international law. Judged by practical stand 
ards rather than by the often conflicting criteria of neutrality, Wilson's accept 
ance of the British system seems realistic and wise indeed, the only choice 
that he could have made in the circumstances. This is true because the results 
of destroying the British blockade would have been the wrecking of American 
friendship with the two great European democracies and the probable victory 
of the Central Powers, without a single compensating gain for the interests and 
security of the United States. Only the sure achievement of some great political 
objective like a secure peace settlement, certainly not the winning of a com 
mercial advantage or the defense of doubtful neutral rights, would have 
justified Wilson in- undertaking a determined challenge to British sea power. 

The second stage in Anglo-American relations, lasting from the summer 
of 1915 to the late spring of 1916, saw the development of the natural eco- 
^omic consequence of the American adjustment to tightening British control 
lof the seas. That consequence was the burgeoning of an enormous war trade 
between the United States and the Allies. The United States became the store 
house and armory of the Allies neither because there was any conspiracy on 
the part of certain pro-Allied leaders in Washington to make American pros 
perity dependent upon an Allied victory, nor because American businessmen 
(tod bankers were willing to incur the risks of war in order to increase their 
jjtoofits. The United States became the storehouse of the Allies for the simple 
teason that Great Britain and not Germany controlled the seas. 
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The war trade itself was entirely neutral. Indeed, any action by the United 
States government to impede it, unless undertaken for overriding political 
motives, would have been grossly prejudicial and unneutral. If it had been 
permitted to develop in a normal way, this commerce would have raised no 
important problems in the relations of the United States with the Allies. 
A problem of the first magnitude did arise, however, because the President, 
in the summer of 1914, had permitted Secretary Bryan to enforce his own 
private moral views by imposing a ban on loans by American bankers to 
the belligerents. 

There was no difficulty so long as the British and French governments could 
find gold and dollars to settle their adverse trade balances. By the summer 
of 1915, however, Allied gold and dollar resources were near the point of 
exhaustion; and American insistence upon a continuation of cash payments 
could result only in gravely damaging the Allied economies and ending the 
North Atlantic trade altogether. Credit could be found only in the United 
States, but credit meant floating loans, and loans to the belligerents were as 
much a political as an economic question because of the existence of Bryan's 
ban. 

It is well known that the State Department under Bryan's direction substan 
tially relaxed its credit embargo during the spring of 1915 and that Wilson 
and Bryan's successor, Lansing, lifted the ban altogether a few months later, 
at a time when the credit needs of the Allied governments were demonstrably 
acute. Even though the full facts bearing upon this matter have been available 
to scholars for more than twenty years, the reasons for the administration's 
reversal are still not properly understood. 

Bryan's ban could not survive the development of the war trade on a large 
scale because, in the first place, it (like the Embargo of 1808) was potentially 
nearly as disastrous to the United States as to the Allies. American material 
well-being was in large measure dependent upon foreign trade, and particu 
larly upon trade with the Allied world. Such trade was possible during war 
time only if American businessmen were willing to do for the Allies what they 
always did for solvent customers in temporary straits, namely, sell them goods 
on credit. 

The most important reason that Bryan's embargo could not survive, how- 
ever, was that it was an essentially unneutral policy that impeded the growth 
of the chief economic consequence of American neutrality, the legitimate war 
trade. The credit embargo and the war trade could not both survive. The 
former gave way because Wilson finally realized that it would be as unneutral , 
to interfere with the extension of credit as it would be to stop the flow of 
goods. Bryan's ban was in a sense, therefore, a casualty chiefly of America^;" 
neutrality. . . . 
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The second stage in Anglo-American relations also witnessed the ap 
parent convergence of the diplomatic policies of the two countries on the 
high level. During the summer and autumn of 1915 Colonel Edward M. 
House, Wilson's confidant and principal adviser on foreign policy, conceived 
a plan by which the American and British leaders would join hands to press 
for an end to the war through Wilson's mediation. The British Foreign Secre 
tary, Sir Edward Grey, replied that his government would co-operate only if 
the Washington administration were willing to go beyond simple mediation 
and would agree to join a postwar international organization established for 
the purpose of effecting disarmament, maintaining freedom of the seas, and 
preserving peace. Wilson hopefully consented, and House went to Berlin, 
Paris, and London in January, 1916, to lay the diplomatic basis of mediation. 

In London, House worked out in documentary form with Grey and the 
other members of the British Cabinet the specific terms of Anglo- American 
co-operation. Initialed by House and Grey on February 22, 1916, and known 
as the House-Grey Memorandum or Agreement, this document declared that 
President Wilson was ready, upon hearing from England and France that the 
time was ripe, to propose that a conference be called to* end the war. Should 
the Allies accept and Germany refuse the invitation, the United States would 
"probably" enter the war against Germany. Should the conference meet and 
Germany refuse to accept a reasonable settlement, then the United States 
would also "probably" enter the war on the Allied side. 

To the so-called revisionists the conclusion of the House-Grey Agreement 
is irrefutable proof that Wilson had abandoned neutrality and meant to take 
the country into war at the first opportunity. To remove all doubt that this 
was true, they point to what happened during the weeks immediately follow 
ing the initialing of the agreement. 

While House had been carrying his negotiations in London to a successful 
conclusion, Wilson and Lansing had undertaken to avert the possibility of 
conflict with Germany over the issue of submarine attacks against armed 
merchantmen by proposing that the Allies disarm their merchant ships and 
that U-boats follow the old rules of cruiser warfare in attacking them. Using 
the President's suggestion as a pretext, the German authorities announced 
on February 10, 1916, that submarines would attack armed enemy merchant 
men without warning after February 29. Then without warning Wilson and 
Lansing reversed themselves and announced that the American government 
would insist upon the right of Americans to travel on ships defensively 
rmed and would hold the German government to strict account for the loss 
/tot any American lives on armed merchantmen. Adhering doggedly to this 
^ositionjn the face of a threatened rebellion in Congress, the President pro 
ceeded to use the opportunity afforded by the torpedoing without warning of 
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the French Channel packet Sussex by a German submarine, "in contraven 
tion of earlier pledges," to threaten a break in diplomatic relations with Ger 
many and to force the Imperial government to make sweeping concessions 
in its conduct of submarine warfare. 

To the revisionist critics, the case is so clear that it needs no further proof. 
The House-Grey Agreement, they say, was conceived and concluded for the 
purpose of promoting early American intervention. Wilson at once sought 
to accomplish this goal by taking a position on armed merchant ships that 
was bound to provoke a crisis with Germany, and by pressing the German 
government so hard during the Sussex controversy that a break in relations 
would probably ensue. The plan failed, the revisionists explain, only because 
the violent opposition in Congress convinced the President that the lawmakers 
would never approve a declaration of war to uphold the right of Americans 
to travel on belligerent armed merchant ships, and only because the German 
authorities proved to be more conciliatory than Wilson had expected. 

The revisionists are correct in asserting that the conclusion of the House- 
Grey Agreement marked the beginning of a new and epochal phase in Wilson's 
policies toward the belligerents. Otherwise they have missed the entire mean 
ing of the affair, for the House-Grey Agreement was in Wilson's purpose not 
an instrument oj intervention, but a means of averting American involvement. 
The truth of this important generalization will perhaps become evident when 
we recall the realities of the American diplomatic situation during late 1915 
and early 1916, and when we understand Wilson's motives and intentions in 
devising a solution. 

The overshadowing reality confronting the makers of American foreign 
policy at this time was the grave possibility of war with Germany over the 
submarine issue. It caused Wilson and Lansing, for example, to abandon 
ambitious plans for further intervention in Mexico. It speeded the American 
acquiescence in the British maritime system. Most important, it prompted the 
President and his advisers to search for ways to avert the rupture that might 
draw the United States into the maelstrom. 

One way out of the predicament was to come to a full understanding with 
the German government over the issues involved in the submarine controversy. 
This is what Lansing attempted to do and almost succeeded in accomplishing 
during his negotiations over the Lusitania affair. Another way out and a surer 
means of averting the peril of American involvement in the future was to bring 
the war itself to an end through Wilson's mediation. It seemed at the time that 
the best hope of peace lay in Anglo-American co-operation for a peace of 
compromise, specifically in the kind of co-operation detailed in the House- 
Grey Agreement. 

Thus Wilson approved this plan of mediation, but with a full realization, 
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that certain obligations and risks were involved, There was the necessity of 
giving positive assurances to the Allies, for they would have been at a fatal 
disadvantage in a peace conference without American support, in view of 
the strategic advantages that the Germans then enjoyed on the Continent of 
Europe. There was, moreover, the risk of war if the Germans refused to 
approve an armistice or proved to be unreasonable at a peace conference after 
agreeing to end the fighting. However, Wilson gave the necessary assurances 
in the belief that the risk of war involved was insignificant as compared to 
the greater danger of hostilities with Germany if he could not somehow bring 
the war to an end. This, then, was his dominant motive in sending House to 
Europe in January, 1916, and in approving the House-Grey Agreement at 
the cost of Lansing's proposed compromise for submarine warfare. 

In the final analysis, our judgment of Wilson's mediation plans must depend 
upon the kind of settlement that he had in mind and for which he was willing 
to run the risk of war in order to achieve peace, It is clear that Wilson envis 
aged a "reasonable" settlement based upon recognition that the war was a 
stalemate and upon a return for the most part of the status quo ante helium. 
It meant, Wilson also hoped, the kind of settlement in which all the belliger 
ents would forego annexations and indemnities, put aside past differences, and 
join hands with the United States to create a new international order. In his 
final discussions with the British Cabinet, Colonel House made it clear that 
this, and this only, was the kind of settlement that Wilson was prepared to use 
the House-Grey Agreement to achieve, In other words, as House told the 
British leaders, the President would "throw the weight of the United States 
on the side of those wanting a just settlement a settlement which would 
make another such war impossible." 5 

Granted that Wilson's purpose was a genuinely neutral mediation, we can 
almost hear the critics say, how can one explain his seemingly provocative 
stand during the crises over armed merchantmen and the Sussex? Was he 
not making such a bold assertion of American rights in the hope that the 
German government would deny them and thereby give him an excuse for 
going to Congress for a declaration of war? 

The answer, again, is that Wilson was trying desperately to prepare the way 
jEor peace and not for war. He and Lansing had proposed the disarming of 
merchant ships in the hope that this would facilitate a definitive understanding 
with Germany. But, as House and Page pointed out in urgent telegrams from 
London, such a proposal was unneutral in spirit and if implemented might 
Utitean the destruction of the British merchant marine; and Wilson's insistence 
it would assuredly disqualify him as a mediator acceptable to the Allies, 



8 'the Diary of Edward M, House, February 14, 1916, MS in the Yale University 
Library. 
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Wilson suddenly reversed himself on the armed ship issue, therefore, primarily 
in order to restore his neutral standing. Then, following the conclusion of 
the House-Grey Agreement, the President pressed the Germans for guarantees 
of good behavior in the conduct of their submarine operations. But he 
did this with agonizing reluctance because of the risk of war involved and 
only in order to create a situation in which he might begin to move for 
peace. 

All of Wilson's actions during the third and final stage in American neutral 
ity, lasting from early May, 1916, to early February, 1917, confirm these 
conclusions. I will discuss his efforts to avert American involvement and his 
plans for peace in the next lecture. Let us now see how he had meanwhile 
worked out his response to the continuing challenge of the submarine, and 
why. 

So long as the British controlled the seas and the Germans commanded 
the strategic territories and resources of Europe, the American task of neu 
trality was the relatively easy one of accepting a de facto situation and of 
pursuing the most impartial policies possible within this framework of power. 
Thus Wilson permitted the German invasion of Belgium to pass without pro 
test, even though some Americans contended that he was morally obliged to 
denounce such a gross violation of international law; thus he accepted the 
British maritime system. In this situation of actual stalemate, there was little 
likelihood of an Anglo-American rupture and no possibility of a German- 
American conflict, because there were no points of friction between the two 
governments. But the German decision to attempt to break the stalemate by 
using an untried weapon, the submarine, created a situation of great peril for 
the United States because it raised the issue of fundamental national rights 
and made it exceedingly difficult for the President to continue to steer a 
neutral course. Before we see how he struggled to find some adjustment to 
this new situation, let us consider for a moment some of the underlying factors 
that helped to govern German submarine policy and Wilson's response. 

First, German decisions regarding the use of the submarine were determined 
almost exclusively by internal and objective considerations the number of 
submarines on hand and their calculated effectiveness, the military situation 
in Europe and how it might be affected by American intervention, and the 
like and in no essential way by American policies vis-i-vis the British, or 
by the rules of international law for cruiser warfare. . . . That is to say, 
calculations of sheer military advantage or disadvantage and not American 
or even British maritime policies dictated the way in which the Germans would 
prosecute their underseas campaign. 

Second, the submarine was in 1915 a new weapon of naval warfare. This 
was an important fact, for it meant that there was no special international 
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aw to govern its use when the rights of neutrals were involved. The only laws 
hat could be applied were the rules of cruiser warfare, which required attack 
ing warships to warn merchant ships before sinking them and to make pro 
vision for the safety of passengers and crew. The trouble was that the sub 
marine was not a cruiser, but a frail craft that had to rely upon deception 
and quick striking power for safety and effectiveness. If its use had been an 
issue only between the belligerents, then international law would not have 
been much involved. But international law was directly involved, because its 
provisions defined not only the rights of neutrals, but their obligations to the 
belligerent powers as well. Having chosen a course of neutrality under inter 
national law, Wilson had to work within accepted rules in formulating his 
response to the submarine challenge insofar as American rights were con 
cerned. The Allies, understandably, would not consent to modifications to 
permit enemy submarines to operate at their peak deadly efficiency; their 
refusal made it difficult for Wilson to insist upon changing the rules without 
seeming to be unneutral in spirit and without in fact conferring enormous 
advantages upon the Germans. 

Third, all questions of international law aside, a great power like the United 
States could not view the submarine blockade as a legitimate weapon, one 
that should be considered and perhaps accepted on grounds of expediency 
or necessity. This was true because at the time of its inauguration in February, 
1915, the submarine blockade was actually a sham, since the Germans were 
then able to keep at most only seven U-boats at one time in all the waters 
surrounding the British Isles. The Germans, in fact, inaugurated the "block 
ade" with four submarines in service in the area. A year later, at the time of 
the Sussex crisis, the German Admiralty could send only eleven or twelve 
submarines into western waters at one time. Knowledge of these facts de 
cisively influenced the way in which Wilson and his advisers viewed the 
so-called blockade and formulated policies regarding it, for it was one of 
the oldest and most generally recognized rules of international law that a 
blockade must be effective in order to be legal, 

Fourth, unlike the Anglo-American disputes over trading rights, which 
involved only property interests, the German submarine campaign as it was 
often prosecuted raised an issue which no great power should ever evade or 
arbitrate the safety and welfare of its people in pursuits and areas where 
they have a right to be. It is almost inconceivable that Wilson and the Amer 
ican people could have thought of going to war with the British over issues 
of search and seizure or of blockade. It is also inconceivable that they would 
not have been willing to think in terms of war with a government that per 
mitted, indeed, instructed, its naval commanders to slaughter Americans 
indiscriminately upon the high seas. 
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It would, however, be a mistake of almost fatal magnitude to conclude, 
as so many writers have done, that Wilson's response to the submarine chal 
lenge was a simple and automatic reaction governed entirely by these factors. 
Although they played an important role, Wilson actually formed and executed, 
not a single consistent submarine policy, but a series of policies in response 
to changing issues and circumstances and in response to his own larger diplo 
matic objectives. 

His first policy was formed in answer to the original German proclamation 
of submarine warfare. Avoiding the more difficult issue raised, the one involv 
ing the right of Americans to travel in safety on belligerent ships, Wilson 
replied by simply but strongly affirming the right of American vessels to use 
the seas subject to limitations permitted by international law, and by warning 
that the United States would hold Germany to a "strict accountability" (Coun 
selor Lansing's words) for lives and property lost as a consequence of illegal 
submarine attacks against American neutral shipping. It was the only position 
that the President could have taken without abandoning the pretense of neu 
trality and national dignity, and the Germans soon retreated and gave such 
sweeping guarantees regarding American ships that this issue was never again 
a point of conflict between the two governments before 1917. 

There still remained the necessity of devising a policy to deal with the more 
controversial issue of the right of American citizens to travel and work on 
belligerent merchant ships under conditions of safety specified by international 
law. When a German submarine sank the British liner Falaba without warn 
ing in March, 1915, killing an American citizen, Wilson's advisers in the State 
Department squared off in a momentous debate over the formulation of a 
proper response. One group, headed by Secretary Bryan, argued that Amer 
ican interests were not sufficiently involved to warrant a stern protest against 
submarine attacks on Allied ships, even when Americans were traveling on 
them, and that the spirit of neutrality demanded that the United States con 
done German violations of international law as it had done with British viola 
tions. The other group, headed by Counselor Lansing, replied that the attack 
on the Falaba had been such a flagrant infraction of international law that 
the United States must protest uncompromisingly in order to defend its 
neutrality and honor. 

The records reveal that Wilson would have preferred to avoid any involve 
ment while the two giant belligerents fought it out on the seas. In legal theory 
he agreed with Lansing, but he was so strongly moved by Bryan's pleading 
that he had apparently decided by the end of the debate over a Falaba note 
to make no protest at all. This is the course that he would probably have 
followed in the future if the Germans, by confining their underseas campaign 
to attacks against Allied cargo ships and by showing a desire to avoid the loss 
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of American life, had made it possible for him to find a means of adjusting 
to the new situation. 

A policy of noninvolvement, however, became impossible when a German 
U-boat sank the British passenger liner Lusitania without warning on May 7, 
1915, with the loss of almost 1,200 civilians, including 128 Americans, men, 
women, and children. Wilson had to make some positive response now, so 
atrocious was the deed in the eyes of the American people, so flagrant was the 
violation of elemental national rights, so unneutral and degrading would be 
an acceptance of the terror campaign against the North Atlantic passenger 
liners. 

The strategic facts of the situation the German inability to maintain any 
effective blockade of the British Isles and the consequent serious dangers to 
Germany from a break with the United States would have justified the Pres 
ident in peremptorily demanding prompt disavowal and guarantees. Wilson's 
response, however, reflected his own desire and that of the majority of Amer 
icans to preserve neutrality and to avoid taking any position short of yielding 
essential rights that might lead to hostilities with Germany. Thus all during 
the summer of 1915 Wilson pounded out notes on his typewriter, for the sole 
purpose of persuading the German government to disavow the sinking of 
the Lusitania and to abandon its campaign against unarmed passenger vessels. 
Threatening to break relations after a U-boat sank the liner Arabic on August 
19, 1915, Wilson finally won the promise that he demanded. 

By the end of the summer of 1915 the President had thus worked through 
two stages of policy and had won immunity from ruthless submarine attacks 
on American neutral ships and unarmed belligerent passenger liners. Up to 
this time, at any rate. Wilson had been patient, conciliatory, and firm only 
in his demand that the Germans give up measures that had already taken 
American lives and threatened untold others. 

The third stage in the formulation of Wilson's policies toward the sub 
marine, lasting from the early autumn of 1915 through the Sussex crisis in 
the spring of 1916, saw the President attempting to reach a definitive under 
standing with the Berlin authorities over all phases of submarine warfare 
against merchant shipping. The issue was daily becoming more difficult to 
srblve by the application of traditional law, because the Allies since March, 
1915, had been arming some passenger and cargo ships and ordering them 
to attack submarines that showed "hostile intent." But Wilson and Lansing 
persisted in trying to find a solution in spite of the obstacles because they 
;(or Wilson, at any rate) and the majority of Americans still earnestly desired 
;jio; avoid conflict over merely technical issues. 

f By patient negotiation Lansing finally won something resembling a German 
Apology for the loss of American lives on the Lusitania and an implicit 
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reaffirmation of the Arabic pledge. In order to hasten this German concession 
and to avert even the possibility of future contention, Lansing proposed his 
modus vivendi of January 18, 1916 (already mentioned), designed to provide 
a new code to govern the German underseas campaign against maritime 
commerce. This was the proposal that the Allies disarm their merchant ships 
and that the German submarines observe the rules of cruiser warfare in 
attacking them. 

Adoption of the proposal by the opposing belligerents, or by the United 
States and Germany alone, would have achieved Wilson's objective of a 
comprehensive settlement of the submarine issue. And yet, for reasons that 
we have already seen, Wilson jettisoned the modus vivendi in order to save 
the House-Grey Agreement. Soon afterward, during the Sussex controversy 
(as we have also seen), he launched a new campaign to force the German 
government to conduct submarine operations against all merchant ships, 
armed and unarmed, within the rules of cruiser warfare. 

Wilson's rejection of the opportunity to come to a seemingly definitive 
understanding with Germany seems altogether logical and wise when we 
remember his objectives and the circumstances in which he made these de 
cisions during the third stage in German-American relations. Wilson's supreme 
objective now was peace through his own mediation. Mediation seemed pos 
sible at this time only through the co-operation of the British government. 
But the British would co-operate only if they believed that the President was 
genuinely neutral, and certainly not if he insisted upon a code of submarine 
warfare that minimized the risks to Americans at the expense of British sea 
power to the advantage of an essentially illegitimate weapon. 

Mediation was a noble objective with such great benefits to the United 
States that it justified taking a few risks to achieve. But Wilson could have 
followed no other course than the one he followed during the crises over 
armed merchantmen and the Sussex, even if his objective had been merely 
to maintain American neutrality. In the circumstances prevailing in the late 
winter of 1916, Wilson had to choose between continuing to accept the British 
maritime system, mooted by American Civil War precedents, or acquiescing 
in the challenge to that system, the German submarine blockade. The first was 
legitimate because it was based upon de facto power as well as legal precedent; 
the second was not legitimate because it was still a paper blockade without 
any power of effective enforcement. By insisting upon adherence to traditional 
rules insofar as the rights of Americans were concerned, Wilson was not at 
this time depriving the Germans of a weapon essential for their survival or 
one the free use of which would bring them victory at this time. This, essen 
tially, was the reason that they yielded (for the time being) to Wilson's 
demands in the Sussex crisis. By insisting upon the adoption of Lansing's 
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modus vivendi, on the other hand, Wilson in effect would have changed the 
traditional rules and aimed a heavy blow at the British maritime system, and 
only for the illusory purpose of averting the possibility of a conflict with 
Germany. 

The final test of any foreign policy is whether it serves the national interest. 
If it was to the interest of the United States to avoid participation in the war 
at any cost, regardless of its outcome, and if implementing the modus vivendi 
would have averted all possibility of American involvement, then Wilson's 
policies at this time were unwise. This generalization, however, is faulty in 
all its assumptions. To begin with, American interests would be best served 
by a stalemate and by a peace of reconciliation through Wilson's mediation, 
not by driving the Allies into sullen opposition, thereby making mediation 
impossible, and not by promoting a German victory. More important was 
the fact that implementing the modus vivendi would not have prevented the 
conflict with Germany that Wilson wished to avoid. As we now know, and 
as Wilson did not know, conflict would come inevitably when the Germans 
had enough submarines to institute an effective blockade. In that event neither 
right nor law nor concessions by the United States would dissuade the Ger 
mans from making an all-out bid for victory through a devastating attack 
upon all maritime commerce to the Allied nations. 

With the conclusion of the Sussex crisis, Wilson's task of erecting a solid 
structure of neutral policies to govern relations with Britain and Germany 
was complete, and the next great effort of American foreign policy would be 
aimed at the higher goal of peace. Operating within the limitations imposed 
by American public opinion, external realities, and his own conception of 
the right role for the United States to play, Wilson had made the only kind 
of adjustments possible in view of American rights and duties as the leading 
neutral power. He was now in a position from which he could launch his 
peace campaign. Thus by virtue of Wilson's leadership, American neutrality 
was not merely a fact in the spring of 1916, but the most important and the 
most hopeful fact of international life at the time. . . . 

WILSON AND THE DECISIONS FOR WAR 

The interval between May 1, 1916, and February 1, 1917, was one of 
the fateful turning points of modern history, because the decisions that the 
leaders of the great powers made during this brief period determined the 
future of mankind for generations to come. It was a time of gloom, because 
by the spring of 1916 the war had become a bloody stalemate in the trenches 
and upon the seas, and its futile continuation could mean only the attrition 
and perhaps the ruin of Western civilizatiori. It was also a time of hope, for, 
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as events turned out, statesmen had the opportunity to end the war on terms 
that might have promised a secure and peaceful future. 

Wilson made the first decision during the period under review. It was to 
press for mediation under the terms of the House-Grey Agreement, a choice 
almost foreordained by developments that I described in the preceding chap 
ter. Indeed, he began even before the end of the Sussex crisis, only to en 
counter a firm refusal by Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign Secretary, 
who made it plain that he preferred American belligerency and that he did 
not have much hope for the President's mediation in any event. 

Undaunted by these early rebuffs, Wilson, assisted by Colonel House, 
returned to the task with a new zeal born of the hope engendered by the happy 
resolution of the Sussex affair and his and House's still strong belief that 
the British leaders sincerely wanted peace. From May 10 through July 15, 
1916, the two American leaders applied a mounting pressure upon the British 
Foreign Office, appealing, pleading, and warning that British refusal to 
co-operate with the President would drive the United States into complete 
isolation and compel the Washington government to re-examine its attitude 
toward British maritime measures. As Wilson put it: 

We are plainly face to face with this alternative, therefore. The United States 
must either make a decided move for peace (upon some basis that promises to 
be permanent) or, if she postpones that, must insist to the limit upon her rights 
of trade and upon such freedom of the seas as international law already justifies 
her in insisting on as against Great Britain, with the same plain speaking and 
firmness that she has used against Germany. And the choice must be made imme 
diately. Which does Great Britain prefer? She cannot escape both. To do nothing 
is now, for us, impossible. 6 

In the beginning Grey tried to avoid a plain refusal by saying that the time 
for calling a peace conference was not yet ripe, and by urging the President 
to raise the question with the French government, which he knew would reject 
outright any suggestions of peace. But when pressed for a direct answer, the 
Foreign Secretary finally had to reply frankly that the Allies, and not the 
United States, would decide when the time for peace talks had come, and that 
there was no chance of implementing the House-Grey Agreement so long as 
the Allies had any hope of winning a military decision. In addition, other 
spokesmen of the British and French governments, who were not as much 
personally involved as Grey, made it plain by private conversation and public 
statement that the Allies would regard any mediation move by the President 
as a hostile act designed to deprive them of their chance of victory. . . . 

Wilson's response was a decision with momentous possibilities for good 

6 Wilson to E. M. House, May 16, 1916, the Ray Stannard Baker Collection of Wilson 
Materials, Library of Congress. 
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or for ill to strengthen American neutrality and then to press forward 
in his own independent campaign for peace. It was the grand culmination of 
American neutrality and the almost inevitable outgrowth of pressures and 
events at home and abroad that were converging during the summer and 
autumn of 1916 to cause a radical shift in American foreign policy. 

One of these events was Wilson's mounting anger with the British and his 
growing disillusionment about the merits of the whole Allied cause as a 
consequence of the British rejection (as he saw it) of his right hand of fellow 
ship. Going far beyond mere irritation, this anger and disillusionment culmi 
nated in convictions powerful enough to affect national policy that the Allies 
were fighting for selfish motives and domination, and that they would prolong 
the carnage rather than consent to a fair and liberal settlement. 

Developments in the official relations of the United States and Great Britain 
during the summer and autumn of 1916 also speeded the disillusionment in 
Washington and prepared the way for a change of American policy. To state 
the matter briefly, the Admiralty and Ministry of Blockade tightened the 
British maritime system to the point of denying the last vestiges of the freedom 
of the seas. This they did by such measures as the search and seizure of 
American mail, carrying the economic war to America by forbidding British 
subjects to have any dealings with neutral individuals and firms suspected of 
trading with the Central Powers, and attempting to bring all American ship 
ping under British control by denying shipmasters the right to purchase coal 
in distant British ports if they refused to submit to the Admiralty's control. 

A force of even greater power propelling Wilson toward policies of stern 
neutrality and independent mediation was the extraordinary growth of Amer 
ican neutralism following the settlement of the Sussex affair, In part it was 
the result of a sharp increase in anti-British sentiment as a consequence 
of the tightening of the maritime system and the American revulsion against 
the ruthless way in which the British army suppressed the Irish Rebellion in 
April, 1916. In larger measure it was a reflection of the overwhelming desire 
to avoid participation in a war the outcome of which did not concern most 
Americans. Whatever the causes for its spectacular increase, neutralism be 
came the reigning passion during the summer and autumn of 1916. . . . 

There was a final and irresistible force propelling Wilson toward a new 
diplomatic course at this time his fear that the war was entering a new and 
more desperate stage in which the aggressions of the belligerents might drive 
the American people to war in sheer anger. If this happened, then Americans 
^ould be fighting in blind defense of national rights, not knowing really why 
? tfeey fought, and only to the end that one side might win a smashing victory 
aad thus be able to impose a peace that could not endure, . 
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It was to avoid being caught in such a predicament as this that Wilson 
embarked upon the policies that I will now describe. 

First, he began to move in a really menacing way to defend alleged Amer 
ican neutral rights in the face of the new British maritime measures. No longer 
couched in friendly terms, the State Department's protests now accused the 
London government of "lawless" conduct and warned that the United States 
would not tolerate the continuation of "repeated violations of international 
law." To give teeth to these warnings, Wilson obtained legislation from 
Congress in early September empowering him to deny clearance and port 
facilities to ships of any nation that discriminated against American com 
merce, and to use the armed forces to enforce the prohibition. In addition, 
he persuaded the Federal Reserve Board to warn American bankers to exercise 
caution in financing the war trade with the Allies. 

The consequences of this new sternness a sharp increase in Anglo- 
American tension and vigorous protests from London were also a calculated 
component of Wilson's plan. His grand objective was independent mediation, 
and such mediation would be possible only from a posture of severe neutrality. 
In other words, mediation could succeed only if the President convinced the 
British that he meant to use his powers of retaliation to force them to co-oper 
ate, and the Germans that he was determined to compel as much respect for 
American rights from their enemies as he had from them. 

Wilson proceeded with his preparations for a climactic peace campaign 
once the voters had decreed that he should have charge of foreign relations 
for another four years. Protracted discussions among Wilson, Lansing, and 
House during late November, 1916, pointed up the possibilities and dangers 
of the situation. The Allies were now even more violently opposed to peace 
talk of any kind than they had been during the preceding summer. The Ger 
man leaders, on the other hand, were not only increasing their pressure on 
Wilson for a peace move, but were now even promising (at least so the 
German Ambassador in Washington said) to evacuate Belgium and France 
if the Allies consented to an armistice. There was the danger, therefore, as 
House and Lansing pointed out, that Germany would respond favorably to 
a call for peace and that the Allies would reject it. If this happened, the 
President's advisers further warned, then the United States might drift into 
a sympathetic alliance with Germany and into a naval war with England and 
Japan. Would it not be safer, House asked, to attempt to revive the House- 
Grey Agreement and to move for mediation under its terms? 

These were weighty issues, and in dealing with them Wilson revealed for 
the first time his innermost thoughts about the war and America's duty toward 
the belligerents. Old plans like the House-Grey Agreement based upon the 
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assumption of intimate Anglo-American co-operation were, he exclaimed, out 
of date. He must stand for peace alone, free and compelling, no matter what 
the risks might be. If the Germans responded favorably, he would work with 
them. If the Allies resisted, he would attempt to coerce them. There was the 
risk of a rupture and war, but he did not think that it was great. 

"This morning in discussing these matters with the President," House wrote 
in his Diary on November 15, 1916, 

he went so far as to say that if the Allies wanted war with us we would not shrink 
from it. ... He thought they would not dare resort to this and if they did, 
they could do this country no serious hurt. I disagreed with him again. I thought 
Great Britain might conceivably destroy our fleet and land troops from Japan in 
sufficient numbers to hold certain parts of the United States. He replied they 
might get a good distance but would have to stop somewhere. 

Neither these somber warnings, which he did not take seriously, nor the 
call by the German government for a peace conference, issued on December 
12, diverted Wilson from the course that he had decided to pursue, and he 
sent a message to the belligerent capitals on December 18, 1916. In order 
to avoid the appearance of supporting the German maneuver, the President 
eliminated a demand for the assembling of a peace conference and simply 
asked the belligerents to say frankly what they were fighting for and upon 
what terms they would consent to end the war. The whole world knew, how 
ever, that it was merely the first step in a bold campaign. 

The time was now at hand when the belligerent leaders had to choose 
between peace and prolonging the war at the risk of incurring American 
intervention. To provide the opportunity for frank discussions, Wilson opened 
secret negotiations through Colonel House with the British Ambassador in 
Washington, with Sir William Wiseman, an agent accredited to the British 
Embassy, and with the German Ambassador to the United States. While 
waiting for their replies, moreover, the President went before the Senate on 
January 22, 1917, to describe the kind of settlement that he hoped to achieve. 

The British gave their answer first, on January 26, 1917, when Wiseman 
told House that his government would agree to the meeting of an early peace 
conference, provided that the Germans returned a favorable reply to the 
President's appeal. It was a startling announcement in view of the hitherto 
bitter opposition of the British Cabinet to any suggestion of mediation and 
the Allied public answer of January 10, 1917, to Wilson's peace note, which 
had revealed ambitions so sweeping that they could be realized only by the 
defeat of Germany. . . . 

At this point, however, it mattered comparatively little what the British 
said, or why they said it. Wilson had the power of life or death over the Allies 
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and was prepared to use it to force them to the peace table, provided that 
the Germans approved his objectives and accepted his leadership. As he put it: 

If Germany really wants peace she can get it, and get it soon, // she will but 
confide in me and let me have a chance. . . .Feelings, exasperations are neither 
here nor there. Do they want me to help? I am entitled to know because I genu 
inely want to help and have now put myself in a position to help without favour 
to either side. 7 

. . . The High Command had already made the decision by late December; 
it was confirmed by a conference of all leaders at Pless Castle on January 9, 
1917. That decision was, in brief, to begin unrestricted submarine warfare 
against all shipping, belligerent and neutral, in the approaches to the British 
Isles and the eastern Mediterranean after January 31. 

It was easily the most fateful decision made by any government during 
the course of the war, and the German records fully reveal the reasons for 
its adoption ... on a basis of elaborate calculations the Admirality spokes 
men guaranteed absolutely to reduce the British to actual starvation within 
five months after the submarine blockade began. If this were possible, then 
Germany had it within her power to win a total victory and a settlement 
that would establish the Reich in an unassailable position. To the military 
leaders, who had despaired of winning the war in the trenches, it was an 
opportunity that could not be refused. 

Fear of American belligerency no longer had any effect on German policy 
in such an atmosphere of confident expectation. The German leaders all 
assumed that a wholesale attack on American maritime commerce would drive 
the United States into the war. These same leaders also concluded that Amer 
ican belligerency would not make any difference. On the contrary, American 
participation would have certain positive advantages, for it would mean the 
diversion of huge quantities of food and materiel to an American army in 
training during the very period when the U-boats would be winning the war 
on the seas. But in any event, American participation was in the circumstances 
necessary to the success of the German plans, because the submarine blockade 
could succeed only if it were total, that is, only if American as well as British 
ships were prevented from carrying life-giving supplies to the beleaguered 
British Isles. Of course, no German leader wanted recklessly to provoke an 
American declaration of war; all Germans, however, were prepared to incur 
American belligerency if they could win the war by so doing. . . . 

There remains only one further question, whether the Germans de 
cided to go the whole length and to attack American shipping because they 
believed that the United States would enter the war in any case if they violated 

7 Wilson to E. M. House, January 24, 1917, R. S. Baker Collection, Library of 
Congress. 
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the Sussex pledge. In other words, did the Germans conclude that there was 
little point in confining unrestricted attacks to armed merchantmen or to 
belligerent shipping, armed and unarmed, because any deviations from the 
rules of cruiser warfare would provoke American intervention? This is an 
academic question, but an important one, because the answer to it sheds 
additional light upon Wilson's intentions and the German choice of alter 
natives. 

There is much evidence that by the end of 1916 Wilson was prepared 
to effect a sharp diplomatic withdrawal if both belligerent groups refused 
to heed his peace appeal. ... It seems almost certain that he would have 
accepted unrestricted submarine attacks against armed merchantmen. On 
January 10, 1917, the German government informed the State Department 
that its submarines would hereafter attack armed merchant ships without 
warning, because these ships had all been offensively armed and instructed 
to attack submarines. The German proclamation was, technically, a violation 
of the Sussex pledge, but Wilson's only response was to indicate that he 
doubted that his earlier position on armed ships had been sound. 

We can go further and say that it seems also possible that Wilson would 
not have broken diplomatic relations over unrestricted submarine attacks 
against all belligerent merchantmen, exclusive, perhaps, of passenger 
liners. . . . 

The Germans never seriously considered adopting these limited alterna 
tives, not because they believed that any infraction of the Sussex pledge would 
automatically provoke American intervention, but because they thought that 
they could win only by enforcing a total blockade. . . . 

President Wilson's response to the German blockade proclamation lends 
additional evidence to my theory that the United States might not have 
broken diplomatic relations if the Germans had exempted American shipping 
from the wrath of their underseas campaign. The German Ambassador de 
livered copies of the German blockade announcement to Lansing and House 
on January 31, 1917. Wilson did not act like a man who had a predetermined 
course of action in mind. Even in the face of a German declaration of war 
against American commerce, he hesitated to take any step that might lead 
to war. He was willing, he told Lansing, to go to almost any lengths "rather 
than to have this nation actually involved in the conflict." 

There was, however, only one decision that Wilson could now make. No 
great power cojuld continue to maintain diplomatic intercourse with a gov- 
that promised to destroy its shipping and slaughter its citizens in 
of national and treaty rights and solemn pledges. . . . The re- 
jpaaricable thing is not that Wilson severed diplomatic relations as he did 
)0ft February 3, but that he hesitated at all. 
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To engage in a debate at this point over the reasons for Wilson's severance 
of diplomatic relations with Germany would obscure a development that was 
vastly more important than the handing of passports to the German Am 
bassador. It was Wilson's announcement, made in an address to Congress 
on February 3, 1917, that the United States would accept the new submarine 
blockade and would not go to war, in spite of the break in relations, provided 
that the Germans did not carry out their threat to destroy American ships 
and lives. . . . 

In short, Wilson was saying that he would follow a policy of watch 
ful waiting and govern his future policies in response to what the Germans 
did. If they spared American ships and lives, presumably upon American 
ships of all categories and upon belligerent unarmed passenger vessels, then 
he would do nothing. If they attacked American ships, then he would defend 
them by an armed neutrality. This, obviously, was not the language of war, 
such as Lansing had urged the President to use. It was the language of a man 
determined to avoid such full-fledged commitment as a war declaration would 
imply, willing in the worst event only to protect "our seamen and our people 
in the prosecution of their peaceful and legitimate errands on the high seas." 

... As the days passed, however, the pressures for an end to watchful 
waiting and for the adoption of at least an armed neutrality mounted almost 
irresistibly. Members of the Cabinet, shipowners, a large majority of the 
newspapers, and a growing body of public opinion combined in the demand 
that the President either convoy merchantmen or arm them with naval guns 
and crews. Still protesting that the people wanted him to avert any risk of 
war, Wilson gave in to their wishes on about February 25. Going to Congress 
the following day to request authority to arm merchantmen and to "employ 
any other instrumentalities or methods that may be necessary and adequate 
to protect our ships and our people in their legitimate and peaceful pursuits on 
the seas," he carefully explained that he was not contemplating war or any 
steps that might lead to war. . . . 

Although a small group of senators prevented approval of a bill authorizing 
Wilson to arm merchantmen, the President took such action anyway on 
March 9, 1917. . . . 

By the middle of March, therefore, it seemed that Wilson had made his 
decision in favor of a limited defensive war on the seas. "We stand firm 
in armed neutrality," he declared, for example, in his second inaugural ad- 
iress on March 5, "since it seems that in no other way we can demonstrate 
what it is we insist upon and cannot forego." Yet on April 2 (he had mean- 
while convened Congress for this earlier date), scarcely more than a month 
ifter he had uttered these words, he stood before Congress and asked for a 
ieclaration of full-fledged war. What events occurred, what forces were at 
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work, what pressures were applied during this brief interval to cause Wilson to 
make the decision that he had been trying so desperately to avoid? We should 
perhaps put the question in a less positive way, as follows: What caused the 
President to abandon armed neutrality and to accept the decision for war? 

There was first the fact that from the end of February to the end of March 
the Germans gave full evidence of their determination to press a relentless, 
total attack against all ships passing through the war zones that enveloped 
western Europe. 

... the immediate reason why Wilson made his decision of war . . . 
was simply that the German assault upon American lives and property was 
so overwhelming and so flagrant that the only possible way to cope with it 
was to claim the status of a belligerent in order to strike at the sources of 
German power. "I would be inclined to adopt . . . [armed neutrality]/' the 
President wrote only two days before his delivered his war message, 

indeed, as you know, I had already adopted it, but this is the difficulty: ... To 
make even the measures of defense legitimate we must obtain the status of bel 
ligerents.^ 

Certainly Wilson had convinced himself that this was true, but I have a 
strong suspicion that he would have stood doggedly by his first decision to 
limit American action to a defense of rights on the seas if this decision had not 
been overridden by convictions, events, pressures, and ambitions that were 
themselves decisive in Wilson's final shift from armed neutrality to war, in 
forcing him to the conclusion that the immediate circumstances left the 
United States with no choice but full-scale participation. 

One of the most important of these factors was the subtlest and the one 
for which the least direct evidence can be adduced. It was Wilson's apparent 
fear that the threat of a German victory imperiled the balance of power and 
all his hopes for the future reconstruction of the world community. We must 
be careful here not to misinterpret his thoughts and motives. There is little 
evidence that he accepted the decision for war because he thought that a 
German victory would seriously endanger American security, because he 
wanted to preserve Anglo-American control of the North Atlantic sea lanes, 
or because he desired to maintain the traditional balance of European power 
because it served American interests. Nor is there any convincing evidence 
that Wilson's attitude toward the objectives of the rival alliances had changed 
by the time that he made his final decision. 

On the other hand, there was now a great and decisive difference in the 
relative position of the belligerents: The Allies seemed about to lose the war 
and the Central Powers about to win it. This, almost certainly, was a gov- 

8 Wilson to Matthew Hale, March 31, 1917, Wilson Papers, Library of Congress. 
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erning factor in Wilson's willingness to think in terms of war. Germany, he 
told Colonel House, was a madman who must be curbed. A German victory 
meant a peace of domination and conquest; it meant the end of all of Wilson's 
dreams of helping to build a secure future. 

As the President pondered America's duty at this juncture in history, the 
answer must have seemed obvious to him to accept belligerency, because 
now only through belligerency could the United States fulfill its mission to 
insure a just and lasting peace of reconciliation. This could be accomplished 
only by preventing a German victory and only by the assertion of such power 
and influence among the Allies as would come to the United States by virtue 
of its sacrifice of blood and treasure. 

If the immediate events made a war resolution necessary, then the goal of 
a righteous peace was the objective that justified full-scale participation in 
Wilson's mind and raised that effort to a high and noble plane. It was, there 
fore, not war in anger that he advocated, not war sheerly in defense of national 
rights, but, as he put it in his war message, 

[war] for democracy, for the right of those who submit to authority to have a 
voice in their own governments, for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a 
universal dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace 
and safety to all nations and make the world itself at last free. 

The combined weight of official and public opinion was another pressure 
meanwhile driving Wilson toward acceptance of the decision for war., It was 
a fact of no little consequence that by the end of March every important 
member of the administration, including those members of the Cabinet who 
had heretofore opposed any bellicose measures, urged the President to admit 
that a state of war with Germany in fact existed. Public opinion had remained 
stubbornly pacific until near the end of February, 1917. Then the publication 
of the Zimmermann telegram, in which the German government proposed 
to Mexico a war alliance against the United States, the sinking of the Laconia, 
and, above all, the destruction of American ships in the war zones after 
mid-March generated a demand for war that grew with mounting crescendo 
in all sections and among all classes, until it seemed beyond doubt to be a 
national and a majority demand. It was further stimulated by news of the 
downfall of the czarist regime and the establishment of a provisional repub 
lican government in Russia news that convinced many wavering Americans 
that the Allies were indeed fighting for democracy and also changed overnight 
the large and influential American Jewish community from a position of strong 
hostility toward the Allies to one of friendship. 

This was all a development of profound importance for a leader as keenly 
sensitive to public opinion as was Woodrow Wilson. He could have joined 
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forces with the large antiwar minority to resist the demand for war; indeed, 
he probably would have done so had he been convinced that it was the wise 
and right thing to do. The point is not, therefore, that public opinion forced 
Wilson to accept the decision for war, but that it facilitated doing what Wilson 
for other reasons now thought was necessary and right to do. 

All this is said without any intention of implying that Wilson ever wanted 
war. The agony of his soul was great as- he moved through the datk valley 
of his doubts. He had no illusions about the merits of the conflict into which 
he and his people were being drawn. He saw the risks of intervention, both to 
his own nation and to the world, with remarkable clarity. But he could de 
vise no alternative; and he set aside his doubts in the hope that acting now as 
a belligerent, with all the power and idealism of the American people sus 
taining him, he could achieve objectives to justify the misery of mankind. 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE 

VERSAILLES TREATY: 

WHO WAS RESPONSIBLE, 

WILSON OR LODGE? 



INTRODUCTION 



E Rowing the conclusion of the armistice in November, 1918, Woodrow 
Vilson journeyed to France to play the role of peacemaker. He insisted 
that the covenant of the League of Nations be made an integral part 
of the Treaty of Versailles, and it was a treaty with the covenant included 
that the United States Senate was eventually asked to approve. The Senate, 
however, did not supply the two-thirds majority required for ratification of 
the treaty, with the result that the United States jailed to become a member 
of the League. 

Since the chief protagonists in the struggle for the ratification of the 
Versailles treaty were President Woodrow Wilson and Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, it is not surprising that there should be interest in the question as to 
which of the two was primarily responsible for the defeat of the treaty. Of 
course, it is perfectly clear that had Wilson not dissuaded his loyal followers 
in the Senate from voting for the Lodge reservations, particularly in the vote 
of March 19, 1920, the treaty would have been approved. In this tactical 
sense, Wilson, who thought that the electorate would ultimately compel the 
Senate to approve the treaty in a form acceptable to the President, was re 
sponsible for the defeat of the treaty (with the Lodge reservations appended). 
This still leaves unanswered, however, the question of Lodge's motivation 
during the treaty fight. Was Lodge really an irreconcilable on the League 
issue who added reservations to the treaty as the most likely way of securing 
its defeat and of thus blocking American entry into the League; or did Lodge 
wish to see the treaty approved and the United States enter the League, pro 
vided, of course, that his reservations were accepted? 

Although not unmindful of Wilson's refusal to compromise, Professor 
Walter Johnson, writing in the midst of World War H when thoughts were 
turning to the creation of a new world organization, concentrates his atten 
tion on Lodge. He pictures the Massachusetts senator as an irreconcilable at 
heart who used reservations as the means of preventing approval of the treaty. 
Professor Thomas A. Bailey, focusing in the selection which follows on the 
treaty vote of March 19, 1920, absolves Lodge of primary responsibility for 
the defeat of the treaty and directs his main shafts at Woodrow Wilson. "In 
the final analysis/' he asserts, "the treaty was slain in the house of its friends 
rather than in the house of its enemies." 
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Senatorial Strategy, 1919-20 . . .* 

by 
Walter Johnson 

When, on September 1, 1939, the world was plunged into war for the 
second time in twenty-five years, many people turned their thoughts to the 
problem of creating some agency that in the future would have sufficient power 
to maintain world peace. Shortly after the United States entered the war, 
President Roosevelt told Congress that the American people were not going 
to be satisfied with just winning the war, but that they wanted to "maintain 
the security of the peace that will follow." Increasingly, more and more people 
have felt that if the United States had joined the League of Nations in 1919 
or 1920 there would have been a strong possibility that now [1943] there 
would not be a war ravaging the earth. In a very blunt fashion Prime Min 
ister Winston Churchill told the American Congress on December 26, 1941, 
that this war need not have happened had the peace-loving nations worked 
together during the past twenty years. In the light of this statement, why did 
the United States abstain from the league? Why did the United States shirk 
its responsibility as a major power and generally follow an irresponsible course 
in world affairs? 

Unfortunately the Versailles Treaty, in which the League of Nations 
was incorporated, was not debated in the United States Senate purely on 
its merits. Instead of a reasonable atmosphere to discuss this proposed 
method of ending wars, the air of the Senate was one of bitterness, partisan 
ship, and hostility. Some senators, like Henry Cabot Lodge, had a deep 
personal hatred for Woodrow Wilson; some Senators were personally piqued 
that the President had not included any members of their body on the Peace 
Commission; some partisan Republicans did not want to pass a peace treaty 
drawn up by a Democratic President since this might insure a Democratic 
victory in 1920. Then, of course, certain Senators were influenced by their 
constituents: many German-Americans were opposed to the treaty because in 

*From The Antioch Review, III (Winter 1943), 512-529. Reprinted by permission. 
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their opinion it was too severe on Germany; many Italian-Americans were 
against the treaty because Italy had not been given Fiume; many Irish-Ameri 
cans looked upon the treaty as an English plot to control the world and were 
particularly furious at England at that moment because of England's suppres 
sion of the Irish revolution; reactionaries were opposed to the treaty because 
it was not severe enough toward Germany; and, on the other hand, a number 
of liberals opposed the treaty because they felt that it was too harsh toward 
Germany. 

When President Wilson presented the Versailles Treaty to the Senate 
on July 10, 1919, the Senate did not divide into two groups, one for the 
treaty and the other against. Instead, four groups were formed: (1) a pro- 
treaty group, composed of 43 Democrats and one Republican, who were 
for ratification without any qualifications; (2) the "mild reservationists," 
made up of about 15 Republicans, who were warmly for the treaty but 
desired reservations of a mild character; (3) the "strong reservationists," 
consisting of about 20 Republicans, who favored ratification but with "strong" 
reservations; and (4) the "irreconcilables," 12 Republicans and 3 Demo 
crats, led by William E. Borah, who were opposed to ratification under any 
conditions. 

The vast majority of the Senate, 80 out of 96, were for the treaty, al 
though groups two and three wanted certain reservations. The problem 
of strategy was to present the question in such a way that the three groups 
favorable to the treaty could unite. The tragedy was that the treaty "failed 
of ratification not because a constitutional majority desired to reject the 
treaty but because the different groups in favor of the treaty were unable to 
agree on the conditions of ratification." When the two votes on ratification 
occurred (November 19, 1919,* and March 19, 1920) the treaty was de 
feated not by its enemies, the "irreconcilables," but by its most ardent friends. 
On both occasions when the treaty with reservations came to a vote, the 
reservationists voted for it and the "irreconcilables," in combination with the 
administration Democrats (group 1), voted against it. The administration 
Democrats did not want to defeat the treaty. They only wanted to defeat the 
treaty with reservations in order that a vote could be had under more ac 
ceptable conditions. In so doing they were acting on the advice of President 
Wilson, who wrote to Senator Hitchcock just before the first vote was taken: 
"I sincerely hope that the friends and the supporters of the treaty will vote 
against the Lodge resolution of ratification. I understand that the door will 
then probably be open for a more genuine resolution of ratification," 

* Editor's note: There were three separate votes on the treaty on November 19, 1919, 
two on the treaty with reservations and one on the treaty without any reservations. The 
treaty did not command a simple majority on any of these votes. 
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A majority of the Senators, then, desired to accept the treaty, but they 
could not devise the strategy necessary to bring this majority together on the 
vote. This favorable majority was backed up by a majority of the American 
public who, too, wanted to accept the treaty and entrance into the League 
of Nations. The Literary Digest conducted a poll of newspapers in April, 
1919, and found that 718 were for ratification, 478 were for ratification 
with conditions, and only 181 were against ratification. For a long time, the 
idea of a league of nations had been growing in the United States. Theodore 
Roosevelt, speaking before the Nobel Prize Committee in 1910, advocated 
a League of Peace to prevent war from breaking out. After the outbreak of the 
World War, he wrote that "the great civilized nations of the world which do 
possess force, actual or immediately potential, should combine by solemn 
agreement in a great world league for the peace of righteousness." President 
Wilson was also thinking along the same lines in the fall of 1914. He told a 
friend that "all nations must be absorbed into some great association of nations 
whereby all shall guarantee the integrity of each so that any one nation violat 
ing the agreement between all of them shall bring punishment on itself auto 
matically." Ex-President Taft expressed much the same opinion in October, 
1914. 

So many Americans were in agreement with these distinguished leaders that 
there was formed on June 17, 1915, a Committee for a League to Enforce 
Peace. Within a year the league had branches in almost every congressional 
district in the country. The organization felt that it was desirable for the 
United States to join a league of nations. Senator Lodge publicly gave his 
support to the proposal in 1916, as did Woodrow Wilson. On January 22, 
1917, President Wilson told the Senate that one of the things necessary for 
permanent peace was a league of nations. On January 8, 1918, in his message 
to Congress setting forth the fourteen points on which he thought that the 
peace should be based, Wilson included a general association of nations to 
give "mutual guarantees of political independence and territorial integrity to 
great and small states alike" as the last point. 

When Wilson sailed for Europe in December, 1918, to attend the peace 
conference, he did not have, however, a completely united country behind his 
desire to make a peace that would be permanent. In the mid-term Con 
gressional elections, the Republicans had gained control of the Senate by a 
majority of two. Wilson, on October 25, 1918, had publicly asked the 
voters: 

... If you have approved of my leadership and wish me to continue to be 
your unembarrassed spokesman in affairs at home and abroad, I earnestly beg 
that you will express yourselves unmistakably to that effect by returning a Demo 
cratic majority to both the Senate and the House of Representatives. . . . 
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He pointed out that he wanted this because a Republican Congress would 
divide the leadership of the nation. The Republicans in Congress had been 
prowar but antiadministration, and this was no time for divided leadership. 
Furthermore, the election of a Republican majority in either house of Con 
gress would be considered abroad to be a repudiation of his leadership. 
Theodore Roosevelt denounced this appeal and repudiated Wilson's Fourteen 
Points. Other Republicans like Charles E. Hughes, William H. Taft, and 
Will Hays, chairman of the Republican National Committee, stated they did 
not agree that Wilson's control of the government should be unhampered nor 
was it necessary for the country's welfare. In the months that followed, when 
Taft fought shoulder to shoulder with Wilson against the leadership of his 
own party in the Senate for the Versailles Treaty and the League of Nations, 
one leading writer has pointed out that Taft "must have wondered whether it 
might have been better to have given Wilson the continued control for which 
he asked. Wilson was destroyed in the conflict with a Republican Congress 
which followed the election of 1918. . . ." * 

The election of a Republican Senate in 1918 should not necessarily be taken 
as evidence that the nation thereby repudiated Wilson's leadership. A major 
ity of the people had long been Republican and Wilson had been elected in 
1912 when the Republican party had split into two wings. In each of the 
elections from 1914 to 1918 the Republicans had slowly regained seats in 
Congress. When it is remembered that there is usually a reaction against the 
party in power at a midterm election when the Presidency is not at stake, the 
election of 1918 was not a great victory for the Republicans nor a great de 
feat for the President, 2 

1 Page 37 of D. F. Fleming, The United States and the League of Nations 1 91 8-1920 
(G. P. Putnam Sons, 1932), upon which I have drawn for a number of details stated 
above. 

Appeals similar to Wilson's had been made before. Lincoln in 1864 had warned the 
people against "swapping horses in midstream"; McKinley on October 11, 1898 had 
asked for the election of a Republican Congress as had Governor Theodore Roosevelt 
and H. C. Lodge (Fleming, pp. 48-49). 

2 Charles P. Howland, American Foreign Relations (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1928), pp. 239-246, in analyzing the result in each of the thirty-seven senatorial 
contests writes: 

"The forces which determined the several elections were sometimes local, sometimes 
general. They included support for or hostility to prohibition; the tendency of the business 
interests, large and small, to back the Republican party; pressure for a high tariff in 
industrial districts; objection on the part of food producers and distributors to the fixing 
of food prices, especially as the South had profited enormously from unregulated cotton 
prices; resentment in the states where General Leonard Wood was popular that the 
administration had not permitted him to go to France; the attitude of the Non-Partisan 
League or of its anti-agrarian opponents, and the enthusiastic support by the women of 
those who had appealed for their new suffrages. There was virtually no issue contested 
and properly discussed which arose out of the policies that were the cause of our entering 
the war, of the degree of efficiency with which it was conducted, of the aims announced 
for the United States by its official spokesman, or of the effort which the United States 
was to put forth in the making of a durable peace." 
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As soon as the Armistice celebration had quieted, Senators Knox, Poin- 
dexter, and Reed attacked the proposal of a league of nations. Former Senator 
Albert Beveridge of Indiana had through his correspondence been urging the 
defeat of a league of nations for some time. He wrote Theodore Roosevelt and 
Will Hays that the Republican Party would be injured if Wilson's plans were 
not opposed. He wrote Henry Cabot Lodge, Republican majority leader and 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, that the future of the 
party was in his hands and that its prospects would be "seriously, perhaps 
fatally, injured by the acceptance of Mr. Wilson's international plan, or any 
variation of it." With the Democrats winning prestige for the successful prose 
cution of the war, some Republican politicians felt that they could not permit 
that party also to write a successful peace, or victory for the Republicans in 
1920 would be impossible. 

When Congress reassembled in December, partisan attacks were made on 
the way the war had been conducted and on Wilson's decision to attend the 
peace conference in person. Wilson's failure to include any Senator in his 
peace commission rankled in the breasts of some Senators. In the next three 
months, the small group of irreconcilables, unalterably opposed to the League 
of Nations, seized the initiative in the Senate and assailed the idea of inter 
nationalism. The majority of Republicans who favored the league in some form 
or other remained quiet, and the country at large gained the impression that 
the peace was becoming a partisan issue. 

Just what the role that Henry Cabot Lodge was playing in these months and 
those to come is not entirely clear. His apologists claim that he was honestly 
for a league of nations, with reservations. There is evidence, however, to dem 
onstrate that he was out to kill the league under any circumstance, and that 
he considered the best way to accomplish this was through attaching reserva 
tions to the covenant. Lodge was a partisan Republican willing to sacrifice 
ideals or anything else to party loyalty. From 1893 to 1924, as a member of 
the Senate, he never departed from strict party regularity. In addition to party 
regularity, he hated Woodrow Wilson. Until Wilson's entrance into politics, 
Lodge had been known as "the scholar in politics," but this title, probably 
much to the bitterness of Lodge, then passed to Wilson. According to the esti- 
inate of Nicholas Murray Butler, "The figure that made the least appeal 
throughout all these years was that of Henry Cabot Lodge. He was able, vain, 
intensely egotistical, narrow-minded, dogmatic, and provincial." 

Lodge was a master of parliamentary technique, By 1919 no one knew 
Better than he the devices to be used to kill a treaty in the Senate, That Lodge 
^Old4 oppose a treaty drawn up by a Democratic President, and one whom 
lie personally hated, seems obvious. In his public statements on the treaty, 
I*6dge avoided any evidence of hostility toward the President. As Republican 
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leader, it would have been unwise to have attacked the President. But in the 
book that Lodge wrote in 1925, justifying his conduct against the league, "his 
hatred for Wilson shines forth in its full intensity." 3 

Some of Lodge's personal associates, including a grandson, believe that 
Lodge sincerely was for the United States entering the league with reservations. 
Yet his daughter, who claimed to be close to him during the struggle, has 
stated: 

My father hated and feared the Wilson league, and his heart was really with 
the irreconcilables. But it was uncertain whether this league c6uld be beaten 
straight out in this way, and the object of his reservations was so to emasculate 
the Wilson pact that if it did pass it would be valueless. . . . My father never 
wanted the Wilson league, and when it was finally defeated, he was like a man 
from whom a great burden had been lifted. 4 

Lodge, in his book, The Senate and the League of Nations, admitted that he 
had told Senator Borah, the leader of the irreconcilables, that "any attempt to 
defeat the treaty of Versailles with the league by a straight vote in the Senate, 
if taken immediately, would be hopeless, even if it were desirable" and that 
the thing to do was "to proceed in the discussion of the treaty by way of 
amendment and reservation." 

There is other information to indicate that Lodge used reservations as a 
method of killing the league. According to Senator James E. Watson, Lodge 
planned to defeat the league through this technique. Watson said to Lodge, 
when the latter was planning the fight against the league: 

"I don't see how we are ever going to defeat this proposition. It appears to me 
that eighty per cent of the people are for it. Fully that percentage of the preachers 
are right now advocating it, churches are very largely favoring it, all the people 
who have been burdened and oppressed by this awful tragedy of war and who 
imagine this opens a way to world peace are for it, and I don't see how it is 
possible to defeat it." He turned to me and said, "Ah, my dear James, I do not 
propose to try to beat it by direct frontal attack, but by the indirect method of 
reservations." "What do you mean by that?" I asked. "Illustrate it to me." He 
then went on to explain how, for instance, we would demand a reservation on the 
subject of submitting to our government the assumption of a mandate over 
Armenia, or any other foreign country. "We can debate that for days and hold 
up the dangers that it will involve and the responsibilities we will assume if we 
pursue that course, and we can thoroughly satisfy the country that it would be a 
most abhorrent policy for us to adopt." . . . Senator Lodge then went on for 
two hours to explain other reservations, and went into the details of the situation 
that would be thus evolved, until I became thoroughly satisfied that the treaty 
could be beaten in that way. 5 

3 W. S. Holt, Treaties Defeated By the Senate (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press,) 
1933), p. 263. 

4 The New York Herald Tribune, March 7, 1930. 

5 James E. Watson, As I Knew Them (Bobbs-Merrill, 1936), pp. 190-191. 
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There is also evidence that Lodge desired to kill the treaty by attaching 
reservations unacceptable to Wilson, in order that the responsibility for the 
defeat would then fall upon the President. Lodge wrote later: 

There was another object which I had very much at heart, and that was that if 
we were successful in putting on reservations we should create a situation where, 
if the acceptance of the treaty was defeated, the Democratic party, and especially 
Mr. Wilson's friends, should be responsible for its defeat, and not the opponents 
of the treaty who were trying to pass it in a form safe for the United States. 

As yet, evidence in the form of letters or memoirs, has not come to light 
which would definitely indicate that the irreconcilables knew that Lodge was 
fighting for them from the camp of the reservationists. However, Lodge was 
close to them during ^the fight and consulted with them on most major deci 
sions. When former Senator Beveridge urged a more aggressive policy on 
Lodge to defeat the league, he replied agreeing with the ends sought but differ 
ing as to the method to obtain them. 

The initial plans to attack the league were made by Lodge and Theodore 
Roosevelt in December, 1918. Although no draft of the league covenant had 
as yet been published, these two men planned to attack whatever league pro 
posal the President brought home. On the floor of the Senate on December 21, 
Lodge made a speech, intended for the ears of the Allies, in which he warned 
that if certain "extraneous provisions" i.e. The League of Nations were 
to be found in the treaty of peace, then they would be struck out or amended 
by the United States Senate. 

The text of the covenant of the league was first published in American 
papers on February 15, 1919. Immediately, the small minority of irreconcil 
ables rallied to the attack. There can be no question that the majority of 
Republican Senators wanted the United States to join the league. They saw 
some shortcomings in it, but they felt that it was bigger than the shortcomings. 
The most active Senators in debate, however, were the opponents of the league. 
Lodge, as Republican leader, had a difficult time in preserving party unity, 
but he struck upon a device to accomplish this. On March 3, in the Senate, 
lie introduced a resolution signed by thirty-seven * Republican Senators and 
Senators-elect of the next Congress to the effect that the peace treaty should 
be signed immediately and that the question of a "league of nations to insure 
the permanent peace of the world should then be taken up for careful and 
serious consideration." The real purpose of the round robin was to commit 
more than one-third of the Republican Senators to a policy of united, partisan 
action on the treaty. This policy was a victory for the irreconcilables, since 
one of them, Senator Brandegee, had first suggested it to Lodge. Although 

* Editor's note: The resolution was eventually signed by two additional Senators. 
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this was a victory for the irreconcilables, it was not a complete one. In order 
to gain the signatures of many Republican Senators, a statement had to be 
inserted in the resolution that the signers could not accept the constitution of 
the league "in the form now proposed." If changes were made, many of the 
signers were still free to accept the league. 

When Lodge was discussing future plans, shortly after this round robin, 
with Borah, he had to admit that "the vocal classes of the community, most 
of the clergymen, the preachers of sermons, a large element in the teaching 
force of the universities, a large proportion of the newspaper editors, and 
finally the men and women who were in the habit of writing and speaking for 
publication, although by no means thoroughly informed, were friendly to the 
league as it stood, and were advocating it." A month later Lodge admitted 
that a majority of the people favored the league. Outstanding Republicans 
outside the Senate, like former-President Tai't and A. Lawrence Lowell, were 
actively campaigning for the league. When the covenant of the league was 
changed by the peace conference to meet the principal American objections, 
it was possible for the signers of the round robin to accept the league. Senator 
Hitchcock, the acting Democratic leader, had written Wilson: "A number of 
Republican Senators who signed Lodge's manifesto on the League of Nations 
will, in my opinion, vote for it nevertheless, if it is a part of the peace treaty. 
A still larger number will give it support if certain amendments are made." 
Taft and Lowell wired Wilson along the same vein, and the American delega 
tion at Paris secured the consent of other nations to changes on certain points. 
These points were: (1) a recognition of the Monroe Doctrine by name; (2) 
exclusion of domestic questions like immigration and the tariff from the 
league's jurisdiction; (3) right of withdrawal from the league; (4) right to 
refuse to accept a mandate over territory. 

When the new Congress met in special session on May 19, 1919 the irrecon 
cilable Republicans gained a great advantage. The Republicans controlled the 
Senate by a majority of two, and thus they would have a majority on each 
committee. In control of the Committee on Foreign Relations, they could 
delay or hasten action on the treaty. When the composition of the committee 
was announced, of the ten Republican members six were openly irreconcilable. 
The other four were Lodge, the chairman, who was really irreconcilable; 
VTcCumber, the most outspoken Republican for the league; and two party 
regulars, Harding and New, who would follow the party leaders. Lodge seems 
o have deliberately packed the Republican membership of the committee 
#ith men hostile to the League. Thus he gained the power to keep the treaty 
n the committee's hands, while a campaign was launched to arouse public 
;entiment against the league, Millionaires H. C. Frick and Andrew W. Melloii 
;ontributed money, and a propaganda campaign consisting of mailings and 
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speaking tours was started. The following advertisement is an example of their 
propaganda campaign: 

Americans, Awake! 

Shall We Bind Ourselves to the War Breeding Covenant? 
It Impairs American Sovereignty! 
Surrenders the Monroe Doctrine! 
Flouts Washington's Warning! 
Entangles Us In European and Asiatic Intrigues! 

Sends Our Boys To Fight Throughout the World by Order of a League! 
The Evil Thing With a Holy Name! 

While this minority was working against the league, evidence continued to 
pile up of the great support that the league had among the people. Thirty-two 
state legislatures endorsed the league and two others made a conditional en 
dorsement. Thirty-three governors of states, also, had endorsed a league of 
nations. 

On July 10, the day after he returned from France, Wilson presented the 
treaty of peace to the Senate. The Committee on Foreign Affairs kept it in 
their hands for two months. They had to delay in this way in order to defeat 
"he treaty, because, as one of the irreconcilables, Senator Moses, later said, 
if the rules of the Senate had permitted a quick vote, "the Versailles Treaty 
would have been ratified without reservation." In order to stall, the committee 
read the treaty aloud line by line. This required two weeks. Then, the next 
six weeks were devoted to permitting representatives of national groups that 
felt that the treaty was not fair to their homeland to vent their rage. It was 
natural for the irreconcilables to stir up this opposition to the treaty among 
foreign elements in the United States. 

On September 10, the Committee on Foreign Relations presented its ma 
jority report to the Senate. The irreconcilables realized by now that they could 
ijot persuade the majority of the Republicans in the Senate to reject the treaty. 
Not one of the irreconcilables signed a report calling for rejection. Instead, 
they followed the advice of Lodge and proceeded "by way of amendment and 
jt^servation." With Lodge, Harding, and New, they recommended forty-five 
'amendments and four reservations to the covenant of the league. The minority 
t, filed by six of the seven Democratic members, urged acceptance of the 
without change. Senator McCumber, the tenth Republican on the com- 
: nittee, filed his own minority report in which he rebuked the partisanship of 
^e majority: 

|C ' * 

| . . ', Not one word is said, not a single allusion made, concerning either the 

0eat purpose of the League of Nations or the methods by which those purposes 
|||e to be accomplished. 

and sarcasm have been substituted for argument and positions taken by 
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the press or individuals outside the Senate seem to command more attention 
than the treaty itself. It is regrettable that the animosity which centers almost 
wholly against the League of Nations provisions should have been engendered 
against a subject so important to the world's welfare. It is regrettable that the 
consideration of a matter so foreign to any kind of partisanship should be influ 
enced in the country, as well as on the floor of this Senate, by hostility toward or 
subserviency to the President of the United States. No matter how just may be 
any antagonism toward President Wilson, the aspirations and hopes of a wounded 
and bleeding world ought not to be denied because, under the Constitution, the 
treaty must first be formulated by him. 

The majority report did not reflect the sentiment of the Senate. While the 
treaty was in committee, the debates on the floor of the Senate had demon 
strated that the majority of the Republicans were going to vote for entrance 
into the league. Some wanted strong reservations, others mild, but both groups 
wanted acceptance of the treaty. The irreconcilables had failed to hold a ma 
jority to rejection, and admitted this hi their majority report. Now their ap 
proach was to hold all Republicans together by a program of amendments or 
reservations. The Wilson Democrats had two courses of action. They might 
reach an agreement with the mild reservationists and detach them from the 
other Republicans, or they could refuse any concessions and possibly win 
some Republican Senators who would be willing to give up any reservations 
rather than have the treaty rejected. 

It was this last course of action that they decided to follow. Wilson pub 
licly made no suggestion that he might accept mild reservations. To his Senate 
leader, Hitchcock, he gave a list of reservations that he would accept if neces 
sary, but Wilson took no public step to win the support of the mild reservation- 
ist Republicans. Wilson apparently felt that either it was not necessary to 
accept any reservations, or he was afraid that concessions so early might lead 
to further demands. In September, the President started on a tour of the 
nation to arouse the people to vigorous support of the league. On this tour he 
collapsed and returned to Washington, broken and paralyzed. With his col 
lapse, the most powerful protagonist of the league could fight no more. 

The debate in the Senate, following the reports of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, was one replete with a great deal of demagoguery. The opponents 
of the league pandered to popular and national prejudices. They stated that 
the United States would become entangled in the broils of Europe; that the 
United States would lose its national sovereignty; that the league was a device 
for the British Empire to rule the world, since the Dominions as well as Great 
Britain had a vote; that the majority of countries in the league would be. 
Catholic and thus the league would be under the Pope. They also tried to 
support by denouncing English activities in Ireland and the wrongs done 
China in Shantung. 
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In October the voting began on the amendments. The mild reservationists 
joined with the almost solid Democratic membership, and all the amendments 
were defeated. On November 7, the voting began on the reservations, and 
then the mild reservationists joined with the rest of the Republicans to attach 
these to the treaty. When the treaty with fourteen reservations came to a vote 
on November 19, it was rejected by a vote of 39 to 55. Ratification was 
supported by the reservationist Senators and was opposed by the irreconcil- 
ables in combination with the Wilson Democrats, who voted for rejection in 
hopes of getting final ratification later on just the question of the league as it 
stood in the treaty of peace. McCumber, just before the vote was taken, pled 
with the administration Democrats to accept what could be obtained rather 
than lose everything; but Wilson sent a letter to them to vote against the treaty 
with reservations. Wilson did this in expectation that a favorable vote could 
be obtained without any reservations, and also that if the United States placed 
conditions on its entrance to the league, other nations might do the same and 
the league would be greatly weakened. 

The Senate's action came as a shock to the nation. As one authority has 
written, "It seemed absurd that the national policy adopted shbuld be the 
one advocated by only seventeen Senators. Common sense revolted at seeing 
the votes of seventy-eight Senators to enter the League nullified because they 
could not agree among themselves on the terms of entry." Immediately the 
Senate voted to reconsider the question in the next session. The bewilderment 
of the people at the action taken by the Senate can well be imagined from the 
observations of Ida Tarbell, who made a speaking tour of the west in the 
interests of the league in the summer of 1919: 

As the days went by, I sensed a growing bewilderment at the fight against the 
league. These people had listened for years to people they honored urging some 
form of international union against war. They had heard Dr, Jordan and Jane 
Addams preaching a national council for the prevention of war, President Taft 
advocating a league to enforce peace. In many of these towns there had been 
chapters of these societies, . . . With such a background, was it strange that 
many people in the Northwest should have been puzzled that the Congress of the 
United States Was seemingly more and more determined that we should not join 
this first attempt of the civilized world to find substitutes for war in international 
quarrels? 

When the demand swept the country for a compromise between the league 
pemocrats and the reservationists even Lodge felt compelled to go into a 
conference on the question. He did so, however, from his own admission with 
too idea of compromising. He refused to admit that the treaty had been de 
feated because of verbal differences between the proleague groups. According 
to Lodge, the difference between those who supported the treaty and those 
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who opposed it was "not verbal, but vital and essential." By this he could only 
have meant that the difference between the irreconcilables (of which he really 
was one) and the administration Democrats was vital, because the difference 
between the reservationists (strong and mild) and the administration Demo 
crats was one only of a verbal nature or at least of strategy. 

A bipartisan conference met to discuss a method of common action between 
the reservationists and the Wilson Democrats. This conference failed, however, 
to work out a plan of action. The irreconcilables and the reservationists voted 
together to add reservations to the treaty, which were without essential changes 
from those of November 19. In spite of the fact that they voted for adding 
reservations to the league, on the question of ratification of the treaty with 
these reservations, there was no doubt but that the irreconcilables would vote 
against. The question was whether enough Democrats would realize that there 
was no alternative but to vote for reservations or the treaty would be defeated. 
Again, however, Wilson wrote a letter from his sickbed urging his followers to 
oppose the treaty with the reservations. He still had faith that the public wanted 
the league, and he was willing to wait for the approaching presidential election 
to serve as a popular referendum on the subject. 

The vote on March 19, 1920, on the question of ratification of the treaty 
with reservations, resulted in a majority of the votes cast being for the ratifica 
tion, but not the requisite two-thirds majority, forty-nine being in favor and 
thirty-five being opposed. Some Democrats who had voted against in Novem 
ber voted for this second time, but there were still enough administration 
Democrats who carried out Wilson's desire that they vote against, and the 
treaty was defeated. For the second time, the responsibility for the defeat lies 
not alone with the irreconcilables but with the league's warmest friends. If 
Wilson had not been quite so uncompromising in his position, the treaty with 
reservations could easily have passed. 

This possibility greatly disturbed some of the irreconcilables. One of them 
mentioned to Lodge that Wilson might accept the reservations and then the 
country would be in the league. Lodge's reply was: 

". . . you do not take into consideration the hatred that Woodrow Wilson has 
for me personally. Never under any set of circumstances in this world could he 
be induced to accept a treaty with Lodge reservations appended to it!" "But," I 
replied, "that seems to me to be rather a slender thread on which to hang so great 
a cause." "A slender thread!" he answered. "Why, it is as strong as any cable 
with its strands wired and twisted together." 6 

That Lodge carefully estimated and studied Wilson at every step can be seen ' 
from Lodge's own book. After admitting that there was a possibility that the 
treaty might pass with the reservations, he observes that "... I also felt 
6 James E. Watson, op. cit., p. 200. 
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convinced that President Wilson would prevent the acceptance of the treaty 
with reservations if he possibly could. I based this opinion on the knowledge 
which I had acquired as to Mr. Wilson's temperament, intentions, and pur 
poses." On the final page of his book Lodge repeats this same thought: "As 
the strenuous days which were filled by the contest over the League of Nations 
passed by, almost every one bringing its difficulty and its crucial question, I 
made no mistake in my estimate of what President Wilson would do under 
certain conditions." 

Although President Wilson called for the presidential election of 1920 to 
serve as a great national referendum on the question of the league, it did not 
serve this purpose. The league was actively debated during the campaign, 
but the majority of seven million for Harding cannot be translated into a 
majority of seven million against the league. The Republican platform was 
ambiguous, but it did advocate entrance of the United States into an inter 
national association of nations. In the platform committee there was a spec 
tacular fight between the proleague Republicans and the irreconcilables. There 
was a move to adopt a plank favoring the league with the Lodge reservations, 
but Lodge prevented this plank from being included. This action of Lodge's 
tends to prove that he always had been an irreconcilable and had used reserva 
tions only as a technique to defeat the league. 

During the campaign, Harding interpreted the plank on some occasions to 
be proleague and on other occasions to be antileague. This equivocal stand 
was, of course, designed to confuse the voters and muddle the issue. Near the 
end of the campaign Harding seemed more and more to favor an international 
league. All this time the Democrats were campaigning for the League of 
Nations without reservations. Outstanding Republicans like former-President 
Taft and Herbert Hoover campaigned for Harding and made it plain that they 
considered support for Harding equivalent to support of the League of Nations. 
On October 14, 1920, thirty-one leading Republicans, including Elihu Root, 
Charles E. Hughes, Henry L. Stimson, Herbert Hoover, and William Allen 
White, issued a public statement that a vote for Harding would be the surest 
5^ay of indicating that the citizen favored joining the league. 
0; probably thousands of voters took these men at their word. In the light of 
^eir statement and the, at times, proleague stand of Harding, many proleague 
jcifeens undoubtedly voted for the Republican candidate, Calvin Coolidge, in 
,*$, post-election statement, observed: 

* y '' ' 

!5 I doubt if any particular mandate was given at the last election on the question 

the League of Nations and if that was the preponderant issue. In the South, 
there was decided opposition to the league, they voted the Democratic 
And as far as the League of Nations was concerned in the North, the vote 
with equal and even greater preponderance in favor of the Republican ticket. 
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Of course, many men voted thus who were in favor of the league. With them it 
became simply a question of supporting the Republican or Democratic party. So 
you can't say that there was a preponderance of votes against the League of 
Nations. 

The entire story of the fight in the Senate and in the campaign of 1920 
demonstrates that the American people never had the opportunity squarely to 
vote for the League of Nations. . . . 



The Supreme Infanticide* 

by 

Thomas A. Bailey 

As a friend of the President, as one who has loyally followed 
him, I solemnly declare to him this morning: If you want to kill 
your own child because the Senate straightens out its crooked 
limbs, you must take the responsibility and accept the verdict of 
history. 

Senator Ashurst of Arizona (Democrat), 
March 11, 1920 



The treaty was now dead, as far as America was concerned. Who had 
killed it? 

The vital role of the loyal Democrats must be reemphasized. If all of them 
who professed to want the treaty had voted "Yea," it would have passed with 
more than a dozen votes to spare. If the strait-jacket of party loyalty had not 
been involved, the necessary two-thirds could easily have been mustered, f 

In the previous November, the Democrats might have voted against the 
treaty (as they did) even without White House pressure. But this time pres 
sure had to be applied to force them into line, and even in the face of Wilsonian 
wrath almost half of them bolted. On the day of the final balloting the news- 
nen observed that two Cabinet members (Burleson and Daniels), possibly 

*From Thomas A. Bailey, Woodrow Wilson and the Great Betrayal (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1945), pp. 271-287. Reprinted by permission. 
t Editor's note; The reference is to the vote on the treaty of March 19, 1920. 
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acting at the President's direction, were on the floor of the Senate, buttonholing 
waverers. The day after the fateful voting Hitchcock wrote Wilson that it had 
required the "most energetic efforts" on his part to prevent a majority of the 
Democrats from surrendering to Lodge. 

Desertion of the President ... is no light offense in the political world, 
especially when he has declared himself emphatically. Senators do not ordi 
narily court political suicide. Wilson still had the patronage bludgeon in his 
hands, and having more than a trace of vindictiveness, he could oppose rene 
gade senators when they ran again, and in fact did so. 

Many of the loyal Democrats were up for reelection in 1920. They certainly 
were aware of the effects of party treachery on their political fortunes. They 
knew or many of them knew that they were killing the treaty; they made 
no real effort to revive it; they must have wanted it killed at least until after 
the November election. 

One striking fact stands out like a lighthouse. With the exception of Hitch 
cock of Nebraska, Johnson of South Dakota, and Thomas of Colorado, every 
single one of the twenty-three senators who stood loyally with Wilson in March 
came from south of the Mason and Dixon line. Only four of the "disloyal" 
twenty-one represented states that had seceded in 1860-1861. At the polls, 
as well as on the floor of the Senate, decent southern Democrats voted "the 
way their fathers shot." As between bothersome world responsibility on the 
one hand, and loyalty to President, party, section, and race on the other, there 
was but one choice. Perhaps world leadership would come eventually anyhow. 

Democratic senators like Walsh of Montana and Ashurst of Arizona were 
not from the South. When the issue was clearly drawn between loyalty to party 
and loyalty to country, their consciences bade them choose the greater good. 
Ashurst had gone down the line in supporting Wilson; but several days before 
the final vote he declared, "I am just as much opposed to a White House ir 
reconcilable as I am to a Lodge irreconcilable." 



it 

A word now about public opinion. 

In March, as in November, more than 80 per cent of the senators professed 
to favor the treaty with some kind of reservations. All the polls and other 
studies indicate that this was roughly the sentiment of the country. Yet the 
senators were unable to scrape together a two-thirds vote for any one set of 
reservations. 

The reaction of many newspaper editors, as before, was to cry out against 
the shame of it all this indictment of the "capacity of our democracy to do 
business." We had astonished the world by our ability to make war; we now 
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astonished the world with our "imbecility" in trying to make peace. How could 
we blame other countries for thinking us "a nation of boobs and bigots"? The 
Louisville Courier-Journal (Democrat), referring to our broken promises to 
the Allies, cried that we stood betrayed as "cravens and crooks," "hypocrites 
and liars." 

^ Partisan Republican newspapers loudly blamed the stiff-backed Wilson and 
his ^me-too" senators. Two wings of "irreconcilables" the Wilsonites and 
the "bitter-enders" had closed in to execute a successful pincers movement 
against the treaty. The New York Tribune (Independent Republican) con 
demned the "inefficiency, all-sufficiency and self-sufficiency of our self-named 
only negotiator," Woodrow Wilson. If the treaty died, said the Tribune, the 
handle of the dagger that pierced its heart would bear the "initials 'W. W.* " 

If Republicans scolded Democrats, Democrats scolded Republicans, Lodge 
and his cheap political tricks were roundly condemned, and the general con 
clusion was that "the blood of the Treaty stains the floor of the Republican 
wigwam." A few of the less partisan Democratic journals openly conceded 
that Wilson's obstinacy had something to do with the final result. William 
Jennings Bryan asserted from the platform that this "most colossal crime 
against our nation and the civilized world in all history" made his "blood boil." 
He began a vigorous campaign against the two-thirds rule in the Senate. "A 
majority of Congress can declare war," he cried; "it ought to be as easy to end 
a war as to begin it." 

The leading liberal journals, as before, were sadly happy. They rejoiced 
that the result would clear the way for a renovation of the treaty, but they 
regretted that the pact had been defeated as a result of partisanship rather 
than as a result of the betrayal of Wilson's promises. 

An impressive number of the more discerning editors deplored the fact that 
the issue was now in the dirty hands of politicians. An electoral referendum, 
it was felt, would merely confuse the issue; such a canvass could not possibly 
reveal anything more than was already known, namely, that an overwhelming 
majority of the people wanted the treaty with some kind of reservations. 

ni 

Is it true that the invalid in the White House really strangled the treaty to 
death with his own enfeebled hands? 

It is seldom that statesmen have a second chance a second guess. They 
decide on a course of action, and the swift current of events bears them down 
stream from the starting point. Only rarely does the stream reverse itself and 
carry them back. 

In November, Wilson had decided that he wanted deadlock, because he 
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reasoned that deadlock would arouse public opinion and force the Senate 
to do his bidding. The tidal wave of public opinion did surge in, and Wilson 
got his second chance. But he threw it away, first by spurning compromise 
(except on his terms), and then by spurning the Lodge reservations. 

There had been much more justification for Wilson's course in November 
than in March. In November he was sick, secluded, was fed censored news, 
and was convinced by Hitchcock that the strategy of deadlock was sound. In 
March, he was much improved in health, far less secluded, more in touch 
with the press and with the currents of opinion, though probably still not 
enough. He consulted even less with the Senate, presumably because he had 
made up his mind in advance to oppose the Lodge reservations. In Novem 
ber, there was a fair possibility of reconsideration; in March, it was clear that 
the only possibility lay in making the League an issue in the coming campaign. 
Wilson, with his broad knowledge of government and politics, should have 
seen that this hope was largely if not completely illusory. Perhaps he would 
have seen it had he not been blinded by his feeling for Lodge. 

The evidence is convincing that Wilson wanted the issue cast into the hurly- 
burly of politics. He could not accept Lodge's terms; Lodge would not accept 
his terms. The only possible chance of beating the senator and this was slim 
indeed was to win a resounding mandate in 1920. 

Yet this strategy . . . meant further delay. At Paris, the feeling at times 
had been, "Better a bad treaty today than a good treaty four months hence." 
Europe was still in chaos, and increasingly in need of America's helping hand. 
Well might the Europeans cry, "Better a treaty with the Lodge reservations 
today than a probable treaty without reservations after the election," Or as 
Dr. Frank Crane wrote in Current Opinion, "It is vastly more needful that 
some sort of League be formed, any sort, than that it be formed perfectly." 
(Italics Crane's.) 

Yet Wilson, for the reasons indicated, could not see all this clearly. Four 
days after the fatal vote he wrote Hitchcock, praising him for having done all 
in his power to protect the honor of the nation and the peace of the world 
against the Republican majority. 

Mrs. Wilson, no doubt reflecting her husband's views, later wrote, "My con 
viction is that Mr. Lodge put the world back fifty years, and that at his door 
lies the wreckage of human hopes and the peril to human lives that afflict man 
kind today." 



IV 

To the very end Wilson was a fighter. When the Scotch-Irish in him became 
Caroused, he would nail his colors to the mast. He said in 1916 that he was 
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"playing for the verdict of mankind." His conception of duty as he saw it was 
overpowering. He once remarked that if he were a judge, and it hecame his 
duty to sentence his own brother to the gallows, he would do so and after 
wards die of a broken heart. 

It is well to have principles; it is well to have a noble conception of duty. 
But Wilson, as he became warmed up in a fight, tended to get things out of 
focus and to lose a proper sense of values. 

The basic issue in 1920 was the Hitchcock reservations * or the Lodge 
reservations. Wilson accepted those of Hitchcock while rejecting those of 
Lodge, which, he said, completely nullified the treaty and betrayed his prom 
ises to the Allies and to the American dead. 

This . . . was a gross exaggeration. Minds no less acute than Wilson's, 
and less clouded with sickness and pride, denied that the Lodge reservations 
completely nullified the treaty. To the man in the street in so far as he gave 
the dispute thought there was little discernible difference between the two 
sets of reservations. How could one decry statements which merely reaffirmed 
the basic principles of the Constitution and of our foreign policy? To a vast 
number of Americans the Lodge reservations, far from nullifying the treaty, 
actually improved it. This was so apparent to even the most loyal Democrats 
in the Senate that Wilson could barely keep them in line. 

In the final analysis the treaty was slain in the house of its friends rather 
than in the house of its enemies. In the final analysis it was not the two-thirds 
rule, or the "irreconcilables," or Lodge, or the "strong" and "mild reserva- 
tionists," but Wilson and his docile following who delivered the fatal stab. 
If the President had been permitted to vote he would have sided with Borah, 
Brandegee, Johnson, and the other "bitter-enders" though for entirely differ 
ent reasons. 

Wilson had said that the reservation to Article X was a knife thrust at the 
heart of the Covenant. Ironically, he parried this knife thrust, and stuck his 
own dagger, not into the heart of the Covenant, but into the entire treaty. 

This was the supreme act of infanticide. With his own sickly hands Wilson 
slew his own brain child or the one to which he had contributed so much, 

This was the supreme paradox. He who had forced the Allies to write the 
League into the treaty, unwrote it; he who had done more than any other man 
o make the Covenant, unmade it at least so far as America was concerned. 
\nd by his action, he contributed powerfully to the ultimate undoing of the 
League, and with it the high hopes of himself and mankind for an organization 
o prevent World War II. 

* Editor's note: Four of the five so-called Hitchcock reservations were drafted by 
Resident Wilson; the fifth was added by Senator Hitchcock. For the text of these reser- 
r ations, see Bailey, Woodrow Wilson and the Great Betrayal, pp. 393-394, 
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The preceding dogmatic observations are of course qualified by the phrase, 
"in the last analysis." 

Many elements enter into a log jam. Among them are the width of the 
stream, the depth of the stream, the swiftness of the current, the presence of 
boulders, the size of the logs, and the absence of enough lumberjacks. No one 
of these factors can be solely responsible for the pile-up. 

Many elements entered into the legislative log jam of March, 1920. Among 
them were isolationism, partisanship, senatorial prerogative, confusion, apathy, 
personal pride, and private feuds. No one of them was solely responsible for 
the pile-upyW as the pile-up finally developed, there was only one lumber 
jack who could break it, and that was Woodrow Wilson. If at any time before 
the final vote he had told the Senate Democrats to support the treaty with 
the Lodge reservations, or even if he had merely told them that they were on 
their own, the pact would almost certainly have been approved. So "in the 
last analysis" the primary responsibility for the failure in March rested with 
Wilson. 

) What about Lodge? If the treaty would have passed by Wilson's surrender 
ing, is it not equally true that it would have passed by Lodge's surrend 
ering? 

The answer is probably "Yes," but the important point is that Lodge had 
far less responsibility for getting the treaty through than Wilson. If Lodge had 
yielded, he probably would have created a schism within his ranks. His ulti 
mate responsibility was to keep the party from breaking to pieces, and in this 
he succeeded. Wilson's ultimate responsibility was to get the treaty ratified, 
and in this he failed. With Lodge, as with any truly partisan leader, the party 
comes before country; with the President the country should come before 
party, though unhappily it often does not. 

It is possible that Wilson saw all this but not clearly enough. He might 
have been willing to compromise if his adversary had been any other than 
Lodge. But so bitter was the feeling between the two men that Wilson, rather 
than give way, grasped at the straw of the election of 1920. 

Lodge did not like Wilson either, but he made more of a show of compromis 
ing than the President. He actually supported and drove through amendments 
to his original reservations which were in line with Wilson's wishes, and he 
probably would have gone further had the "irreconcilable?" not been on his 
back. He fought the crippling Irish reservation, as well as others supported by 
the "bitter-enders." Finally, he gave the Democrats a fair chance to reconsider 
their vote and get on the bandwagon, but they spurned it. 
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If Lodge's words mean anything, and if his actions were not those of a 
monstrous hypocrite, he actually tried to get the treaty through with his reser 
vations. When he found that he could not, he washed his hands of the whole 
business in disgust. 

The charge is frequently made that, if Wilson had yielded to his adversary, 
Lodge would have gleefully piled on more reservations until Wilson, further 
humiliated, would have had to throw out the whole thing. 

The strongest evidence for this view is a circumstantial story which Secretary 
Houston relates. During a Cabinet meeting Wilson was called to the telephone, 
and agreed to make certain concessions agreeable to Lodge. Before adjourn 
ment the telephone rang again, and word came that Lodge would not adhere 
to his original proposal. 

This story is highly improbable, because Wilson attended no Cabinet meet 
ings between September 2, 1919, and April 13, 1920. By the latter date, all 
serious attempts at compromise had been dropped; by the earlier date the 
treaty was still before the Senate committee, and the Lodge reservations, 
though in an embryonic stage, were yet unborn. But, even if the story is true, 
it merely proves that Lodge veered about, as he frequently did under "irrecon 
cilable" pressure. 

In March, as in November, all Wilson had to do was to send over Post 
master General Burleson to the Senate a few minutes before the final vote with 
the quiet word that the Democrats were to vote "Yea." The treaty would then 
have passed with the Lodge reservations, and Lodge could hardly have dared 
incur for himself or his party the odium of moving to reconsider for the pur 
pose of screwing on more reservations. Had he tried to do so, the "mild reser- 
vationists" almost certainly would have blocked him. 

VI 

A few days after the disastrous final vote, Wilson's only comment to 
Tumulty was, "They have shamed us in the eyes of the world." If his previous 
words said what he really meant, he was hardly more shamed by the defeat of 
the treaty than by the addition of the Lodge reservations. In his eyes it all 
amounted to the same thing. 

If the treaty had passed, would the President have been willing to go 
through with the exchange of ratifications? Would he not have pocketed it, as 
he threatened to do prior to the November vote? 

Again, if Wilson's words may be taken at their face value, this is what he 
would have done. He had not backed down from his pre-November position. 
His Jackson Day message and his letter to Hitchcock made it unmistakably 
clear that he preferred the uncertainties of a political campaign to the certain- 
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ties of ratification with the Lodge reservations. The addition of the indefensible 
Irish reservation provided even stronger justification for pocketing the entire 
pact. 

It is probable that some of the loyal Democrats voted as they did partly 
because they were convinced that Wilson was going to pigeonhole the treaty 
anyhow. From their point of view it was better that the odium for defeat 
should seemingly rest on Lodge rather than on their President. It also seems 
clear that Wilson preferred, as in November, to have the blood of the treaty 
on the Senate doorstep rather than on his. As he wrote to Secretary Colby, on 
April 2, 1920, the slain pact lay heavily on the consciences of those who had 
stabbed it, and he was quite willing to have it lie there until those consciences 
were either awakened or crushed. 

Yet it is one thing to say, just before Senate action, "I will pocket the 
treaty." It is another, after the pact is approved and sent to the White House, 
to assume this tremendous responsibility. The eyes of the world are upon the 
President; he is the only man keeping the nation out of the peace which it so 
urgently needs; he is the one man standing in the way of the rehabilitation 
which the world so desperately demands. Public pressure to ratify in such a 
case would be enormous probably irresistible. 

Some years later Senator Hitchcock said that in the event of senatorial 
approval Wilson would possibly have waited for the November election. If 
he had won, he would have worked for the removal of the Lodge reservations; 
if he had lost, then the compulsion to go through with ratification would have 
become overpowering, By November more than six months would have passed, 
and by that time Wilson might have developed a saner perspective. 

But this is all speculation. Wilson gave orders that the treaty was to be killed 
in the Senate chamber. And there it died. 



VII 

One other line of inquiry must be briefly pursued. Is it true, as some writers 
allege, that the thirty-odd Allied signatories of the original treaty would have 
rejected the Lodge reservations when officially presented? We recall that 
under the terms of the preamble these nations were privileged to acquiesce 
silently or file objections. 

One will never know the answer to this question, because Wilson denied 
the other signatories a chance to act. But it seems proper to point to certain 
probabilities. 

One or more of the Latin American nations might have objected to the 
/reservation regarding the then hated Monroe Doctrine. Yet the Monroe Doc- 
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trine would have continued to exist anyhow; it was already in the Covenant; 
and these neighboring republics might well have swallowed their pride in the 
interest of world peace. 

Italy probably would have acquiesced, and the evidence is strong that 
France would have done likewise. The Japanese could not completely over 
look the Shantung reservation, but it was generally recognized in their press 
as meaningless, and for this reason it might have been tolerated, though not 
without some loss of face. It is noteworthy that the most important Japanese 
newspapers regretted the Senate stalemate as an encouragement to world in 
stability, particularly in China. 

Great Britain probably would have been the chief objector. The reservation 
on Ireland was highly offensive but completely innocuous, for the British lion 
had long endured Irish-American tail-twistings in pained but dignified silence. 
The reservation on six-to-one was a slap at the loyal and sacrificing Dominions, 
but it did not mean that their vote was to be taken away. Moreover, the con 
tingency envisaged by this proviso was unlikely to arise very often, and in the 
long run would doubtless have proved inconsequential. 

In sum, there were only two or three reservations to which the outside 
powers could seriously object. If they had objected, it is probable that a satis 
factory adjustment could have been threshed out through diplomatic channels. 
For when it became clear that only a few phrases stood between the United 
States and peace, the dictates of common sense and the pressure of public 
opinion probably would have led to an acceptable compromise. If the Senate 
had refused to give ground in such a case, then the onus would have been 
clearly on it and not on Wilson. 

The World Court is a case in point. In 1926 the Senate voted to join, but 
attached five reservations, four of which were accepted by the other powers. 
By 1935 a compromise was worked out on the fifth, but an isolationist uprising 
led by William Randolph Hearst and Father Coughlin turned what seemed to 
be a favorable vote in the Senate into a narrow defeat for the World Court. 
The one-third minority again triumphed, with the aging Borah and Johnson 
and Norris and Gore still voting their fears and prejudices. 

But the World Court analogy must not be pressed tbo far. In 1920 Europe 
was in a desperate condition; the only real hope for a successful League lay 
in American cooperation. Unless the United States would shoulder its obliga 
tions the whole treaty system was in danger of collapse. In 1926 the powers 
could afford to haggle over the World Court; in 1920 there was far less tempta 
tion to haggle while Europe burned. The European nations were under strong 
compulsion to swallow their pride, or at the very worst not to drive too hard a 
bargain in seeking adjustment. 
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But this again is pure speculation. Wilson never gave the other powers a 
chance to act on the reservations, though Colonel House and others urged 
him to. He assumed this terrific responsibility all by himself. While thinking 
that he was throwing the onus on the consciences of the senators, he was in 
fact throwing a large share of the onus upon his own bent shoulders. 



VIII 

What were the reactions of our recent brothers in arms on the other side 
of the Atlantic? 

The British viewed the Senate debacle with mixed emotions. The result had 
been a foregone conclusion, and there was some relief in having an end to 
senatorial uncertainty at least this stage of it. Some journals were inclined 
to blame the two-thirds rule; others, the unbending doctrinaire in the White 
House. The London Times sorrowfully concluded that all the processes of 
peace would have to be suspended pending the outcome of the November 
election. 

The French were shocked, though hardly surprised. The Paris Liberte 
aptly referred to the state of anarchy existing between the executive and the 
legislative in America. Other journals, smarting under Wilson's recent blast 
against French militarism, blamed the autocrat in the White House. "At the 
most troubled moment in history," gibed the Paris Matin, "America has a sick 
President, an amateur Secretary of State, and no Treaty of Peace. A President 
in the clouds, a Secretary of State in the bushes, and a treaty in the cabbage 
patch. What a situation!" 

But the French did not completely abandon hope that America might yet 
honor her commitments. Meanwhile they would keep their powder dry and 
pursue the militaristic course which widened the growing rift between Britain 
and France, and which proved so fatal to the peace of Europe in the 1930's. 
The French finally became disgusted with German excuses (which were prob 
ably encouraged by America's defection), and in April, 1920, the month after 
the Senate rejected the treaty, their tanks rumbled into the Ruhr and occupied 
several German cities as hostages for reparations payments. Bullets were fired, 
and some blood was shed. This was but a dress rehearsal for the catastrophic 
invasion of the Ruhr in 1923. 

The action or rather inaction of the United States had other tragic conse- 
sequences. It encouraged German radicals in their determination to tear up 
the treaty: they were finding unwitting collaborators in Senator Borah and 
President Wilson. It delayed by many months, as British Foreign Secretary 
Curzon openly charged, the treaty with Turkey, thus giving the "Sick Man of 
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Europe" (Turkey) a chance to prove that he was the "Slick Man of Europe/' 
It held up the economic and moral rehabilitation of the Continent, and even 
hampered the work of relief then going forward. It further disillusioned the 
liberals of Europe and others who had clung to Wilson as the major prophet 
of a new order. It gave new comfort to the forces of disorder everywhere. It 
left the United States discredited, isolated, shorn of its prestige, and branded 
as a hypocrite and renegade. It marked the first unbridgeable rift in the ranks 
of the victorious Allies, a coalition that might have kept the peace. Instead 
they now went their separate ways, perhaps not as enemies, but certainly no 
longer as close friends. The United States was the first to break completely 
away. 

America and the world paid a high price for the collapse of the treaty- 
making process in Washington. We are still paying it. 

DC 

One final question. Who won after all these months of parliamentary jockey 
ing? 

Lodge the master parliamentarian had not won that is, if he really wanted 
the treaty with his reservations. As in November, he was unable to keep the 
"irreconcilables" in line on the crucial vote, and he was unable to muster a 
two-thirds majority. He finally had to confess failure of leadership, except in 
so far as he prevented a schism. 

The Republican party had not won. Lodge had avoided a serious split with 
the "bitter-enders" by knuckling under when they laid down the law. But the 
Republican leaders did not really want the issue in the campaign, and they 
had made strong efforts to keep it out. Now it was on their hands to cause 
them no end of embarrassment. 

WiKon had not won. He has been praised for having kept the party ranks 
intapt, and for having retained undisputed leadership of his following. But the 
Democrats in the Senate split 21 for the treaty to 23 against it, and that is 
hardly holding one's followers in line. Wilson lost irreparably because he did 
not get his treaty, even with reservations, and because he was doomed to lose 
again by insisting on a referendum where there could be no referendum. 

The Democrats had not won. The treaty issue had caused a serious rift in 
the Senate, and Bryan, who was still a great leader, was on the rampage. 
Except for Wilson and some of his "yes men," there were few Democratic 
leaders who wanted this troublesome issue catapulted into the campaign. Yet 
there it was. 

The United States had not won. It had won the war, to be sure; but it was 
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now kicking the fruits of the victory back under the peace table. We had helped 
turn Europe into a scrap heap, and now we were scrapping the treaty. We 
were going to stand by the Allies with our arms folded. We were throwing 
away the only hope of averting World War II. 
The real victor was international anarchy. 



VI 

THE LITERATURE OF THE 

1920'S: A TRIVIAL 

LITERATURE OR A 

LITERATURE OF "USEFUL 

INNOCENCE"? 



INTRODUCTION 



In an article dealing with the "Shifting Perspectives on the 1920's" Professor 
Henry F. May has pointed out that "Like the Civil War itself, the cultural 
battles of the twenties have been fought again and again. Successive writers 
have found it necessary either to condemn or to praise the decade, though 
what they have seen in it to condemn or praise has differed." 1 In the 1930's 
progressives and New Dealers among the historians and literary critics viewed 
the 1920's scornfully as a decade of reaction and spoke disparagingly of its 
literature as well, The outbreak of World War II in Europe and the subsequent 
involvement of the United States in the struggle led some to an even harsher 
view of the culture and literature of the 1920's. To the literary critics and lit 
erary historians Archibald MacLeish, Van Wyck Brooks, and Bernard DeVoto, 
most of the prominent literary figures of the 1920's were {t irresponsible^' 
whose mordant and biased view of American society actually impaired the 
nation's morale. Today, by contrast, the literature of the 1920's is widely 
regarded as one of the decade's greatest achievements, and it is praised for 
its freshness, its insights, and its technical skill 

Two contrasting views of the literature of the 1920 } s are presented in the 
selections that follow. The first piece is taken from a series of lectures deliv 
ered by Bernard DeVoto at Indiana University in 1943 and published in 
1944. DeVoto, with the events of World War II very much on his mind, 
argues that it was not American civilization that was "bankrupt" in the 1920's 
"but the literary way of thinking about it." He dismisses "the official literature" 
of the 1920's as "a trivial literature" because litterateurs in their works re 
jected "democracy" and failed to recognize the dignity of man. 

Frederick Hoffman, a professor of English, wrote his superb study of the 
literature of the 1920 r s f published in 7955, out of a conviction that "the 
1920 's had not so far been fairly portrayed." 2 Hoffman contends that critics 
of the literature of the 1920's, like DeVoto, have not shown "respect for the 
values of literature." He defends the artist's right to have "a private view of 
public affairs/' and he praises the writers of the decade for their "useful 
Innocence." 

1 Henry F. May, "Shifting Perspectives on the 1920's," Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, XLIII (December 1956), 405. 

2 Frederick J. Hoffman, The Twenties: American Writing in the Postwar Decade 
(New York: The Viking Press, 1955), p. ix. 
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Waste Land* 

by 

Bernard DeVoto 

... I cannot take you through the literature of a decade in one lecture. I 
propose merely to examine the evidence of certain illustrations which seem to 
me to exhibit a relationship and a rough kind of harmony. They are all from 
the main current of the decade's literature, the official literature, the literature 
praised by writers themselves. They are also, whether consciously or uncon 
sciously, within the final limitations imposed by the literary fallacy, f 

Sinclair Lewis will be remembered as the author of four novels, Main Street, 
Babbitt , Arrowsmith, and Elmer Gantry. Our purpose would permit us to 
approach them in a number of ways. We might say that their rationale shows 
a progressive shift from the ideas of Mr. Van Wyck Brooks to those of Mr. 
H. L. Mencken. We might say that their description of America is considerably 
more sociological than anything we have previously considered. We might say 
that although they show an energetic repudiation of American experience it is 
not an irreconcilable repudiation or even a fundamental one. We certainly 
ought to say that they have a greater gusto than any other fiction of the period. 
They are first-rate novels, and Mr. Lewis may well be the best novelist of the 
decade. But I have time only to inquire whether something which they lack 
may not be a common, and significant, lack in the literature of the period as 
a whole. I propose merely to inquire what Mr. Lewis's novels praise. 

The critics have never been sure whether Mr. Lewis was trying to truly 
represent the life of his time or to caricature it, and it seems likely that Mr. 
Lewis has shared their uncertainty. Satire, however, has an important preroga 
tive. So long as we understand what a satirist is driving at, we cannot ask him 

*From Bernard DeVoto, The literary Fallacy (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1944), pp. 95-123. Reprinted by permission. 

t Editor's note: As defined by DeVoto, "the literary fallacy assumes: that a culture 
linay be understood and judged solely by means of its literature, that literature embodies 
truly and completely both the values and the content of a culture, that literature is the 
highest expression of a culture, that literature is the measure of life, and finally that life 
is subordinate to literature" (p. 43). 
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to tell the whole truth about it. The faithful representation of reality which 
other kinds of novelists hold to be their highest duty lays no obligation on him. 
But also there is a touchstone to satire: it has points of reference which make 
its values clear. Thus the spirited portraiture hi Main Street withholds you 
from asking whether some aspects of life in Gopher Prairie may not have been 
distorted or ignored until you wonder what the town is being held against for 
reference. You discover that the reference is to certain adolescent ideas of 
Carol Kennicott. And suddenly it appears that the Village Virus which has 
poisoned America consists of the failure of small towns to support productions 
of the one-act plays of Eugene O'Neill, to provide candlelight at dinner, and 
to sanction lounging pajamas as evening wear for housewives. The superb 
evocation of the city of Zenith in Babbitt distracts one from values until one 
comes to consider the side of George F. Babbitt with whom Mr. Lewis finally 
developed a warm friendship and to consider the few inhabitants of the city 
who are held to be living the good life. Whereupon there appears so trivial an 
imagination of deep experience, so shallow and unsophisticated a conception 
of emotional relationships and intellectual activity, that one sees at once what 
has been left out of Zenith. What has been left out is human profundity, 
whether admirable or base. 

Finally, when a novelist creates heroes he comes out into the open. Mr. 
Lewis's understanding is illuminated for us by Arrowsmith. Here he not only 
undertakes to make a sociologist's survey of the entire field of medicine in 
America; he also undertakes to exalt the scientific ideal and to praise a way 
of life which he thinks of as heroic. We may dismiss the survey as within the 
prerogatives of satire, though Mr. Lewis's virtuosity blinds one to the ferocious 
injustice done to the Public Health Service, institutions like the Rockefeller 
Foundation, medical research in general, and the customary life of doctors. 
It is not that Mr. Lewis's Jacques Loeb, Professor Gottlieb, is contained alto 
gether in a solution of romantic tears, or that his MetchnikorT, Dr. Sondelius, 
is a sophomore scientist seen sophomorically. It is rather that these characters 
show his conception of scientific inquiry to be debased. And in Martin Arrow- 
smith, the details of his career, his mind and thinking and emotions, his sci 
ence and the larger science it is bound to, are romantic, sentimental, and 
above all trivial. Himself an adolescent whose experience is never mature or 
complex, he is portrayed in an adolescent conception of what he stands for. As 
a mind Martin suffers from arrested development, as a scientist he is a fool. 
Mr. Lewis does indeed picture certain genuine absurdities of scientific research 
in the book, but never the really dangerous absurdities. And the austerity, 
complexity, illuminations, frustrations, methods, goals, and conditions of sci 
entific thinking never get into the book at all. The realities of science, worthy 
or unworthy, the great world of science in its entirety, are altogether passed by. 
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Is not the same true of Mr. Lewis's characters in general? Leora Arrowsmith 
is emotionally undeveloped. Ann Vickers is an immature mind and her emo 
tions are childlike. Dodsworth is so simple a personality that one doubts if he 
could have managed a corporation. His wife Fran, who is Lewis's most devel 
oped character, is not developed past a simple statement of frigidity, a state 
ment which does not disclose either the content or the roots of frigidity. Matu 
rity of mind, maturity of emotion, complexity of character or experience, 
profundity of aspiration, despair, achievement, or failure they are not discov 
erable in these books. They are not present in America so far as these books 
try to be an index to America. Mr. Lewis is not at ease when he is on the 
side of his characters, he is at ease when he is deriding them, when they are 
his butts. But his attack on them consists of showing that they are without 
complexity, sophistication, true power, or genuine depth. Select whatever you 
will, love, lust, family affection, courage, meditation, fantasy, childhood, reli 
gion, socialism, education, friendship, villainy, pain and you find it shallow. 
The lives explored are uncomplicated, the experience revealed is mediocre. 

Again there is no point in asking whether some part of this may be a defect 
of the novelist, for even if any be, a greater part certainly originates in the 
literary fallacy. In Mr. Lewis's work a sizable portion of our literature went 
out to answer questions whose answers it had worked out as assumptions in 
advance. The rationale existed beforehand as a chart, and when literature in 
quired what American life was like, it knew in advance that American life 
would turn out to be trivial, shallow, and mediocre. It is a short step from 
mediocrity to contemptibility. In the mood to which Mr. Lewis brought 
more energy, talent, enjoyment, and even affection than anyone else, novelists 
for a long time conceived of fiction as an exercise in expressing the con 
temptibility of American life. True to the pattern of fads, fiction began to 
develop specific types. There was the farm novel: frustration, cretinism, 
bastardy, and the squalor of the soul. A current folkway of writers was to 
seek the good life on little farms in Connecticut, whence frustrate peasants 
had been driven out, but the novel of farm life as unspeakably degraded 
moved all across our geography till the Pacific Ocean put a boundary to it. 
There was the novel of Prohibition, the novel of the repressed high school 
teacher, the novel of the American male as an unskilled lover, the novel 
which daringly denounced the courthouse gang but a more studious mind 
than I has made a list. An admirer of this fiction, which he called the novel 
of protest, once set out to name its principal themes, with no apparent 
knowledge that he was writing humor: 

the American passion for "bigness" and success, high pressure salesmanship, 
shoddy commercial products, poor housing conditions in urban areas, the narrow, 
lethargic, platitudinous, and often hysterical mob mind, corruption in govern- 
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ment, labor injunctions, racketeering, standardization in education, industry, and 
art, the deportation of radicals, the abridgment of our constitutional liberties, the 
contract system of prison labor, militarism, the subsidizing of large corporations, 
political patronage, blue laws, nationalism, the legalized extortion of big business, 
sweat shops in the needle trades, racial prejudice, the stretch system in factories, 
inelastic marriage statutes, capital punishment, the entrance of religion into politics, 
imperialism, profiteering, a nation half boom and half broke, jingoism, rate infla 
tion by public utilities, law evasions, our present jury system, election frauds, 
bigotry, child labor, the Ku Klux Klan, and wage slavery of every kind. 

Of this sort of thing criticism has lately been saying that fiction had turned 
from experience to data, and that is true. But such a list merely names some 
ol the ways in which fiction was finding the Americans mediocre or con 
temptible. One observes an omission: the list makes no finding that literary 
persons are mediocre or may be considered contemptible. However, in due 
time Mr. Hemingway was to close that gap. 

By process of critical reationale, by dedication, by fashion, by a variety of 
other avenues, writers have come to occupy the site chosen for them by Mr. 
Brooks, for which Mr. Cabell found a suggestive name, the High Place. 
Biography has become a study of mediocrity and contemptibility in our past, 
apparently to excuse us by accusing our ancestors. Like fiction and criticism, 
it is a withdrawal to the High Place. Some writers, following Harold Stearns's 
manifesto,* are making a literal withdrawal. In American society there is no 
joy nor light nor hope, no dignity, no worth; reality cannot be found there and 
art cannot live. So the Artist will seek societies where art can live, finding 
joy and hope and beauty, experience deep in the grain, Paris, the French 
Riviera, Cornwall, the Mediterranean islands, Russia. What life in America 
abundantly lacks exists abundantly in such places. Thought is free there, art 
is the universal goal of human effort, writers are universally respected, and 
human life has a claim on the interest of literary men which in America it 
assuredly has not. But whether physical or only spiritual, the withdrawal to 
the High Place has become aft established mode of literature and this mode 
dominates the literature to which the generality of writers acknowledge alle 
giance. The dedication of the High Place may be granted easily, but the il 
lumination of its inhabitants seems to consist of perceiving the inferiorities 
of their countrymen. Few writers ever spoke of themselves in print as a 
superior class. The assumption is implicit in the critical rationale, but it is 
customary to speak not of superiority but of leadership. The superiority of 
the caste is the inferiority of the life withdrawn from. From the High Place, 
the Americans are the fall guys of the world, sometimes dangerous as a mob, 

"Editor's note: After editing Civilization in the United States (1922), which de 
plored the state of American culture, Stearns concluded that the wise thing for a young 
man to do was to leave the country. 
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less often pitiful as well-meaning boobs, but most often tawdry, yokelish, 
acquisitive, coarse, an undifferentiated mass preyed on by mass passions and 
dominated by mass fears. 

Turn now to Mr. Ernest Hemingway's fiction for evidence to carry us a 
little farther. Here are memorable portraits of racketeers, thugs, hunters of big 
and small game, prizefighters, bullfighters, poolroom hangers-on, prostitutes, 
expatriate idlers, soldiers, a miscellany of touts, sportsmen, entertainers and 
the like, and some millionaires and writers of whom the principal assertion 
is that they are sexually impotent. Mr. Hemingway's themes are death, the 
fear of death, the defiance of death, and the dangers to which male potency 
is exposed and it is easy to see what he praises. He praises aggressiveness, 
courage, male wariness, male belligerence, the instinctual life, war and fight 
ing, sexual intercourse, and a few primary loyalties immediately associated 
with them. It is also easy to say what life is not, as his fiction represents life. 
Life, so far as it can be desired or respected, does not exist above the 
diaphragm. It is activated by digestion, the surge of adrenalin into the blood 
stream at crises of danger or defiance, and the secretion of the testicles. His 
hero is a pre-Piltdown stage of man, a warily aggressive anthropoid who 
goes down fighting. Intellectual life does not exist even in rudimentary form, 
except that the contempt heaped on it grants it a kind of existence. There is 
no social life, there is not even a society. Pithecanthropus Erectus prowls 
a swamp so sown with danger that the honors, constraints, bonds, prohibi 
tions, and decencies of men living together merely add another, extreme form 
of danger to it. They are weaknesses of less perfect animalities who have risen 
to the ethical and social development of, say, Cro-Magnon man; the superior, 
more primitive anthropoid merely uses them to destroy him. There is hardly 
even love, though Mr. Hemingway has written many love stories, one of which 
may well be the best of his period. Piltdown man couples with his female and 
the physical mating is clean, but the beauty of this function is corrupted when 
love tries to add spiritual associations to it. They are decadent anything is 
decadent which may diminish male vigor or deflect its functioning. Life has 
grandeur in that it may aggressively defy violent death, and it has tragedy in 
that the defiance may be vain. 

In short, the world most of us live in and the qualities by which we try to 
live are unrecognized in Mr. Hemingway's fiction. True, criticism has de- 
roffled that the progress of world disorder finally led him to a great affirmation, 
|*nd Mr. Geismar, whom I have quoted before, seems honestly to believe that 
ttie doom of civilization was averted and hope came back to the Western 
%orld when Mr. Hemingway found a cause he could believe in. Still, it does 
pot appear that the dying murderer of To Have and Have Not has altered 
Mr. Hemingway's basic values when he has learned that adrenalin spurts 
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in vain into the bloodstream of one man alone. Nor, after prayerful search, 
can I find that the values by which the life of men is to be judged have been 
altered in the novel to which Mr. Hemingway so presumptuously prefixed a 
quotation from John Donne. It is true that Mr. Hemingway's constant preoc 
cupation with belligerence, cruelty, and inflicted death has contrived to 
associate itself with symbols in which the rest of us find values that ennoble 
life. But in the novel life is not ennobled by those symbols. The emphasis still 
suggests that though the sexual act may be very fine, the act of killing is an 
orgasm far surpassing it in intensity. The world for which Robert Jordan 
faithfully sacrifices his life appears to be, in prospect, still a swamp which 
men who are mere bowels and autonomic nervous systems will prowl to the 
same ends, though perhaps this time in bands of gangsters rather than as 
lonely killers. The novel is not aware, even in vision, of society as civilization 
or of life as something affected by the fore-brain. 

From the beginning up to now, both implicitly and explicitly, with a 
vindictive belligerence, Mr. Hemingway has always attacked the life of the 
mind, the life of the spirit, and the shared social experience of mankind. Cer 
tainly he finds them contemptible; it is a legitimate guess that they scare him. 
The point is, however, that his disdain of intelligence, contempt of spirituality, 
praise of mindlessness, and adoration of instinct and blood-consciousness 
have many connections with other literary values held elsewhere in the gen 
eral movement. They are related to the cult of pure esthetics, to the mystical 
cult of which D. H. Lawrence was the most gifted exponent in English, to the 
manias of doom that obsess Mr. Faulkner (who has much else in common with 
Mr. Hemingway), and to such clotted phobias as those that distinguish the 
work of Robinson Jeffers, If some areas of literature made a thesis of the 
inferiority of Americans, other areas exalted the thesis to make men inferior to 
the animals. It is a short step from thinking of the mob to thinking of the wolf 
sack, from the praise of instinct to war against reason, from art's vision 
)f man as contemptible to dictatorship's vision of men as slaves. Such consid 
erations, however, do not concern us. We have merely to repeat that Mr. 
Hemingway's fiction is separated from our common experience. By a differ- 
;nt path he has come to the High Place. He is uncomfortable there for he 
inally comes to use the word "writer" as an epithet of contempt, as folklore 
las the wounded snake striking its fangs into its own body. But there he 
s and love, work, decency, achievement, aspiration, and defeat, as people 
now them who are neither writers nor bullfighters nor anthropoids, do not 
ome within his awareness. Or, if they sometimes intrude on him, they only 
ress the trigger of his scorn. 

I think that we have enough clues now and may let the rest of the periocfs 
terature go undescribed, corning forthwith to the symbols which this Htera- 
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ture agreed to accept as comprehending the whole. What this generation had 
to say about life, it was generally agreed, found final expression in Mr. Eliot's 
poem, u The Waste Land." I do not propose to add to the thousands of pages 
that have analyzed it, but only to mention the passage in which Tiresias, 
"Old man with wrinkled female breasts," is present at the tawdry seduction of 
the typist home at teatime by the young man carbuncular, the small house 
agent's clerk on whom assurance sits as a silk hat on a Bradford millionaire. 
Here thirty concentrated lines of verse render life in the modern world as 
a cheap inanity, love as a vulgar ritual without feeling or significance, and 
mankind as too unimportant to justify Mr. Eliot's hatred of Apeneck Sweeney. 
It is a crucial passage, crucial not only in Mr. Eliot's poetry but in the 
literature of our time. All Mr. Eliot's other perceptions support it, down to the 
time when his forehead was crossed with ashes on the first day of a later 
Lent. In it an entire literary movement makes a final judgment. Literature 
looks at human beings and says that this is what their experience amounts 
to. It commits itself. Then, having made the commitment, Mr. Eliot went 
on to prophesy. He was right to do so. For if personality and experience in 
our time were justly rendered in this passage, then there could be little doubt 
that life must come out as he predicted. 

This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
Not with a bang but a whimper.* 

It happens that Mr. MacLeish had a moment of sharing this vision, and 
he envisaged the end of the world coming down upon a gaudy circus per 
formance when "The armless ambidextrian was lighting A match between his 
great and second toe," and then above the white faces and dazed eyes of the 
audience 

There in the sudden blackness the black pall 
Of nothing, nothing, nothing nothing at all.f 

Literature, I say, had committed itself. It had made a final judgment. It 
had reached the end of a road. In homelier words, it had got out on the end of 
a limb. So then the end of the world arrived. 

Who are the people to whom Mr. MacLeish has been appealing so pas 
sionately on behalf of whom he has accused writers of being as irresponsible 
as common criminals? They are only that audience of white faces and dazed 

*From Collected Poems 1909-1935 by T. S. Eliot, copyright, 1936, by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc. and reprinted with their permission; from "The Hollow 
Men by T. S. Eliot with the permission of Faber and Faber Ltd., London. 
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eyes whom even judgment day could not stir to an awareness of anything 
at all. And when the end of the world came no whimpering was to be heard, 
except perhaps a literary whimpering, but the typist home at teatime and 
young man carbuncular decided that the world should not end. Nothing what 
ever changed in the typist and the house agent's clerk when the bombers 
came over London or the shock of Pearl Harbor traveled across this country. 
But war provided an appeal of judgment. The typist and the clerk had forti 
tude, sacrifice, fellowship; they were willing to die as an act of faith for 
the preservation of hope. They were hope, the soul and body of hope. They 
were staunchness, resolution, dedication. In fact they were incommensurable 
with what Mr. Eliot's poem had said they were. In "The Waste Land/' I 
remarked, an entire literary movement made a final judgment on mankind. It 
committed itself. It got out on the end of a limb. But mankind turned out 
to be otherwise. It was not what literature had said it was. Furthermore, 
literature is now, temporarily at least, willing to accept the reversal of judg 
ment. It has, temporarily at least, agreed to accept courage, fortitude, sacri 
fice, dedication, fellowship, willingness to die -for the sake of the future 
it has agreed to accept such attributes as a norm by which mankind shall be 
judged. 

But perhaps it was the business of literature all along to take account of 
such attributes. It was not the typist and the young man carbuncular who were 
trivial. It was not their experience nor their emotions nor the realities they 
lived by that were trivial. It was the imagination of writers who passed judg 
ment on them. 

Return to the question I asked toward the beginning of these lectures. If 
one who was ignorant of American life during the 1920's, say Mr. Geismar, 
were to consult the books of, say, Mencken, Lewis, Hemingway, Dos Passos, 
and Wolfe in an effort to understand it, could he trust their description? I 
answered no. We have come far enough to turn that answer into an inquiry. 

Consider the work of Mr. Dos Passos. No insincerity can be alleged against 
him, no malice, no kind of irresponsibility, especially the kind which Mr. 
MacLeish charges against the generation. Mr. Dos Passos has an austere 
conception of the responsibility of a novelist. All his fiction proceeds from a 
vision of life in America since the turn of the twentieth century/ a vision of 
the time and the society as a whole. It is conceived with great power. It is 
worked out with a technical mastery which no contemporary has excelled. It 
is never suffered to depart from his vision. 

One might, of course, hold that this vision is sometimes mistaken. Thus 
he damage done to our society by his Ward Moorehouses and Charley 
\ndersons would indeed have been insignificant if such men had been what 
hey seem to Mr. Dos Passos if they had been just feeble timeservers or 
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drunken lechers, antlike creatures carried crazily on chips by a great flood. 
But they were able to damage our society because that is precisely what they 
were not. Because Ward Moorehouse had a powerful intelligence which he 
employed in clearly calculated operations with effectively mastered tools. 
Because Charley Anderson, as a class, did not spend his time in debauchery 
but instead with an ascetic sobriety and an undeviating single-mindedness 
operated a mastered technology in his own service, toward ends which he did 
not in the least misconceive. 

Specific inaccuracies, however, are less important for our study than the 
enveloping conditions in which Mr. Dos Passos's characters exist. They are 
always held to his vision with complete fidelity. But, ferocious as the injuries 
inflicted on them are, they do not move us much. These half-drugged men 
and women marching past milestones of indignity toward graceless deaths do 
not engage us to share their pain. The truth is that they hardly seem to suffer 
pain. Nothing theoretical or ideological is missing. Art has not failed to put 
any of its instruments at the service of life. Nevertheless these creatures, these 
integrations of behavior, are removed so far from us that they seem to be seen 
through a reducing glass. They lack a vital quality, they seem like automatons. 
It is as if, shall I say, the doom they meet is merely a literary doom. 

If one sets against them the characters of the most considerable American 
novelist developed during the 1930's, James Farrell, one sees at once what 
the vital lack is. Mr. Dos Passos and Mr. Farrell conceive the function of 
jSction identically. But when a Farrell character is injured he bleeds, and 
when society wrongs one the reader is wronged with him, and this fails to 
happen in the Dos Passos novels. Certainly Mr. Dos Passos does not lack 
anger or compassion nor the irony and pity which Mr. Hemingway found 
so funny when a bigger man than he praised them. But he remains on the 
High Place when looking at his people. His vision is afar off, from the moun 
tain top. Whereas the monstrous cruelties inflicted on Studs Lonigan and 
the O'Neills, the monstrous brutalities they are forced to commit, are indeed 
monstrous precisely because they are not seen from the mountain top. They 
re monstrous because we feel that they are an intolerable impairment of 
human dignity. Precisely because human life is thought of as having inherent 
i wprth, things done to men may indeed be intolerable. Precisely because the 
; expedience of men has dignity there may be tragic experience. Precisely 
Because men are not contemptible the cruelty and injustice inflicted on them 
can move us to say this must not be borne. 

With Mr. Farrell for illustration, however, I have corne outside the decade. 
;,It is proper to consider some who in that decade stood outside the official 
v^ctrjnes and made the affirmation I have found in him. But first let me a little 
; generalize what we have said so far. 
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We have examined a system of ideas which held that American culture 
was barren and American life malformed, tawdry, and venal. From this the 
next step, soon taken, was to find the cultural traditions actively evil and the 
life they expressed vile. It is easy to say that from this literature was gone 
a sense of the heroic in our past. It is easy to say that American literature 
had lost all feeling of the greatness of America, whether past or present, 
and of its place in the Western world and its promise to civilization. It is 
easy to say that belief in the future, the very feeling of hope, was gone. But 
to say this is superficial, for much more was gone. 

Not only heroes are scarce in this literature. In books which leading writers 
wrote and leading critics praised, the gospel of the established church, nothing 
is so rare as merely decent people. Where in the literature of the 1920's is 
the man or woman who lived a civilized life dedicated to the mature values 
of civilization? Where is the man who accepts the ordinary decencies and 
practises them with good will, meeting with self-respect and courage the 
human adventure of birth, growth, education, love, parenthood, work, and 
death? The man who is loyal to his friends, believes in his country, is a good 
citizen, loves his wife, works for his family, brings up his children, and deals 
resolutely with the vicissitudes, strains, anxieties, failures, and partial suc 
cesses that compose our common lot? In the official Scriptures that man either 
does not exist at all or exists as an object of derision. Mr. Dos Passos overlooks 
him, he is beyond the concern of Mr. Faulkner, Mr. Hemingway says that 
he lacks maleness, and when Mr. Lewis abandons his amiable or occasionally 
dangerous fools he is unable to conceive that man above the level of a high 
school boy. 

Here criticism usually demurs. The final phase of finance capitalism, the 
cynicism of an inflationary boom, Prohibition, racketeering, the decay of 
politics, the Scopes trial, the Sacco-Vanzetti case, innumerable other data of 
the same kind such evidence as this, we are told, appalled writers, who were 
right to dissociate themselves from it altogether. With an odd pride Mr. 
Edmund Wilson has remarked that this generation of writers attacked their 
culture more unanimously and more continuously than any other known 
to history. Even so, a vagrant mind wonders why orthodox dogma was unable 
to perceive in America any will to oppose these things except among literary 
folk. One goes on to point out, moreover, that not only decency and righteous 
ness are gone from the people whom this literature exploits but, as well, the 
simple basis of humanity. And that, one decides, makes merely silly the 
distress which criticism tells us was behind the exploitation. If man is a 
predatory animal, then surely it is silly of writers to blame him when he acts 
according to his nature. The wolf may not be hated for wolfishness nor thf 
boob for stupidity: the anger of literature would be idiotic. But the idea 
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writers might be idiotic is abhorrent and so, summing up, one turns from it 
to say instead that literature's dissociation from common experience, achieved 
by systematic logic, results in a fundamental judgment, and a false judgment, 
on the nature of man. , . . 

Let us, however, turn from what I have called the official literature of 
the 1920's the body of writing which was accepted by most writers as 
composing the movement, and which was conscious of itself as representing 
the age. Nothing about the period is more remarkable than the fact that 
second-rate writers were commonly less susceptible to the literary fallacy than 
their betters. But I propose to speak of certain first-rate writers who stood 
outside the movement. 

To name only a few, when one comes to Carl Sandburg, E. A. Robinson, 
Willa Gather, Stephen Vincent Benet, and Robert Frost one enters a world 
quite different from that of the poets and novelists I have discussed and the 
critics who made out work-sheets for them. It is certainly not a world sugary 
or aseptic, washed clean of evil, or emptied of hate, injustice, cruelty, suffer 
ing, failure, or decay. No one in the generation has written with fiercer anger 
of the exploitation of men than Mr. Sandburg. No one in the generation has 
more witheringly rebuked the ebbing from our consciousness of certain ele 
ments of greatness in our tradition than Miss Gather or Mr. Ben6t. In Mr. 
Frost's poetry there is a resentment of indignities inflicted on men so fierce 
that compared to it Mr. Lewis's protest seems no more than a rowdy bellow 
and Mr. Hemingway's a rather craven sob. The difference is not that these 
writers fail in any way to be aware of evil or that any of them fail to under 
stand the indecencies of life. It is only a difference of opinion a difference of 
opinion about the dignity of man. That is all but it is a final difference, one 
that can never be resolved. 

The poetry of Robert Frost affirms what the orthodox literature of the 
1920's denies: that human experience has dignity. Human feeling has finality. 
Grief may be hopeless and rebellion may be futile but they are real and so 
they are tragic. Tragedy may be immitigable but it is tragedy. The integrity 
of experience is common to us all and is sacred in us all. Life has sanctity; 
whether fulfilled or unfulfilled, it is worthy, it can be trusted, it has a dignity 
that cannot be corrupted. The experience of men has a fundamental worth 
which neither other men, nor God, nor a hostile fate can destroy. Hold the 
poer^s to any light, look at any edge or angle of them, and they always come 
to the same focus. A worthless hired man comes back to an adopted home 
to die with people who know his worthlessness. A woman once mad washes 
her dishes beside Lake Willoughby in the knowledge of what made her mad 
the knowledge that she will be mad again. A lover of forest orchids whom 
acqmsitve society has crippled signs a legal release, knowing exactly what 
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it was that cut off his feet. In them all is an infrangible dignity. On that in 
frangible dignity of man Frost's poetry stands foursquare and in Frost's 
poetry American literature of our time makes its basic affirmation. Man 
is the measure of things. Man's experience is the measure of reality. Man's 
spirit is the measure of fate. 

The literature we have glanced at lacks this basic acknowledgment of the 
dignity of man. That is why it is a trivial literature why the Waste Land of 
Mr. Eliot and the Solutrean swamp of Mr. Hemingway are less than tragedy, 
smaller than tragedy. Bulls and male sharks may die in agony, and perhaps 
there is beauty in the moment of total aggressive force going down before 
superior force, but though the pain they suffer may shock our nerves we can 
not possibly feel their death as tragic. The diminished marionettes of Mr. 
Dos Passos do not move us to either pain or protest. Conceived as aggrega 
tions of reflexes, they lack the humanity which alone gives significance to 
suffering or cruelty. The frustration of an animal cannot be tragic. The accu 
sation that any man is base or has done evil means nothing at all, unless base 
ness and evil are defections from the spirit of man. Injustice is an empty 
word unless man is the measure of justice. There can be no sin unless sin robs 
man of a state of grace. 

That is why so many literary attitudes of our time led eventually to cynicism, 
heartbreak, or neurotic collapse. Out of them has come much penitence and 
much of that penitence is merely absurd. It was always possible to inquire 
"What art?" when someone told us long ago that a spirit bruised by the 
mediocrity of the life round it intended to seek healing in dedication to 
beauty. The same question disposes of several dozen literary confessions which 
have told us that the penitents found no life whatever in beauty, that the 
palace of art proved to be a house of the dead. Again, those who fled the 
culture of America, which stifled thought and forbade art and made war on 
freedom, were presently back from various European Utopias strangely 
shocked because something Utopian, something which clearly could not be 
charged against America, had interfered with thought and art and freedom. 
Another group were betrayed into a more painful bewilderment. They under 
took to identify themselves with the workers of the world, only to perish of 
a dilemma. The blue jeans of the Noble Worker were ceremonial vestments 
by definition and yet, by earlier definition, the bodies they covered had been 
denied immortal souls. Three quarters of a literary movement died of internal 
friction. 

Such fragile attitudes are unimportant. They merely move one to inquire 
whether the lack of intelligence observed was in the culture complained of or 
in the writers complaining. What counted was not the fragility of small atti 
tudes but the falsity of the fundamental literary attitude. As the catastrophe 
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of our time moved on to its last act, it became clear that literary thinking had 
got caught in a steel trap of its own making. Literature now found itself sum 
moning men to die for institutions, traditions, possibilities, and hopes which 
it had lately described as either nonexistent or contemptible. And the men 
whom it summoned to die for them were the inferior creatures who had lately 
been incapable even of perceiving, still more of understanding, the values 
which could make them consent to die. 

For it is clear to you that I have been talking about something which need 
not necessarily be phrased in literary jargon. I have been talking about 
democracy, I have been talking, in fact, about a very specific form of democ 
racy which first became a faith, first established the tenets and developed 
the energy of a faith, and first brought that faith to the problems of men 
living together in society, here in America. It is true that not many writers 
of the 1920's formally or even consciously opposed democracy. It is proper 
to remember that a few did. There were some who formally analyzed democ 
racy as a mob of inferior men, dominated by mob lusts and mob panics and 
conditioned by the swinishness of the average man. Such writers opposed 
democracy, and so did a number of the period's least stable minds, prettily 
coquetting with notions of American monarchy and various other lightly 
literary lunacies, though of course the stampede of literary men to formidable 
absolutisms, whether communist or fascist, was a phenomenon of the next 
decade. However, the sum was small and the effect unnoticeable even in 
the coterie press. 

Apart from these, it is just to say that the writers of the period avowed 
an honest respect for the word "democracy," A word is only a word, how 
ever. American democracy is not a word but American men and women, 
the beliefs they hold about themselves and one another, institutions they main 
tain to safeguard their beliefs and to fulfill their hopes, and the goals, ideals, 
constraints, and prohibitions they share and mutually acknowledge. It was 
precisely these people and these ideas, feelings, institutions, traditions, and 
'culture which the literature of the period rejected. For these people and their 
pulture the orthodox writers of the period had, as their books prove, an an- 
lipathy ranging from mere disillusionment or mere distaste, through hatred, to 
Oiatempt, No wonder, then, that when judgment day came so incomparably 
Otherwise than Mr. Eliot had predicted, the ideas of many literary men be- 
4$me schizophrenic. Ordinary man must now save the democratic way of 
IJSe. But one earlier premise held that that way of life was not worth saving. 
%nd another earlier premise held that those who must save it could not save 
|t Either premise seemed to make it impossible to take a stand. 
^ ; But this merely repeats what I have just said in other words, The Christian 
lyiew of life holds that men are entitled to primary respect because they are 
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all the children of God "inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren ye have done it unto me." The view of life, Christian or non- 
Christian, which in all ages is called humanistic holds that man is entitled to 
primary respect because only in man's consciousness can the universe be 
grappled with. And the democratic view of life holds quite simply that the 
dignity of man is unalienable. 

But respect for this unalienable dignity is precisely what had been drained 
from the literature of the 1920's. Mr. MacLeish's indictment of modern 
American literature which I began by quoting says that writers failed to safe 
guard our democracy between the two great wars. There can be no appeal 
from that judgment. But they failed to safeguard it because they failed in 
primary respect for democratic man and primary understanding of his ex 
perience. 

I have remarked that for several years now literature has been confessing 
its errors. The confession of such an error as this is a confession of betrayal. 
It amounts to a confession that what truly was bankrupt was not American 
civilization but the literary way of thinking about it. That way of thinking, 
it is now quite clear it is temporarily clear even to writers was not com 
petent to bring in trustworthy findings. It was not an adequate, an accurate, or 
a dependable instrument. It would not give results that could be used. The 
principal effort of literature has, by its own confession, failed. It has failed 
because of the insufficiency of its means. It has failed because a people, a cul 
ture, and a civilization cannot be held to literary values. 



Some Perspectives on the 1920's* 

by 

Frederick J. Hoffman 

1. THE SNOW OF 1929 

Not long after October 1929 people began to regret the 1920's, to re 
nounce the sins of a "wasted decade"; they admitted they had had a good 
time while "the gaudiest spree in history" had lasted, but they were ready now 
to assume the roles of adult, mature persons. No more pathetic reminder of 

* From The Twenties by Frederick J. Hoffman. Copyright 1949, 1953, 1954, 1955 W, 4 " 
Frederick J. Hoffman. Reprinted by The Viking Press, Inc. Pp. 371-391. 
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the reformed playboy exists than Charlie Wales of Fitzgerald's story, "Baby 
lon Revisited" (written in 1931). Wales returns to Paris, after an exile, to 
reclaim his life. He is properly humble, regretful, resolved; he has become 
"a new man," learned his lesson, and will his sister-in-law please restore his 
daughter Honoria to him? He will now be able to take care of her: sober, 
restrained, solvent, and anxious to identify himself with the human race, he 
feels that she will secure him in his new conviction. He now believes "in char 
acter"; he wants "to jump back a whole generation and trust in character 
again as the eternally valuable element." 

Paris, the Babylon to which he has made his journey of contrition, is itself 
suffering a depression of the spirit. The streets are almost empty of tourists, 
where a few months before they had been gay and colorful. "The Poet's Cave 
had disappeared, but the two great mouths of the Cafe of Heaven and the 
Cafe of Hell still yawned even devoured, as he watched, the meager contents 
of a tourist bus a German, a Japanese, and an American couple who glanced 
at him with frightened eyes." Looking upon the waste, reflecting upon the 
pathos, Charlie Wales suddenly realizes "the meaning of the word 'dissipate' 
to dissipate into thin air; to make nothing out of something." 

The "waste" is both a moral and a dramatic problem. There are those 
who soberly endured the antics of their American contemporaries during 
the 1920's; now they have become their judges. But the morally correct do 
not enjoy their role; they have a sense not so much of wickedness resisted as 
of their having been cheated out of something. Marion Peters, the sister-in- 
law who has kept Charlie's daughter from him, "was a tall woman with wor 
ried eyes, who had once possessed a fresh American loveliness." Between the 
two a quiet but intense struggle develops, a struggle of two equally strong 
determinations, for Honoria, the prize. If he should prove that one can 
morally survive the 1920's, the prize is his; if not, if there is the slightest 
doubt of his having fully reformed, Honoria remains with the "good woman," 
the woman who has sacrificed her "American loveliness" so that character 
might return to the American personality after an absence of at least ten 
years. Slowly, arduously, Wales works to regain her confidence. But the stain 
of the 1920's is hard to remove. Two of his friends reappear from out of 
the past; and, though Wales tries to keep them away, to prevent their violating 
the temple of his humble resolve, they do just that. The 1920's cannot be put 
away. The terrible crime of irresponsibility, which had led to the death of his 
wife, haunts the atonement at the very moment of forgiveness, and Wales is 
once more back at the beginning, without the reward he had wished for 
Jtjis patient efforts to redefine himself as a responsible human being: 

, ?i Again the memory of those days swept over him like a nightmare the people 
they had met traveling; then people who couldn't add a row of figures or speak 
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a coherent sentence. The little man Helen had consented to dance with at the 
ship's party, who had insulted her ten feet from the table; the women and girls 
carried screaming with drink or drugs out of public places 

The men who locked their wives out in the snow, because the snow of twenty- 
nine wasn't real snow. If you didn't want it to be snow, you just paid some money. 

On January 2, 1950, Life magazine summarized the five decades of our 
century in one hundred pages of pictures and comment. As is usual on such 
occasions, the 1920's figured prominently, and there was nothing new or un 
expected in the display. From Gilda Gray to Grover Whalen, the celebrities 
of the time were exhibited; and the brief preface reflected upon their mean 
ing: 

When the 1920's ended in the crash it became fashionable (and merciful) to 
forget them, and they have been buried beneath recovery, war, and a new boom. 
It is startling to find the old headliners still looking as chipper as they do in these 
pictures taken in the past few months startling, and pleasant. They were the life 
of the party and everyone loves them, even though it was not a party that the 
nation can afford to throw again. 

What distinguishes this quotation from the Luce "capsule" is the quality 
of its metaphor; the 1920's were a "party" that resulted in a serious hangover. 
We still talk about the party but are properly repentant and resolved not to 
have another. The same metaphor is encountered in a collection called The 
Pleasures of the Jazz Age (1948), edited by William Hoddap: "Here is a 
ten-year-long weekend party in which they all participated and whose hang 
over never really started till the stock-market crash." These people had 
founded "an uncharted colony of freedom even license for refugees from 
reality." In other characterizations the 1920's were called "The Era of Won 
derful Nonsense," the time of the "lost generation," the "Jazz Age," the 
age of Freud, Ziegfeld, and Coolidge. 1 

In a very real sense Fitzgerald, who had been in the vanguard of those 
establishing this image of the twenties, helped to make it a permanent view. 
When the decade died in the last months of 1929 Fitzgerald "tightened his 
belt"; and in subsequent years he wrote a series of pieces, for Scribner's, 
Esquire, and other magazines, in which he described both the pleasures and 
the agonies of atonement since undergone. Fitzgerald's Charlie Wales per- 

1 See a recent "handbook" (Backgrounds of American Literary Thought by Rod W. 
Horton and Herbert W. Edwards, 1952)- The 1920's "m reality . . presented the 
rather sad spectacle of irresponsible youth having its last fling." Elsewhere it speaks 
of "the whoopie mentality of the happy-talking twenties" and employs the usual cliches 
concerning "national adolescence" and other reflections that recall Fitzgerald's remarks 
in the early 1930's. The authors do admit that there was talent in those years, that 
the young men "gave the nation the liveliest, freshest, most stimulating writing in 
its literary experience." 
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haps best symbolizes the crowd who "went to the party" and had to pay the 
check. 2 

The "golden boom," the "gaudiest spree in history," required in 1931 
"the proper expression of horror as we look back at our wasted youth." In 
the 1930's Fitzgerald wrote about his "wasted youth," dwelling again and 
again upon its glamour and its misguided energy. The pages of Tender Is the 
Night (1934) are filled with judgments delivered upon the waste, the triviality, 
the pathetic effort to realize what in the decade had seemed hopelessly beyond 
realization. 3 The hero, Dr. Dick Diver, sacrifices his every talent, his last 
ounce of energy, to keep alive an illusion that has been doomed from the start. 
His struggle is not with the 1920's but with a complex of enemies who, in 
Fitzgerald's view, had made the decade what it was: easy wealth; the falsely 
sentimental view of life symbolized in the Rosemary Hoyt of the film Daddy's 
Girl; the inner weaknesses and tensions of its most gifted persons; above all, 
its indifference to human responsibility its inability to define the terms on 
which men become responsible. In the end Diver, on his "way out," his wife 
gone away with another man, pauses for a final "benediction" of that "prayer- 
rug" of Riviera beach that had been the scene of his greatest triumphs and 
his most painful defeats; 

"I must go," he said. As he stood up he swayed a little; he did not feel well 
any more his blood raced slow. He raised his right hand and with a papal cross 
he blessed the beach from the high terrace. 

In the quiet blasphemy of this gesture Diver dismisses the decade and himself; 
he had been identified with it and his talents and charm were exhausted to 
preserve in it a quality it had not wanted. He is through with it, and it with 
him. 

In spite of the indifferent reception of Tender Is the Night, Fitzgerald's 
identification with the 1920's persisted. The two were indistinguishable in 
the public mind. A man of great talent, he had fought a losing battle with 
(he temptations and the frivolities of the time. In loving them for their own 
sakes, he had forfeited his full right to judge them incisively. But Dr. Diver's 

y; 2 , Since the Depression had followed immediately upon the end of the decade, 
^perspectives" upon it were quickly achieved. But Fitzgerald had his personal reasons 
f^r looking back in such a way. It is of some interest to note that Nick Carraway, 
P'tfie midst of the wild clamor of charge and countercharge at the Plaza Hotel, sud- 
$fply and sadly remembers that he has reached "the thirtieth year of his age," 
hrlf one examines the history of the composition of this novel (begun almost imme- 
$ta$ly after The Great Gatsby was published in 1925), one can understand its pertinence 
|j a commentary upon the decade. It began as an account of planned murder, in 
^e^citials exploiting the most sensational contemporary "copy." Gradually this quality 
E>1: American life was toned down; and Fitzgerald moved toward the use of a hero 
^o is endowed with the most affectingly "charming" good will and is (in his 
^ion) a scientific minister to the decade's ills as well. See Arthur Mizener's The 



pro- 

The Far 
of Paradise for the story of the several plans that led to the novel of 1934. 
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final gesture is ironically a farewell to something pathetically lost when the 
decade ended. "Now once more the belt is tight," he said in November 1931 
(Scribner's Magazine), "and we summon the proper expression of horror 
as we look back at our wasted youth." 

Sometimes, though, there is a ghostly rumble among the drums, an asthmatic 
whisper in the trombones that swings me back into the early twenties when we 
drank wood alcohol and every day in every way grew better and better, and there 
was a first abortive shortening of the skirts, and girls all looked alike in sweater 
dresses, and people you didn't want to know said 'Yes, we have no bananas,' and 
it seemed only a question of a few years before the older people would step aside 
and let the world be run by those who saw things as they were and it all seems 
rosy and romantic to us who were young then, because we will never feel quite 
so intensely about our surroundings any more. 4 

Nevertheless the image of the twenties that remained most clearly in the 
public mind in 1950 was that established by Fitzgerald in 1920, exploited and 
all but exhausted by him in the following years, and then reassimilated in 
terms of a moral view of wistful regret in the 1930's. 

It required more than Fitzgerald, however, to fix that impression upon 
the public mind. The crash of 1929 was, after all, not only a sign of moral 
collapse. It was a fact of economic history, and in the 1930's economic facts 
were also moral facts. The sturdy and persistent men of Marx watched the 
collapse of Wall Street with ill-concealed pleasure and began the 1930's with 
a determination to wipe the previous decade entirely off the record. "Social 
responsibility," all but absent from the American scene for ten years, accord 
ing to the leftists, now became the major concern. The sad young men were 
welcomed back to America, on probation, and were asked to renounce their 
sinful past and promised reward for their assumption of doctrinal saintliness. 
The men who had made a pilgrimage to Moscow instead of indulging them 
selves in Babylon-on~the-Seine prepared themselves for the roles of moral 
spokesmen. A haunting sense of missed opportunities for "social good" over 
whelmed the men and women of the 1930's, who looked back upon the 
'nation that for a decade had wanted only to be entertained." The apostles 

4 Fitzgerald's wife, Zelda, gave her own version of the 1920's in her only novel, 
>ave Me the Waltz (1932). The heroine has to suffer the disadvantages of marriage 
o a celebrity; she turns to ballet dancing for salvation, as Mabel Dodge Luhan 
night have turned to Gurdjieff's rhythmic ceremonials. This tedious novel is valuable 
>nly for its annotations upon the Fitzgerald perspective: "They were having the bread 
ine at the Ritz that year"; "People were tired of the proletariat everybody was fa- 
nous"; "Nobody knew the words to *The Star-Spangled Banner' "; the expatriates 
ought "stimulation in the church and asceticism in sex." These are New Yorker captions; 
he conflict in "Alabama's" soul concerning allegiances and loyalties is patently con-^ 
rived. The strongest impression one gets from reading this novel in 1953 is that the, 
? itzgeralds did have a "rough time" and that the violence of their hysterias must have 
listurbed his every paragraph and altered the punctuation of his every sentence. 
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of social responsibility used the decade as a grim reminder: there but for 
the grace of Marx go I. The antics of the 1920's were "cute but horrible." 
Never had a more suitable demonstration appeared of the tragedy of social 
and moral dissipation. It was ideally suited to the Marxist text, which ex 
ploited it with great ease and convincing persuasion. 

Mr. Roosevelt's liberals toned down the criticism a bit, but only because 
they wanted it to be less Marxist, more native to the grain of American social 
thought. The New Republic and the Nation regained their confidence and 
addressed themselves to the review of a tradition they thought had been 
lost when Sacco and Vanzetti were destroyed. The men who had begun their 
careers in the 1920's revised their points of view, addressing themselves eagerly 
and respectfully to great "social forces." John Dos Passos, whose John 
Andrews had risked and suffered all for art, now, in U.S.A., relegated the 
aesthetic conscience to that corner of his trilogy called "The Camera Eye." 
Hemingway sought and found a social objective in the streets of Madrid, and 
later had his Robert Jordan defend the line that Lieutenant Henry had 
deserted. They were cured, or seemed to be. They came back to see what they 
had earlier ignored; and what they had previously seen they now ignored. 

It was the leftists of the 1930's who were the first to count the cost, and 
they outlined the terms of payment in phrases of economic liability, which 
invariably had overtones of moral judgment. The early years of the New 
Masses (1926-1929) had anticipated the pattern of criticism: a pitiful waste 
of great talent and promise, because these people had not the slightest respect 
for society. They were pathetically unable to go beyond a childish "revolution" 
against the bad taste of their elders, ignoring in their rebellion the really 
disastrous sins committed by the older generation, the sins of capitalism. 
There was no doubt about it: the failure to understand the social economy was 
a consequence of the disrespect for any sensible tradition, American or 
Russian. 

This view of the 1920's has not yet been entirely corrected or revised. In 
the 1940's the perspective was changed a bit, but it was just as much 
distorted by current moral and social urgencies. To the men who fought 
in World War II and survived it, the 1920's seemed either a period of amusing 
but stupid gaiety or a horrible and expensive example of what the "irre- 
sponsibles" could cost a nation with moral and military commitments to the 
world. In the 1950 reviews of the half-century provided in radio broadcasts 
and popular magazines, the 1920's appeared a grotesque world, remembered 
for sophomoric behavior and ingenious evasions of serious responsibility. 
The popular mind saw the decade only in the figure of the musical revue, in 
Hollywood's strange version of Jay Gatsby, or in the revival of Anita Loos's 
Lorelei. 
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The work of Van Wyck Brooks, Archibald MacLeish, Bernard DeVoto, 
and the editors of the Saturday Review of Literature sounded another kind 
of alarm. Their arguments combined a search for a creditable American past 
and an appeal for a sensible atomic future: according to them, the irre- 
sponsibles of the 1920's had either not known or not respected the American 
tradition. A simple formula was set up: personal responsibility is above all 
responsibility to one's neighbor, to one's group, and to the world at large. An 
explosion at Hiroshima, or anywhere, accelerates that sense of responsibility, 
should make man more vitally concerned than ever over the men who killed 
and the men who were killed. Isolationism of any kind was immoral The 
historical event must hereafter be the constant locus of literary reference. 
Above all, one must respect one's America, as had Whittier and Twain and 
Whitman. There was no such respect in the 1920's; writers had given a dis 
torted view of American life, mocking what was pardonable in it, ignoring 
what was admirable. When they dismissed H. G. Wells as a "Fabian school- 
ma'arm," spoke condescendingly of John Dewey, and welcomed the dismal 
historical metaphors of Spengler, they were committed to a grievous violation 
of literary proprieties a violation that could lead only to the fascism of Ezra 
Pound and the solemnly obedient acceptance and defense of his unhappy 
views. 

Such a judgment of the 1920's was a complex of both leftist and liberal 
views; the "Marxist" condemnation, relieved of its economic emphasis, 
became wholly moral and wholly traditional. Perhaps we could no longer 
claim that the writers of the twenties were responsible for the collapse of the 
American economy, but we could accuse them of having failed to pro 
vide a sufficient moral "readiness" for World War II; and we could also 
say that they gave us no clue to the awful responsibilities of the "atomic 
age." 

Invariably these attacks upon the decade were the product of one form or 
another of moral disposition and prejudice. Fitzgerald's Charlie Wales recog 
nized only the difficulties of atonement for serious human errors; Mike Gold 
described the "hollow men" (1941) as guilty entirely on the grounds of their 
indifference to the "right" issues or the right interpretation of them; Brooks, 
having earlier condemned the American past for its failure to meet his moral 
demands, in the late 1930's and the 1940's condemned those who had thus 
renounced the past; DeVoto accused writers of having committed the un 
pardonable sin of attending to their writing, to the neglect of certain subject 
matters that he thought indispensable to a proper understanding of our tra 
dition; MacLeish called his own fellow writers of the 1920's iirresponsibles 
for similar reasons. These critics, in their emphasis on what they thought 
was primarily important, in their insistence upon their reading of human 
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nature and of its relationship to literature, almost invariably shared the special 
moral dispositions of their age. 

In his lectures at Indiana University (The Literary Fallacy, 1944), De 
Voto passed many remarkable judgments upon the literature of the twenties. 
The principal accusation was contained in the phrase "the literary fallacy"; 
that is, the notion that evaluations of American life "as a whole" can be seen 
and realized exclusively in literary terms. Most of the writers whom DeVoto 
condemned "begin with the study of literature; most of them employ literary 
data exclusively. Practically all of them who extend their inquiry beyond 
literary data extend it by means of primarily literary ideas." This would 
not be a serious error, were it not that they also speak of such matters as 
"culture" and "civilization." But they do not know what these terms mean; 
they have confined their interests to form, to a narrow reading of human 
and cultural matters, and they have not studied the "things that matter." As 
a result they commit the error of assuming that what they have found within 
the range of their limited interests is generally or exclusively true. This is why 
we need not, or should not, take them seriously; their literature lacks a "basic 
acknowledgment of the dignity of man. That is why it is a trivial literature 
why the Waste Land of Mr. Eliot and the solutrean swamp of Mr. Heming 
way are less than tragedy, smaller than tragedy." 

None of these critics showed respect for the values of literature, only 
a persistent attempt to command and direct the perceptions of literary artists 
in terms of an "extra-literary" set of moral imperatives. This was in part 
due to the "emergency" in which much of this criticism was written; during 
World War II almost nothing mattered but a "literature of crisis," a litera 
ture that reaffirmed what Brooks called "primary" values; and they found 
little or none of this "primary" literature in the 1920's. Having discovered that 
the writers of the 1920's were "indifferent" to the causes that led to World 
War II, they accused them of being irresponsible: that is, of having neglected 
their roles as spokesmen of a culture and thus having encouraged the public to 
remain indifferent and irresponsible. 

All these critics were able to cite texts. The flapper of Fitzgerald's novels 
and stories, for example, repeated endlessly and apparently without variation 
her gestures of tired sophistication. " 'You see I think everything's terrible 
anyhow.' " Daisy Buchanan says in The Great Gatsby, "in a convinced way. 
"Everybody thinks so the most advanced people. And I know. I've been 
everywhere and seen everything and done everything.' " Through Fitzgerald 
$md his imitators, every place seemed to take on the character of an under- 
fjgtaduate campus, and every person either to be living on one or in the memory 
^f Jris paving lived there. 
* J Another text might be found in the pose of bright cynicism affected by 
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Ben Hecht's newspaperman, Erik Dorn. The business of bootlegging, in 
which fortunes were quickly made by evading the law, was a background 
of The Great Gatsby and Dos Passes' Manhattan Transfer. Daisy's "ad 
vanced people" also wrote and published gloomy estimates of the melancholy 
results of World War I for a nation that had won it, Americans were better 
out of the "international gamble," which had been so patently exposed by the 
war (Dos Passos' One Man's Initiation and Three Soldiers; Hemingway's 
A Farewell to Arms). It was best to make "a separate peace"; desertion from 
public affairs was the only means of salvaging private dignity (Three Soldiers, 
A Farewell to Arms, In Our Time). Since the war had proved that the men 
in charge could not command respect, one was left with a problem of personal 
adjustment, deprived of past securities (The Sun Also Rises). 

But no real tragic insight into the nature of man was possible in a time 
when the war had destroyed certain necessary illusions and the march of sci 
ence had served to reduce all remaining ones. Beginning with Harold Stearns' 
America and the Young Intellectual (1921) and ending with Joseph Wood 
Krutch's The Modern Temper (1929), the decade offered one "proof" after 
another of moral and social incapacity. Both the village and the small city 
were riddled by prejudice, stupidity, callousness (Sinclair Lewis's Main 
Street and Babbitt; Carl Van Vechten's The Tattooed Countess) . The clergy 
were transparently ridiculous and ungodly (Lewis's Elmer Gantry; Mencken's 
"Americana"). Political morality and intelligence had never reached so low 
a level, at least not since Mark Twain's Gilded Age (Lewis's The Man Who 
Knew Coolidge; weekly editorials in the Nation, the New Republic; Walter 
Lippmann in Vanity Fair). Numerous suggestions were offered for easy solu 
tions of the human distress. Doctor Cou6 performed his "miracles" on one 
level of human response with as much effectiveness as Doctor Freud did on 
another. Edith Wharton's Mrs. Manford (Twilight Sleep) enjoyed an almost 
daily change of cult and "vision"; and the middle-aged ladies of Lewis's 
Zenith vied with Helen Hokinson's suburbanites in their search for the very 
latest word from the decade's multiple heaven. 

The new social symbolism included many strangely acute designations 
of the period of adjustment: what Malcolm Cowley described as "significant 
gesture" became in the eyes of Hemingway's Count Mippipopolous the 
"values" of the good life, for his Nick Adams the right restraint in the use 
of the senses, for Jake Barnes the "pure line" of the matador artist. Fitzgerald's 
brooding ex- Yale man, Tom Buchanan, nibbled "at the edge of stale ideas" 
and invoked white supremacy as a means of explaining his own boredom 
and tension. His more sensitive and pathetic Abe North had "a code": he was 
against the burning of witches. The more articulate of the expatriates believed 
their social behavior to be closely associated with art, even when it was con- 
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cerned entirely with the destruction of art. Dada was significantly concerned 
with destruction the most vulgar gesture might be the most significant or 
the most effective. The aim was to invert the scale of decorum, to exalt 
vulgarity and explode convention. Mr. Babbitt was found daily in a thousand 
pieces in Montparnasse and Greenwich Village. 

2. "SPIRITS GROWN ELIOTIC" 

Of the general images the literature of the decade impressed upon us, 
two are especially vivid as "classical" reminders of the time: the "pathos of 
the adolescent" and the "unregenerate bohemian." For the first there is the 
evidence of many occasions. It is contained usually in a gesture, the very 
vagueness of which served to thrill its readers. Undoubtedly the great early 
success of Fitzgerald's This Side of Paradise was due to its appeals to the 
mind of the younger generation. Its most popular gesture comes in the last 
two pages: Amory Blaine speaks up for the new generation, endowing it with 
the privileges of its immaturity. This new generation, "grown up to find 
all Gods dead, all wars fought, all faiths in man shaken," was to be more 
brilliantly and more fully characterized in other texts; but no other work was 
able to endow it with quite the glamour of lonely defiance to be found in the 
novel's last lines: 

He stretched out his arms to the crystalline, radiant sky. "I know myself," he 
cried, "but that is all." 

Again, at the beginning of the decade, the moment of adolescent awareness 
was shown in Sherwood Anderson's Winesburg, Ohio, whose George Willard 
experiences for the first time "the sadness of sophistication": 

With a little gasp he sees himself as merely a leaf blown by the wind through 
the streets of his village. He knows that in spite of all the stout talk of his fellows 
he must live and die in uncertainty, a thing blown by the winds, a thing destined 
like corn to wilt in the sun. 

This shock of realization is like a birth into a new world. Cynicism has not 
set in, nor has a philosophy grown. The protections accorded normal experi 
ence are removed, and the young man is forced into a world he can never 
really understand. This insistence upon the youth of the generation, upon its 
perilous freedom, proved a strong incentive to those who could claim to 
belong to the generation; it made those who didn't qualify wish to belong 
as well. In its many variations, it sounded a note of individual rebellion, of a 
determination to work outside conventional securities: Hemingway's Nick 
Adams makes a "separate peace"; Dos Passos' John Andrews calmly accepts 
the penalties of desertion; Floyd Dell's heroes and heroines run the gamut, 
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from Iowa to Chicago to Greenwich Village; and Lieutenant Henry speaks 
for them all: 

That was what you did. You died. You did not know what it was about. You 
never had time to learn. They threw you in and told you the rules and the first 
time they caught you off base they killed you. 

The range of experience varies, the definition achieves different shades 
and degrees of meaning. But the prevailing impression is that of the very 
young, frightened and puzzled and defeated at the start, but determined to 
formulate a code that both justifies and utilizes that defeat. This was part of 
the tone of the 1920's: a rhetorical quality quite different from the gestures 
made by Frank Norris's trapped superman or Theodore Dreiser's Hurstwood. 
It was a pathos realized too early, with neither the setting nor the incentive 
to give it the quality usually associated with "tragedy." 

As for the attitude of the "unregenerate bohemian," it was even more 
roundly condemned by those who later criticized the decade, because it 
apparently ignored altogether what was usually recognized as "social experi 
ence." Far from being depressed by the period of his birth, the bohemian 
preferred to ignore it, except in satirical acknowledgment of its absurdity. 
The individual became an uncompromising anarchist, a radical of a kind that 
has almost vanished from the American scene since 1930. There were two 
variations of this attitude: one assumed that the aesthetic and the social 
conscience were the same; the other assumed there was no such thing as a 
social conscience, that there was no history but only persons. It was natural 
enough that this latter view should condemn the type of middle-class person 
Cummings had scornfully called the "official." Upton Sinclair proved to be the 
sole active survivor of progressive liberalism in the twenties, and Cummings 
was almost alone in his active sponsorship of aesthetic radicalism irr the 
thirties. To affirm the value of the non-social personality was a difficult 
and unpopular task after 1929; even Maxwell Bodenheim marched in pro 
letarian parades up Fifth Avenue in the thirties. But the basic point of view 
stated and dramatized in The Enormous Room was never altered thereafter 
by Cummings, except in details and kinds of reference. 

Throughout the twenties writers shifted their ground uncomfortably with 
respect to the question of their debt to society. Of this maneuvering we have 
abundant evidence in Joseph Freeman's An American Testament and in the 
early history of the New Masses. But the position taken by Cummings is a 
partial sign of what in the decade was thought to be a most important priv 
ilege: that of aesthetic self-determination. From this point of view, most 
attacks were launched, trivial or profound or both, upon the restrictions and 
conventions of the world. The aesthetic radical retained a free and independent 
mind, refusing to permit any interference with his freedom. He was flattered to 
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think that his views might be explained "scientifically," but he rejected without 
qualification the basic requirements of a scientific method. More often than 
not the "unregenerate bohemian" rejected philosophy as such altogether, 
thought himself possessed of finer instincts than the "prurient philosophers" 
of Cummings' poem. 

The unregenerate bohemian was an extreme form of what has been an 
important contribution to modern culture: the emphasis, the insistence, 
upon the value of personal vision. The 1920's were one of a very few times 
when one could be respected for having a private view of public affairs. This 
private view applied not only to actual headline copy but to systems of 
philosophical thought, to scientific discoveries, to investigations of the nature 
of man and his world, and to theories of the writing and value of literature. 

Much of the activity thus sponsored was of course reckless and irresponsible 
in its neglect of logic and in its sporadic enthusiasms. Nevertheless the literary 
activity of the decade stressed the very defensible assumption that the artist's 
sensibility is a legitimate means of gaining insight and knowledge that are 
indispensable to our total view of a culture. Since the artists of the decade 
realized the importance of their gift, they gave a special quality of insight into 
facts often unchallenged or misunderstood by others. For one thing, they 
pointed, not to the gifts of science, but to its dangers. They risked being 
called frivolous and ignorant, so that they might point out that science was 
not wholly good, that material progress may even be quite harmful, that 
an entirely satisfactory religious experience was all but impossible in a world 
that had "educated" itself beyond the need of it. 

Perhaps their strongest (at any rate their loudest) activity consisted of 
their documentation of human absurdities. This criticism of the modern 
world, in spite of its frequent triviality, was both a profound and a necessary 
contribution to the knowledge we must have of our society. We realize 
now that for the most part it was correct and shrewd. Its value can be seen 
in, several ways. One is its treatment of history, the act of taking the straight 
line of liberal prophecy and twisting it rejecting the linear view of H. G. 
^Wells for the cyclical view of Spengler. Another is the valuable distinction 
often drawn between scientific data and aesthetic which suggested that 
mere science omitted much from what Ransom called "the world's body," 
nd warned that a too narrow concern with abstract principle is almost as 
fyad for life as it is for art. Again, this generation of critics described what 
they called a loss of taste in contemporary life. Vulgarity was clearly defined 
^s a frantic and amoral desire to accumulate and to own goods; further, as 
&,tjbe feeling that taste might be bought and did not need to be a responsible 
of experience as a whole. The absurdities of the bourgeois mind and 
the deformities of its architecture and its conscience, were never so fully 
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documented. Perhaps the most valuable criticisms of the decade, and the 
most profound, were those which made it clear that defections of taste were 
not merely surface phenomena but betrayed an underlying inadequacy in 
our tradition and our culture. 

These criticisms could not, after all, have remained effective had they 
pointed merely to superficial issues. The 1920's could make no more impor 
tant contribution than is contained in their most jealously guarded thesis: that 
history and society are and remain abstractions until they are associated 
with personal experience. As Arthur Mizener has said (Kenyan Review, 
Winter 1950): 

. . . the situation, the moment in history, is not in itself tragic; it only pro 
vides the occasion on which the aware individual suffers the experience of unavoid 
able moral choices. No matter what the occasion, there is no tragedy where the 
forces of circumstance are not transmuted into personal experience. 

If the twenties in America can be condemned seriously for a fault it is 
not for their vulgarity (there is vulgarity of some sort in any time) or for their 
immorality (immorality in any period is ordinarily a characteristic of the move 
toward moral redefinition). The greatest fault was their naivete. Men and 
women were often quite literally and self-avowedly ignorant of tradition. They 
had chosen to be; they had rejected both sound and unsound generalities 
and thought. As a result they were open to every new influence that came 
along; in most cases there was no intellectual experience to use as a measure 
of validity. That is undoubtedly the reason so much of the discussion of ideas 
in the decade seemed the talk of an undergraduate newly and overly impressed 
by his introductory course in philosophy. 

Perhaps the young men and women of the 1950's are immensely more 
sophisticated, learned, and disingenuous. The theories of Freud have been 
greatly extended, and the attitude toward them lacks the naYve enthusiasm 
of an earlier generation. The French masters of literature are now not only 
thoroughly known; they are being revaluated and their influence upon a 
handful of American poets now seems a part of ancient literary history. The 
mood in which bulletins from Moscow were received in the offices of the 
Liberator now seems incredibly naive. Marxism has not only undergone 
numerous shifts in interpretation; there have been great changes of heart 
regarding the "crusade that failed." It is no longer possible to imagine (one 
no longer has the naive expectancy to await) a doctrine's role in saving the 
world. The new generation is much wiser, much less likely to be taken in 
one may say, less capable of being taken in. But in a very real sense the asser 
tions so often made in the twenties now seem more sensible than they did 
in their own time. Certainly in our own postwar world we now are convinced 
(and not especially shocked to find) that evil actually does exist. We are 
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aware of the peculiar failures of scientific research and suspicious of its direct 
application to human affairs. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that we know so much and are so helpless at 
the same time. In looking back upon the 1920's perhaps we ought not to be 
worried about the "party we cannot afford to throw again," but rather about 
our loss of confidence in free, if erratic, inquiry, which we seem to have 
abandoned along with our naivete. Our knowledge seems to lack the strength 
of will that accompanied the ignorance and the errantry of the 1920's. We 
become more sophisticated and more inflexible with each passing year. We are 
competent scholars, writers, thinkers, voters; we are properly shocked when 
one of our fellows commits an especially noticeable error against good taste 
and good manners. Why, then, are we restless, uncertain, and unhappy? Why 
is our literature not first-rate? Why are the majority of our critical essays 
written about the literature of the 1920's and not about that of our own 
time? Something must be true of that decade that has nothing to do with the 
big party they were supposed to have had. Perhaps they were more sane, less 
frivolous, than we have been led to believe. 

The most intelligent and the most sensible attitude we can have toward the 
1920's, as well as toward our own time, is to accept the saving grace of an 
irony directed at both. They are, both of them, times of war and of the effects 
of war. In neither time is it possible unqualifiedly to admire or simply to 
repudiate man's responsibility for what has happened. That irony is expressed 
with an especial relevance in Allen Tate's "Ode to Our Young Pro-Consuls 
of the Air" (1943) *. . . . The times, the poet says, have once more come 
round to war; and each citizen is again called upon "to take/His modest 
stake." We have responded to the call with full patriotism and with angry 
mechanical force. Once again humanity is simply divided into friend and 
foe; the enemy is "The puny Japanese" and "the German toad." Observing 
these demonstrations of moral and military might, the poet reflects upon 
what he had done (or might have done) to prevent these "enemies of mind" 
from resuming their quarrel. 

There follows an ironic survey of the attacks upon the irresponsibles. The 
poet tries to recall past wars to present memory: the "Toy sword, three- 
cornered hat" of "York and Lexington"; the "Toy rifle, leather hat/ Above 
the boyish beard" of the Civil War; then the "disorder" of Versailles, when 

Proud Wilson yielded ground 

To franc and pound, 
Made pilgrimage 
In the wake of Henry James 

* Reprinted with the permission of Charles Scribner's Sons from The Winter Sea by 
Allen Tate, copyright 1945, by Allen Tate; with the permission of Eyre and Spottiswoode 
Ltd., London, from Poems 1920-1945, by Allen Tate. 
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and its aftermath, when France "Opened the gate/To Hitler at Compiegne." 
"In this bad time" the poet had no role, nor took any responsibility: 

He studied Swift and Donne, 

Ignored the Hun, 
While with faint heart 
Proust caused the fall of France. 

Literature thus irresponsibly caused, or permitted, the disaster to happen. 
Yet, when our fortunes were most desperate, the critics rushed to the rescue 
of a faltering republic: 

Yet all that feeble time 

Brave Brooks and lithe MacLeish 

Had sworn to thresh 
Our flagging spirit 
With literature made Prime! 

And, in response, our culture has revived, sprung to the defense of American 
ideals: 

Nursing the blague that dulls 

Spirits grown Eliotic, 

Now patriotic 
Are: we follow 
The Irresponsibles! 

This is the spectacle of a nation aroused from its "Eliotic" sloth, cured of 
"the blague that dulls," transformed almost as if overnight by the magic of 
the "responsible word" from "Spirits grown Eliotic" to efficient and confirmed 
patriots. The poet ironically salutes the young men who have gone off to 
"win the world" on such short notice and after such a treacherous, defeatist 
past: with "zeal pro-consular," these "partisans/Of liberty unfurled!" will 
(once reminded of their duty) resume the task of civilizing the world. 

The "Ode" concludes with a vision of the "saviors," the young men who 
have (because of "Brave Brooks and lithe MacLeish") thrown aside their 
indifference and resumed the traditional role, with the aid of "literature made 
Prime." The planes in which they travel on their liberating missions impress 
the poet with their "animal excellence," and he bids them success in finding 
their targets: 

Swear you to keep 
Faith with imperial eye: 

Upton the Tibetan plain 
A limping caravan, 
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Dive, and exterminate 

The Lama, late 
Survival of old pain. 
Go kill the dying swan. 

The full, rich irony of this message to the "Young Pro-Consuls" comes 
simply from a shrewd penetration of certain falsely moral readings of Ameri 
can culture: first, that there is necessarily a direct relationship between litera 
ture and public life; second, that the moral responsibility for a present 
emergency can quickly and easily be ascribed to a literature that had not 
anticipated or prepared for the crisis; further, that the crisis can be met by 
searching for a "literature made Prime," by ignoring the totality of a culture 
and selecting only that part of it that is suitable to the occasion; finally, that 
the instruments of a war, which are the consequences of a total history and 
not just servants of an "ideal," can be used to return the world to sanity and 
rescue it from "the puny Japanese" and "the German toad." 

The irony is addressed primarily to those who accused the writers of the 
920's of "the literary fallacy" the critics who have been guilty of a larger 
moral fallacy." For, as the poem suggests, literature is not maneuverable; a 
ulture cannot be one thing at one time and its opposite immediately there- 
fter. An extreme neurosis of "social conscience" has led the judges of the 
920's into a trap of false criticism; it has assumed that the literature pro- 
luced in the decade was cynically or irresponsibly (and thus dishonestly) 
ingaged in corrupting an entire nation. These judgments suffer from a serious 
oss of perspective. The critics who made them have chosen to make what 
hey need (what they will) out of the 1 920's. They have insisted that literature 
ihould serve a moral objective of an extraordinarily narrow and limited kind. 
Since it has not seemed to do so, they have condemned it for not meeting 
heir terms. This is not the way to a just or accurate estimate; it is a victim 
>f its own narrowness of vision, and it cannot or should not endure beyond 
the limits of its occasion. 



3. THE USES OF INNOCENCE 

The positive values of the 1 920's may perhaps best be suggested in the 
phrase "useful innocence." In the decade two generations collaborated in an 
exhaustive review of America's past greatness and present status. The one, 
the "old generation," contemporary with the Old Gang, surveyed the weak- 
messes of a tradition that had culminated in a war and an uneasy peace. The 
pther generation, young in 1920 but old enough to have attended or partici 
pated in the ceremonies of 1914-1918, assumed the task of renewing that 
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culture, of making it over according to new principles and what seemed newly 
acquired insights into human nature. 

Of necessity, many of the writings of the decade were either important 
variants of old forms or new and original forms. No one can overemphasize 
the value of formal experiment in the 1920's. DeVoto and Brooks have 
complained about "moral failure" and the "literary fallacy." The truth 
is that the writers of the 1920's, finding a world that seemed cut free of the 
past, had to invent new combinations of spirit and matter and new forms 
of expressing the human drama. They were not aided by any secure ordering 
of social or religious systems. They were novelists of manners in a society 
distrustful of past definitions, poets of formalized insight into moral chaos. 
Their restless desire for the new was always motivated by their distrust 
of the old. Form, then, was a major concern, a major necessity. The careers 
of all important writers who began publishing in the decade are marked by 
a restless concern with literary form. Since the forms of the past had been 
generally associated with a tradition now abhorred, the new forms had 
perforce to be different, newly inspired, and newly seen. 

When Gertrude Stein lectured on method, when Ezra Pound fulminated 
against softness and weakness of speech, they were speaking for a formal 
revolution that was also a moral revolution. The concern with form was 
basically a concern over the need to provide an aesthetic order for moral 
revisions. It is true that the best of our writers were preoccupied with litera 
ture; they were "whole men" in the genuine sense of being profoundly con 
cerned with the moral value of literary form. Essential to the enlightenment 
the decade gave us was that sense of the significance of the aesthetic, of 
its essential nature. Such a preoccupation appears on the surface to be morally 
irresponsible; actually it is truly moral in the sense of its earnest desire to 
communicate the variants of the modern condition. 

The great strength of the decade lay in its useful and deliberate innocence. 
Ideas habitually lose their vitality as the employment of them alters or is too 
closely aligned with social expediency. Nai've, innocent demonstrations of 
wrath over smugness, indolence, or hypocrisy are outward expressions of 
moral revision. The language communicates these ideas; when they descend 
from the level of genuine moral judgment to that of comfortable journalism, 
the language and the forms must be changed. The writers of the 1920's, con 
centrating on literary form, went about the business of morally redefining 
the function of the language and its association with present realities. To 
begin with the "new" which is to say, the raw, unformed, unsupported, and 
unexplained present literary condition is to begin innocently afresh, to ex 
plore "the thing seen" in terms of the "way it is seen." 
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Having rejected all precedents, the writers of the 1920's themseh.es 
became precedents for the literature of future decades. But it was m their 
literary, their aesthetic, successes that future writers saw merit. The narrator 
of Budd Schulberg's The Disenchanted (1950) wishes that he could accept 
the brilliant literary successes of Halliday and ignore the man who had 
achieved them. This narrator is a naif of another decade, unable to see the 
tragic artist whole or judge him from any point of view other than the docu 
mentary morality of the 1930's. It is almost beyond the capacity of those who 
look at the 1920's, however carefully, to understand the close rapport be 
tween literary concentration and moral insight. The writers of the 1920's 
or many of them had both to see a world as it frankly was and to re-establish 
that world in their literary formulations. The very matter of Fitzgerald's 
moral extravagances (which are the substance of Halliday's past) is in 
corporated into his art; however imperfectly, that art formalized what would 
otherwise have been merely a series of sensational and superficial dissipations. 
The writers of the 1920's believed in everything, those of the 1930's in only 
>ne thing, those of the 1940's in nothing. The second and third groups bor- 
owed from the first the means of formulating their one thing and their 
lothing. This fact startlingly, enduringly remains: the 1920's were an oppor- 
unity and a challenge offered to a group of persons who were freshly and 
aaively talented, anxious to learn how to restate and redramatize the human 
condition, morally preoccupied with the basic problem of communicating 
their insights into their present world. 

But the weight of tradition is always heavy upon the individual talent. 
The important truth of the decade is not that its artists rejected the past but 
that they looked at the past from an orientation psychologically different 
from that of previous decades. They did not borrow from tradition so much 
as they forced tradition to give to them precisely what they needed from it. 
They refused to accept without question the formal systems of judging and 
dramatizing the moral values of the human race, preferred to select what 
they would, and on their own terms, from what the past had to offer. As 
a result the literary history of the decade, like its moral history, is a melange 
of contrivance, experiment, and revolt. 

Invariably didactic precedent interferes with a genuine moral appraisal 
of such a time and such a phenomenon. The literary heroes of the time 
assist in perpetuating the confusion: they recant, they are "converted," they 
rebel against their rebellion, they grow old and do not dare to face impeach 
ment. They cannot see, or do not wish to see, that what they did and were at 
one time was of the utmost importance for the state of their own health and of 
Ibat of society at large. 

This fact, that they do not now wish to see and that no one cares truly 
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to see for them, remains of all the important positive legacies of the decade: 
the fact of useful innocence. They were truly, recklessly, innocently, rawly, 
tenaciously naive. The emperor had worn no clothes after all. The world 
had not been saved. The health of society was not after all good. The Bridge 
did not lead us to Cathay. They therefore made formally, aesthetically, 
and morally what they could of the thing that they had seen. They often 
crossed the Atlantic in an attempt to see it from another perspective, to disen 
gage themselves from its immediate nature only to see it more closely. They 
went to masters of French poetry, of seventeenth-century British drama, of 
nineteenth-century German philosophy and psychology, and took from 
them what "influences" they needed. But the best of them were from the 
beginning, and remained, endowed with talent, with reserves of irony, satire, 
and intelligent respect for the "right word." The best of them preserved 
in their work the exact rapprochement of experience with the act of experi 
encing, of action with the moral comedy of man acting. 

When, as almost always, men complain of the 1920's that there was no 
steady adherence to the morally proper, they are narrowly right but funda 
mentally wrong. This was no time for Edith Wharton, as she admitted; in 
a genuine sense the opportunity for a formalized comedy of social manners 
had passed, and with it the opportunity to employ a fixed, traditional mode 
of moral examination. Francois Mauriac once said that if one were asked 
what is the most genuinely real human experience of personal agony, he 
would have to answer that it is the time immediately preceding his death, 
when the full weight of tradition and personal past bears upon an uncertain 
future, immediately foreseen. The moment of one's death is of such primary 
importance that the history of an entire culture can be relevant to it. This 
crisis in human experience requires all moral strength to meet it. But no one 
has sufficiently explored the role that form plays at such a time. The "com 
forts" that a culture offers then are either extremely reassuring or vaguely 
disturbing. When, as occurs so often in the literature of the 1920's, men 
say that "it does not mean anything to die," they would like to suggest 
that the agony of death is not attended by the solaces of a public moral 
security. It is indispensable to the health of any culture that this security 
be constantly examined, naively questioned, explosively rejected, and finally 
re-established and re-formed. 

The "best of them" who did not die in 1914-1918, who came back to 
"frankness as never before," were possessed of a useful innocence in their 
approach to the world that was left them. They explored the corridors of 
history, inspected the meaning of a religion temporarily discredited; they 
formulated in several brilliant ways the most important of all symbolic figu 
rations of our century that of isolation, of the single, dispossessed soul 
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whose life needs to be re-established in terms specifically new and unencum 
bered. They did not always succeed in defining this symbol, for themselves 

or for others. Many of their works suffered from intellectual colloquialism 

which, like all other forms of colloquialism, loses its value as it loses its fresh 
relevance. But the great contributions to our ways of speaking about our 
ways of feeling have in a manner still and always valuable preoccupied 
themselves with the proper answers to the question Eliot's Gerontion put to 
himself at the beginning of the decade: "After such knowledge, what for 
giveness?" After such experiences, what forms remain of meeting, defining, 
and sensibly tolerating the human condition? 



VII 

HERBERT HOOVER AND 

THE GREAT DEPRESSION: 

INTERVENTIONS OR 

INFLEXIBILITY? 



INTRODUCTION 



When Herbert Hoover, on March 4, 1929, became the president oj f 
the United States, prosperity still reigned in the nation, and few Amer 
icans were troubled about their country's economic future. Hoover, 
himself, in accepting the Republican nomination for the nation's highest office, 
had optimistically predicted that "given a chance to go forward with the 
policies of the last eight years, we shall soon with the help of God be in sight 
of the day when poverty will be banished from this nation." Before 1929 had 
come to an end, however, economic boom had given way to economic bust, 
and the United States was beginning to experience what was to become the 
longest and most severe depression in its history. By the end of 1932 the 
national income had fallen by more than half as compared to 1929, and about 
24 per cent of the nation's civilian labor force were unemployed. 

The Great Depression, as it came to be known, was the dominating event 
of the Hoover administration and was, as Hoover later said, the {< nightmare >f 
of his presidential years. In their analyses of the Hoover administration, his 
torians have been particularly concerned with the President's reaction to the 
events of the depression and with the measures he devised to combat the down 
ward swing of the business cycle. It is clear that Hoover did not pursue a policy 
of laissez faire with regard to the depression, but the scope and effectiveness 
of his actions and programs have been the subject of much controversy. 

In the first of the selections that follow, Eugene Lyons, author of a biog 
raphy of Hoover and now senior editor of the Reader's Digest, stresses the 
extent to which Hoover intervened in the economy in an effort to cope with 
the depression. Hoover, in his opinion, was the victim of a merciless partisan 
attack which misrepresented his varied and well-conceived efforts to restore 
prosperity. The nation, as Lyons sees it, was on the way to recovery when the 
presidential election of 1932 intervened to reverse the upward economic trend. 
In the first volume of his The Age of Roosevelt, Pulitzer prize-winning his 
torian Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., concedes that Hoover "breached the walls of 
local responsibility as had no President in American history," but his stress in 
dealing with Hoover's depression policies is on the shortcomings of the Presi- 
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dent's program. He dwells on the inadequacies of Hoover's relief policy and 
his public works program and sharply criticizes the President for his "infatua 
tion with the balanced budget" and for the ee contradictions" in his internation 
alism. He contends that Hoover became increasingly inflexible the longer the 
depression continued and that he was limited by ideological considerations 
from taking the steps necessary to cope with the business decline. 



Hoover's Depression Policies * 

by 
Eugene Lyons 

IN THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS 

When President Hoover announced from the White House that in any major 
economic breakdown the Federal Government must assume responsibility 
that no American willing to work should go hungry he was establishing a new 
and audacious principle in federal theory and practice. 
' Popular memory is lamentably short. Because that principle has been widely 
accepted since then, few bother to recall that it was first launched by Hoover, 
or that he was denounced on its account by the guardians of economic and 
political orthodoxy. 

The country suffered economic slumps and depressions in the administra 
tions of Van Buren, Buchanan, Grant, Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Wilson. In not one of them did the government take serious official action to 
relieve individual or business distress. It would have been considered a shock 
ing federal intrusion. The established theory was that an economic calamity 
must run its ordained course, squeezing out the weak for a new start. 

The latter-day myth-makers imply that the country from 1929 forward 
clamored for Washington intervention but that President Hoover stubbornly 
resisted. The truth is the exact reverse? In projecting the government into the 
situation he was cutting boldly across prejudice, tradition, and honest oppo 
sition within his own official family. 

Two schools of thought, reflecting national and historical opinion, clashed 
in the Cabinet. Neither of them was wicked or selfish or unpatriotic per se. 
Neither of them could claim a monopoly of human sympathy and good will. 
All those men had the commonweal at heart, but differed on how it could best 
be served. 

* From: Our Unknown Ex-President by Eugene Lyons. Copyright 1948 by Eugene 
Lyons. Copyright 1947 by The Reader's Digest, Inc. Reprinted by permission of Double- 
day & Company, Inc. Pp. 255-290. The over-all title for the two chapters from this book 
was supplied by the editor. 
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One school, typified by Andrew Mellon, might be called "liquidationist"; it 
would permit depression to purge our economy the hard way, without govern 
ment meddling?*The other, typified by Hoover, was "interventionist," believing 
that the government must act to cushion the blows and care for the victims. 
Hoover being President, his school prevailed, and the rest loyally upheld his 
policies. 

Those who thought like Mellon felt that after a runaway boom a sobering 
bust was not entirely evil They held that it performed painful but needed 
service in liquidating swollen prices and wages, inflated real estate, and a 
gambling psychology. If not artificially restrained, it would squeeze out incom 
petents, misfits, parasites, driving people to work harder and live more 
austerely. It could be a forced retreat to sanity, an escape from unwholesome 
something-for-nothing delusions. 

Mellon despised the Wall Street boom makers and wished to see them 
chastised. His was at bottom the attitude of the self-made small-town banker, 
distrustful of the New York manipulators, disdainful of their phony financial 
values. He was no more ''heartless" than the surgeon who recommends a 
major operation. The great panic of the 1870s was fresh in his memories; the 
distress had been cruel; innocents had suffered with the guilty; but recovery 
came within a yearfNow, he argued, the sum total of suffering would be less 
if economic nature had its way unhampered; official tinkering would prolong 
the agony without curing it. The fact that the depression did last eleven years, 
yielding finally only to the major surgery of war, makes one hesitate to dismiss 
his viewpoint out of hand. 

The President countered, of course, that this was 1929, not 1870 [1873]. 
In our industrialized society starving city dwellers cannot go back to the farm, 
/as in the past. The farmers themselves were no longer self-sufficient. Unless 
the government intervened to keep depression within tolerable bounds, our 
complex social system would break down entirely, and a desperate people 
would reach out for false ideologies. 

This was the liberal view. It stemmed naturally from Hoover's attitude to 
life. Given his deep-seated solicitude for suffering humanity, it was indeed 
inevitable. His own actions as Secretary of Commerce in the 1921 slump 
offered a point of departure. Thus it was that Professors Myers and Newton 
were able to write in their monumental study of the Administration: 
^'President Hoover was the first President in our history to offer federal 
leadership in mobilizing the economic resources of the people, and in calling 
upon individual initiative to accept definite responsibility for meeting the prob 
lem of the depression. This leadership, pioneering as it was, he confined to an 
arena of action clearly within the constitutional powers of the Federal Govern- 
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ment. In some cases, where the threat to our economic or financial system 
came from abroad, he extended this leadership to worldwide action." 

One can understand, therefore, why more conservative critics of the New 
Deal link Hoover with Roosevelt in their indictments. They charge that Roose 
velt merely built on foundations laid by his predecessor; that he carried to 
devastating extremes the principle of federal intervention introduced by 

Hoover. . . . 

^ 

Whether it rates praise or blame, the facts are crystal clear. Hoover did face 
up to the challenge of depression. Without precedents to guide him, against 
severe opposition, he did act quickly and sharply. Those who would strip him 
of credit for courage have said, "But this was not an ordinary depression; any 
President would have been forced to intervene." They blithely overlook the 
fact that the magnitude of the depression was not yet apparent in 1929-30- 
when Hoover made his pioneering decisions. Neither he nor anyone else could 
know what America was in for. Theirs is the wisdom of hindsight. "Yes, we 
could have done better in retrospect," Hoover once remarked. 

His intervention was twofojd:^trough economic measures to cushion the 
impact and stave off panic; through direct relief to the needy. Though they are 
really inseparable, I must, for clarity's sake, deal with them separately, and 
with small regard for chronology. 

The great depression continued from October 1929 to November 1940, 
when World War II came bloodily to the rescue. It was not until the latter date 
that the pre-collapse peak of business was regained; and it is too generally 
forgotten that even on Pearl Harbor day we still had about 4,000,000 unem 
ployed. 

In deference to elementary facts, the reader should keep in mind that the 
artfully misnamed "Hoover depression" lasted eleven years, eight of them 
under President Roosevelt In the spring of 1936 the score was about even, so 
to speak Roosevelt had presided over as long a stretch of the tragedy as 
Hoover before him. At that point an eloquent liberal publicist, John Spargo, 
wrote an angry pamphlet demolishing The Legend of Hoover Who Did 
Nothing. 

"It is a simple fact," he stated, "that on the day Franklin Roosevelt was 
elected President there were less workers unemployed, less people needing 
relief, than there have been on any day since then." 

This is a literal truth,* and a sobering one for over-zealous New Dealers. 
Roosevelt scored magnificently as a showman. He rallied mass sympathy and 

* Editor's note: It is not "a literal truth." Unemployment stood at 12,060,000 in 1932; 
12,830,000 in 1933; 11,340,000 in 1934; 10,610,000 in 1935; and 9,030,000 in 1936. 
Economic Report of the President, Transmitted to the Congress January 18, 1961 
(Washington, 1961), p. 146. 
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provided a three-ring circus. Jovially., almost as if it were an ingenious solution 
of all problems, he reconciled the country to a "permanent emergency." He 
compelled almost as much applause for his failures as proof of noble inten 
tions and high daring as for his successes. 

President Hoover, by contrast, was stoned for failures without the tiniest 
bouquet for achievements. He got none of the benefit of the doubt, for he dealt 
with a public opinion not yet acclimated to foul economic weather. 

Besides, Roosevelt would dispose of endless billions of dollars and virtually 
"blanket" powers without parallel in time of peace and not many parallels in 
time of war. In effect he would be accountable only to himself, his Congress 
being servile and self-abasing. 

Hoover had neither the billions nor the powers. He actually rejected them 
when they were urged upon htm, because neither accorded with his concepts 
of government and free economy. Recently, in a speech by Secretary of 
Defense James Forrestal, who has learned a lot about government in time of 
national emergency, I found this striking statement: 

". . . It's an easy thing for a man at the head of a state to acquire power if 
he wants it. And it sometimes takes the sharpest discipline not to accept that 
power." 

President Hoover exercised that discipline at the price of political suicide. 
He not only abided strictly by the rules of the democratic game but blocked 
attempts to alter them in his favor. In the first year of the depression he faced 
a headstrong Congress, in the rest of his term a brutally hostile Congress. But 
out of devotion to the principle of separation of legislative and executive 
power, which is the heart of our democratic theory, he used none of the avail 
able tricks for circumventing Capitol Hill. 

The point is not merely that Hoover did not seek to centralize control in the 
Federal Executive but that he continually pleaded with our people not to force 
it on him. In a radio address on Lincoln's Birthday in 1931, for example, he 
said: 

"The moment responsibilities of any community, particularly in economic 
and social questions, are shifted from any part of the nation to Washington, 
then that community has subjected itself to a remote bureaucracy. ... It has 
lost part of its voice in the control of its own destiny. ..." 

This dread of inflating government powers runs through all his acts and 
words. To safeguard constitutional government seemed to him as important as 
any of the colossal economic problems with which he wrestled. Writing on 
March 11, 1931, to a reporter who suggested enlargement of the federal func 
tions, he said: 

"I have the feeling that if you could sit in the middle of the government and 
see the tools with which we have to work and the disasters which confront us 
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at all times in the use of these human tools, you would not want us to extend 
the area of government, but rather to keep the government as nearly as we can 
in its greatest function the safeguarding of human rights." 

The juggling of billions and the juggling of powers seemed to him equally 
dangerous in terms of the gigantic trust in his hands: the conservation of 
liberty. "Never was the lure of the rosy path to every panacea and of the easy 
ways to imagined security more tempting," he told the American people at a 
difficult juncture, when miracle cures were being peddled on a thousand 
political corners. At every turn he warned against "the equally specious claim 
that hired representatives of a hundred million people can do better than the 
people themselves in thinking and planning their daily life." It was precisely 
because he understood the fatal allure of the siren song of "the easy way for 
the moment of difficulty" that he begged his fellow countrymen to close their 
ears to it. Instead, and in full awareness that the advice was not good politics, 
he urged "the part of self-reliance, independence, and steadfastness in time of 
trial and stress." 



The depression had its ups and downs, its seasons of illusive revival. The 
forty Hoover mouths October 1929 to March 1933 divided into three 
distinct stages/ The first and mildest began with the market crash and was 
almost entirely domestic. Signs of recovery were noted early in 1931. But 
within a few months, by April 1931, economic disasters in Europe blighted 
American hopes and touched off the second stage. 

With several bright but disappointing reprieves, the movement was then 
dizzily downward until July 1, 1932, when the most clean-cut improvement 
began not only in America but in most of Europe. On the other side of the 
Atlantic it continued to the point of genuine recovery. In the United States, 
alas, it was violently arrested, as we shall see, and then turned into a tragic 
rout, largely by a presidential election. 

/^PKe third stage covered the brief and disastrous interval between the elec 
tion and inauguration of Roosevelt. The ship of state was in effect without a 
pilot in those bitter months : the defeated President was stripped of authority 
and the incoming one who, not in law but in fact, had all the power for 
reasons of his own "did nothing." 

"During the administration of Hoover," Myers and Newton were to record, 
"the country was five times turned back from a like number of crises, any one 
of which threatened to produce the destruction which can come from an acute 
public and banking panic. . . . On each of these occasions the tide was turned 
almost wholly through the battles fought by President Hoover and his asso- 
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dates. The country gradually gained strength after each crisis was passed 
only again to be swept by a new hurricane of economic trouble." 

The sixth of these hurricanes, because it swept down on the nation after his 
defeat and hi largest measure as the direct reaction to that defeat, the President 
could not turn back. That was when the banking panic of February and 
March 1933 overwhelmed us. It was in the Hoover portion of the depression 
only by the calendar; in simple justice it belongs in his successor's portion. 

In the weeks after the stock-market bubble burst, the White House was 
turned into a first-aid station for emergency treatment of a nation even more 
shocked than burned. But few people then or since could see the picture 
whole or savor its stirring drama. There were no official press agents to blazon 
it in black type. And the unofficial ones, the correspondents, had to deal with 
a President seemingly allergic to headlines. 

Hoover did what the head of a big business organization in sudden danger 
of bankruptcy would do, and with the same accent on privacy. He immediately 
called in the ablest and most responsible people hi every department agricul 
ture, industry, labor, construction, railways, public utilities, social work to 
consult on what could be done. In the final analysis he told them what he 
thought should be done. 

Remember that he had no power from Congress or under the Constitution 
to compel any of them ito co-operate. The heartening fact is that on the whole 
they did co-operate. ;The entire effort was voluntary without directives, 
threats, or penalties. The President quieted those who were paralyzed by fear 
and alerted those who seemed too complacent. 

A Federal Farm Board backed by $500,000,000 of federal capital had been 
established at Hoover's instance in the initial months of his administration. 
The very day after the market debacle he set this agency into motion to brace 
agricultural marketing co-operatives. Again and again it helped millions of 
farmers to weather the first storms. 

One morning Hoover conferred with leading industrialists and key men in 
business organizations, among them such people as Henry Ford, Julius Rosen- 
wald, Owen D. Young, Walter Teagle, Pierre duPont. That afternoon he con 
ferred also with the spokesmen for organized labor, among them William 
Green, John L. Lewis, Frank Morrison, William L. Hutcheson, A. F. Whitney. 

The result was a balanced agreement the first of its kind on a national 
scale in American history to maintain prices, wages, and industrial peace. 
The President warned industry that for its own good it could no longer treat 
workers as a "commodity," without regard to their human rights and needs. 
There would be no wage slashes, it was agreed, and as far as possible avail 
able work would be spread to hold layoffs down to a minimum. Industry also 
pledged itself to undertake capital repairs and construction. Labor at its end 
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promised to avoid strikes and actually withdrew certain wage demands already 
announced. 

Leading railroad officials, summoned to the White House, undertook not 
only to keep up but to expand construction. Similar understandings were 
reached with leaders of utilities (only Samuel Insull refusing), merchant 
marine, building, and construction. 

/^Simultaneously the President instructed all federal departments to rush 
public works already authorized, amounting to $240,000,000; and he lined up 
congressional leaders to support his request for an additional $423,000,000. 
This total of $663,000,000 in public works seemed gigantic at that time and 
brought outcries of extravagance. 

Hoover also sent personal messages to all governors and leading mayors 
pleading for generous appropriations without delay for useful construction 
work. Governor Roosevelt's response had to be filed among the most luke 
warm. He agreed to recommend a "much-needed construction program . . . 
limited only by estimated receipts from revenues without increasing taxes." 
As a tip-off on what he might have done had he presided over a nationwide, 
rather than merely statewide, depression the response makes interesting 
speculation. 

Without ballyhoo or appeals to class antagonisms, 1930 thus witnessed an 
increase of $1,130,000,000 in construction activity over the boom year 1929. 
Some three billions in stimulated building, most of it the direct result of White 
House measures, made up for unavoidable construction declines, with one and 
a quarter billions to spare. 

In his first post-depression message to Congress on December 3, 1929, the 
President necessarily avoided scare talk. Yet he left no margin for doubt as to 
the seriousness of the coming challenge. He asked for drastic banking laws 
(which Congress failed to enact), appropriations for job-making construction, 
economies in government to keep the budget in balance. 

In its New Year issue at the end of that month the A. F. of L. official 
journal commended the President for his pressure on industrialists who "in 
earlier recessions . . . acted individually to protect their own interests." Cor 
responding praise for the new mood in labor appeared in business publications. 
It is a little-known fact that only 4,000,000 man-hours were lost annually 
through labor conflicts in the three depression years of the Hoover adminis 
tration as against 19,000,000 annually in the three years after Hoover. There 
was actually no major strike or lockout in the entire Hoover period. 

His various measures (I have mentioned only a small fraction of them) did 
not bring cure, but they assuredly brought improvement. "Indications are that 
the patient at the end of January has begun to recover," the New York Times 
declared on February 12, 1930. Six days later the President could announce 
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that the Department of Labor index of employment, which dropped from 93.3 
in October to 86.0 at the end of December, had now bounced back to 92.8. By 
May the financial pages reported tangible upturn in nearly all fields. We had 
reached a "point of improvement" and a "decidedly encouraging" one, William 
Green announced in June. 

To keep the slump from degenerating into a panic, the President fought a 
hundred battles at the same time. He was a commander in chief of a war with 
out trumpets and banners; a war fought mostly in the shadows, under continu 
ous sniping by the very groups he was trying to help. Anyone interested in the 
detailed picture, at once heroic and heart-rending, of a President who ate and 
slept and lived with his work, driving those around him and especially himself 
to superhuman exertions, should read Theodore Joslin's Hoover Off the 
Record. 

It was all, unfortunately, too much off the record. Activities which rated the 
number-one spot on the nation's front pages Hoover deliberately muffled hi 
secrecy. Often important visitors were smuggled into and out of the White 
House through back doors to bypass publicity. Repeatedly the President 
betook himself to a rendezvous outside the White House to keep news hounds 
off the trail of some urgent scheme of salvage under discussion. He was the 
first President to install a telephone on his desk, so that he could consult people 
without the press notoriety attending a personal visit. 

It is unhappily true that his relations with the press corps became ever more 
strained. That helped shape the unfavorable portrait of the Chief Executive 
projected to the public. Too many of the vital things he did during these years, 
Hoover felt, would be spoiled if exposed too soon to the limelight. His primary 
purpose was to prevent panic but the spectacle of a President continually 
patching, conferring, pleading, pressing for action would have created justified 
alarm. He was much like the head of a family who keeps disturbing news from 
his loved ones. Because he had no stomach for white lies and no deftness in 
smiling evasions, Hoover repeatedly called off scheduled press conferences, 
though he knew the pressmen would be bitter. . . . 

His position was scarcely a pleasant one. From where he sat the appalling 
facts of life were too clear for optimism. Yet it was his plain duty to sustain 
public morale and block the descent into defeatism. He knew that a depres 
sion feeds on bad news. Often the only road open to him was a retreat 
into silence, which would be misunderstood by friends and exploited by 
enemies. 

A time came in 1932, for instance, when only passage of the Glass-Steagall 
Bill could save American currency from forced devaluation. Yet Hoover could 
not tell the country why he fought so desperately for the law; to do so would 
have brought on the catastrophe he was determined to intercept. Even in the 
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election campaign that autumn, when he did finally tell the story, he withheld 
some parts of it because there was still danger in revealing them. 

Neither at the start of the troubled time nor ever thereafter did President 
Hoover utter the phrase "prosperity around the corner." It has been exploited 
ad nauseam by the very tricksters who invented it and deliberately pinned it 
on huii. 

But even if he had said it, what, in all conscience, is the crime imputed to 
him? Simply that he seized upon symptoms of improvement to inject some 
confidence into a despairing people. Did his detractors expect a President of 
the United States to pronounce funeral orations over the living body of Amer 
ica? With so many others eager to assure the American people that faith in 
recuperation was an imbecilic delusion, should the Chief Executive have joined 
the dismal chorus? Has there ever been a President, before or after Hoover, 
who did not in time of stress invoke the nation's tradition of faith in survival? 
Franklin Roosevelt, year after year, decried defeatism. His very smile was a 
banner of all-out optimism. He played variations on the theme "We have noth 
ing to fear but fear itself," this in the face of stagnating industry and ten million 
unemployed and growing relief rolls. How did that theme differ in essence 
from Hoover's assurances that "We are suffering today more from frozen 
confidence than we are from frozen securities," and that renewed normality 
was not an impossible goal? 

It was the goal to which he dedicated every thought, every waking minute, 
every fiber of his robust spirit. The most important fact is that he did believe 
in America; that in the larger, historical sense he remained optimistic always. 
"No one can occupy the high office of President and be other than completely 
confident of the future of the United States," he said in October 1930. "Per 
haps as to no other place does the cheerful courage and power of a confident 
people reflect as to his office." And he added: 

"There are a few folks in business and several folks in the political world 
who resent the notion that things will ever get better and who wish to enjoy 
our temporary misery. To recount to these persons the progress of co-operation 
between the people and the government in amelioration of this situation . . . 
only inspires the unkind retort that we should fix our gaze solely upon the 
unhappy features of the decline. . . . This is no time to talk of any surrender 
. . . the spirit of this people will never brook defeat." 



m 

As if nature itself were conspiring to undo his work, one of the worst 
droughts in national history hit huge areas of the Midwest and the South in 
the late summer of 1930. Its effects destroyed the marginal gains made in the 
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preceding months. The President's friends smiled sadly: "Hoover will prob 
ably be blamed for this too." The jest nearly came true. If he was not blamed 
for the drought, he was blamed for its consequences. 

About a third of all the states, about a million families and twenty million 
animals, were affected. The President induced the railroads to haul feed to 
drought sufferers at half the normal rates. He instructed the Department of 
Justice to report publicly any attempts to profiteer on food. He summoned the 
governors to Washington and with them worked out plans for swift relief. His 
orders went out to all federal departments to speed up highway, waterways, 
and flood-control projects in the afflicted regions to make new jobs. 

In agreement with the President and the governors, the Red Cross assumed 
responsibility for a comprehensive job of direct succor. It earmarked funds for 
the purpose and undertook a public appeal, with the President's help, for 
more. Hoover asked Congress for a special thirty-million-dollar appropriation 
for drought relief, but this was over and above the Red Cross part of the 
job. 

Never before had a problem of drought been met so promptly and fully by 
Washington. Yet even this new and extra emergency was grist for the Michel- 
son Mills.* To demonstrate that they were more charitable than the President, 
Democratic senators sought to raise his requested appropriation to sixty mil 
lions and compromised for forty-five. Then one of them, Robinson of Arkan 
sas, introduced a bill granting twenty millions to the Red Cross-though Judge 
Payne, its chairman, and then its entire central committee, assured Congress 
that they did not need or want government gifts. The very proposal had the 
effect of freezing up private contributions, which are the lifeblood of the Red 
Cross. 

"Tinder its humane habiliments, the senatorial measure was of course strictly 
political; after two months of acrimonious debate it was defeated. For oppos 
ing it firmly, however, the President was pilloried from coast to coast as 
"heartless" and impervious to cries for help. Only a few months before this 
writing an acquaintance said to me in all earnestness, "But didn't Hoover 
refuse to help the Red Cross in the drought business?" The episode helped 
fortify the fable of a callous Chief Executive. 

The Red Cross, in the final checkup, used only twelve of the fifteen million 
dollars it raised privately. Had Congress drawn on the taxpayers' money few 
of those millions would have been obtained on the age-old basis of human 
sympathy. While the Senate debate was under way, a hue and cry was raised 

'Editor's note: Charles Michelson, the publicity director of the Democratic National 

" 
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about "hunger riots" in Arkansas; army investigators rushed to the scene could 
find no trace of them. 

The "easy" solution of every problem obviously was to take a billion or two 
out of the Treasury. In December 1930 depression appropriations before 
Congress, above those requested by the President, totaled nearly four and a 
half billions; in later sessions the ante was raised. Hoover set his face stub 
bornly against these assaults on the taxpayer. "We can't spend ourselves into 
prosperity," he insisted. 

The very fact that the bills were nearly all on a purely geographical basis, 
rather than on the basis of need, supported the general suspicion that they 
were of the pork-barrel, vote-getting variety. The President did not hesitate to 
charge that some men were "playing politics at the expense of human misery." 
In a statement to the public at the end of 1930 he declared: 

"Prosperity cannot be restored by raids on the Treasury. . . . Some of 
these schemes are ill-considered; some represent the desire of individuals to 
show that they are most generous . . . than even the leaders of their own 
parties." 

By firm resistance and wh^n-'necessary the use of his veto, Hoover defeated 
nearly all these proposals. He sought to provide jobs through public works; 
more was spent for this purpose in his administration than in the preceding 
thirty-six years, including the building of the Panama Canal. Immediately 
after its formationfthe Reconstruction Finance Corporation was authorized 
to loan up to $1,800,000,000 for public works in addition to specific appro 
priations.* Hoover, in fact, held himself ready to recommend as much federal 
aid as necessary for direct relief to be administered through the states as 
soon as the need arose. But he would not yield to pressures for mere political 
spending. 

i- Which provided a Roman holiday for those who charged him with excessive 
caution, unfeeling stinginess. But amazingly this did not discourage charges 
often by the same people of reckless spending and failure to balance the 
budget. "Throw the spenders out!" was to be one of the prime anti-Hoover 
slogans in the 1932 campaign, along with sub-slogans implying that he did 
not spend enough. . . . 

In his congressional message in December 1930 the President warned that 
"in the larger view the forces of depression now lie outside the United States." 
Five or six months later his prognosis came true. Disturbing, then terrifying 
news began to arrive from Europe. The Kreditanstalt of Vienna was in trouble. 

* Editor's note: The bill establishing the R.F.C. was approved by Hoover on January 
22, 1932. The Emergency Relief and Construction Act of July 21, 1932, authorized the 
R.F.C. to loan $1.5 billion to the states for self-liquidating public works and provided 
$322 million for federal public works. 
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German banks tottered. The rest of the continent shook with these tremors. 
And American banks, loaded up with European obligations, began to feel 
the pinch. The green shoots of recovery which Hoover had coaxed into life 
were instantly withered. 

He has been light-mindedly reproved for too much optimism. Yet when he 
argued that this country must soon feel the full impact of the European earth 
quakes, the chairman of the Federal Reserve, Eugene Meyer, denied that the 
danger was as grave as he claimed; other financial leaders insisted the President 
was seeing ghosts. 

They soon turned out to be such lusty and mischievous ghosts that they all 
but pushed America over the precipice of full panic. The deepest slough of 
the world depression was reached between July 1931 and July 1932. Un 
employment touched the ten million point. This was the year in which Hoover 
conducted not one but a series of desperate, soul-searching campaigns to save 
the nation from total economic chaos. He conducted them almost single- 
handedly under the terrific handicap of a confused and partisan Congress; 
and under unceasing and ever uglier personal attacks and appeals to know- 
nothing mob angers. 

"These events," Hoover later said about the world depression, "were not 
as children playing with blocks. They brought revolutions, mutinies, riots, 
downfall of governments, and a seething of despair which threatened civiliza 
tion." 



rv 

The President's initial plan for containing the world catastrophe was his 
proposal for a year's moratorium on all inter-government debts. Even his most 
cynical opponents conceded after a while that it was a daring and imaginative 
piece of financial statesmanship; for a moment the assembly line in the Michel- 
son plant faltered. 

The moratorium was conceived and hand-tooled by Hoover. He took con 
gressional leaders of both parties into his confidence one of them promptly 
violated the pledge to keep the idea secret, and thus nearly killed it aborning. 
Later, the President's mere announcement of the plan had a quieting effect on 
world finance. A full month the President labored day and night to put it 
over. He remained in hourly touch with American and foreign diplomats by 
transatlantic telephone the first use of that instrument in international nego 
tiations. At this end he bludgeoned political-minded congressmen into agree 
ment. 

Rarely had any action evoked such nearly unanimous acclaim. A British 
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editor was quoted as exclaiming, "We look upon it as the greatest thing since 
the signing of the armistice." Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald called it 
"an action of great wisdom, courage, and deep insight." The New York Times 
declared: "We cannot but wonder with the rest of the world at the happy 
revulsion of feeling which everywhere followed." 

It was no more Hoover's fault than yours or mine that the effects of the 
moratorium were short-lived. Europe was much too sick for American medi 
cine. It was beginning to pay the price of seventeen years of troubles postponed 
and compounded. And the American financial structure, after long years of 
unregulated foreign loans and credits, was organically linked to that shattered 
continent. The second and vastly more severe stretch of the depression was 
under way. 

Consider the plight of the President, and the country, when he received the 
appalling news that staggering German banks, if they fell, would cancel out 
$1,700,000,000 in paper held by American institutions. This in addition to 
billions more in uncollectable foreign debts about which he was aware. Euro 
pean banks outside Germany, too, carried mountains of bad paper. A German 
default would have tumbled most of Europe and a large part of America into 
a common pauper's grave. Matters were not made easier for the President by 
the absolute need to conceal the extent of the looming disaster the news 
would have toppled the whole shaky financial world into a helpless heap. 

It was then that Hoover again saved the situation with what came to be 
known as his "standstill" agreement, under which a year's leeway on large 
quantities of short international credits was conceded by all the nations 
affected. To safeguard his own country the President had to assume firm 
world leadership, and that he did. As usual, great pressure was exerted to 
make the American taxpayer foot the bill. But Hoover insisted that it was 
entirely a banker-made crisis which the banks themselves must finance, and 
exacted world-wide acquiescence by main force. 

Together, the moratorium and the standstill saved the United States from 
the second of the potential panics to which Myers and Newton referred. Other 
such threats came in rapid succession, each of them loaded with dynamite to 
blow our enfeebled economy to smithereens. 

The third major crisis arose on September 21, 1931, when England went 
off the gold standard, and fifteen to twenty other countries quickly followed 
suit. The President had authorized two loans, totaling $625,000,000, to 
Britain in a desperate effort to prevent default on gold. But it could no longer 
be prevented. For the first time in a century the expression "safe as the Bank 
of England" became a joke. 

The impact on America was stunning. Convinced that this country was next, 
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foreigners began to withdraw gold as fast as bottoms could be found to ship 
it. In five months our pay rolls fell off 20 per cent, meaning millions more on 
relief; stocks declined 40 per cent. Dozens of banks failed. . . . 

What little hope remained for the world resided here in America, which 
became, in Hoover's apt phrase, "the Verdun of world stability." In off-record 
meetings with the press and other groups of opinion leaders he begged for 
co-operation in bolstering morale and keeping the boat steady. By a hundred 
devices, always under the dampers of a stepped-up personal smear campaign, 
the President avoided a third panic. 

In this period Hoover called a secret conference with bankers. He knew 
what some of them only guessed. A calamitous breakdown of the national 
bank structure the kind that did come ultimately, when Hoover no longer 
had the power or machinery to prop the structure was imminent. He con 
vinced them that they must act together by pooling resources to reinforce the 
weakest links in their chain. Out of this came the National Credit Association, 
with a half billion dollars and Federal Reserve support. Chaos was again 
headed oif. 

He also met with insurance, mortgage, building and loan groups. Together 
they worked out a program that soon took form in the Home Loan Discount 
Banks, which saved hundreds of thousands of homes and farms. 
/ The Seventy-second Congress, elected in November 1930, was under firm 
'Democratic control and seemingly dedicated to embarrassing, hamstringing, 
and ultimately defeating Hoover. Promises to co-operate with the Administra 
tion, made to reassure an alarmed country, were utterly forgotten in practice. 
This Congress gathered again in December 1931, at a time when the crisis 
was global, the threat at its peak. Singly and in groups, Hoover conferred 
with one hundred and sixty senators and representatives of both parties. He 
pleaded for an end to obstruction, for constructive action. He humbled his 
pride of office and swallowed personal humiliation^ to obtain grudging prom 
ises of non-partisan action on a patriotic basis. The promises were broken 
almost from the first day. A presidential election was just over the horizon; 
politics had the right of way. 

In his message to Congress that month the President presented an extensive 
program of more than twenty sections which (even if there were nothing else) 
stands on the record to refute the do-nothing legend. "We must put some steel 
beams in the foundations of our credit structure," he warned. The sturdiest 
of these beams was his proposed Reconstruction Finance Corporation, with 
federal funds of half a billion dollars, authority to borrow up to three billions, 
and room for further expansion as needed. 

In addition he asked for far-reaching revision of bankruptcy laws; cuts in 
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appropriations and new taxation in the upper brackets; public works that 
would bring the total for the following year to $780,000,000; reform of the 
Stock Exchange and financial promotion methods; home loan banks to protect 
farms and residences; prompt improvement of banking laws to bring more of 
these institutions under reliable regulation; measures to unfreeze deposits in 
closed-down banks; expansion of federal reserve credit to meet the pressure of 
foreign withdrawals; continuation of Farm Board funds to prevent panic selling 
of farm products; specific types of co-operation with other governments to 
promote world recovery. He also asked for $300,000,000 for direct relief 
to be used and administered through the states now that some areas were 
exhausting their own resources. 

The President agreed to take Democratic leaders and recalcitrant Repub 
licans into fullest confidence on his every move. If they preferred to legislate 
on a program of their own, or on a program combining features of his plan 
with their proposals, the White House stood ready and anxious to co-operate. 
The need was prompt remedial action in a dozen urgent directions. 

But the opposition chose delay and obstruction. Now, as in the previous 
session, they would neither go along with Hoover's ideas nor offer a balanced 
counter-plan. Their job, they sent word to the President, was only to "scruti 
nize" his proposals. When pressed by the Republican House leader, Bertram 
Snell, his Democratic colleague, Rainey of Illinois, admitted with beguiling 
candor: "We intend to beat him Hoover." 

As one studies the story of that session, the feeling is inescapable that the 
hope of delaying recovery until after election had inflamed partisan sentiment 
to a disastrous degree. While blocking action on Hoover's requests, the Senate 
and the House merely pushed piecemeal "solutions" that came down to indis 
criminate raids on the Treasury. 

To ward off public wrath, the obstructionist group indulged in oratorical 
flights about the sufferings of the people. Practically, however, they held up 
the R.F.C. bill for six weeks, during which a new mass of suffering that could 
have been obviated by the R.F.C. came into being. Even at that they curtailed 
some of the powers asked for powers which would be promptly accorded 
to the R.F.C. when Roosevelt asked for them. Congress took seven weeks 
to authorize additional funds for the Federal Loan Bank [Federal Land 
Banks]. 

Not until February did they pass the Glass-Steagall Bill, proposed by 
Hoover, when the country was being swiftly forced off gold. That was another 
of the crises of which the nation at large knew nothing. By its very nature it 
had to be kept secret. But most of those who dawdled did know what it was 
all about. In finally pushing the bill through against massed opposition, Hoover 
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made sure that American currency continued to "ring true on every counter 

of the world." 

For six months that amazing Congress backed and stalled and played poli 
tics, doing little itself and tying the President's hands. . . . 

This legislative paralysis, indeed, was the primary cause of the fifth of the 
crises to which we have made reference. On May 30, 1932, the President 
addressed the Senate in person to demand an end to the impasse. Luckily the 
almost unanimous press support and growing public disgust with the whole 
spectacle enabled Hoover to crash through. After his speech a sobered Senate 
remained in session until midnight and passed the revenue bill that had gath 
ered dust for six months. 

The prestige of Congress, as a result of its performance, was at its lowest 
ebb in this century. It was this, more than any other single factor, which made 
it possible for Hoover's successor to turn the legislative branch of our govern 
ment into an ignominious rubber stamp for the executive. 

The President could neither jolt Congress into tackling the problem of Stock 
Exchange abuses nor force action by the New York State authorities, with 
whom the primary responsibility rested. The press recalled that in a similar 
situation, when abuses by insurance companies were involved, another New 
York governor had not hesitated to act vigorously. But Governor Roosevelt, 
his eyes fixed on the next election, would not budge. In the end Hoover ob 
tained a Senate investigation of the Stock Exchange despite powerful opposi 
tion inside and outside Congress. Subsequent federal regulatory laws, for 
which Hoover of course got none of the credit, grew out of this investigation. 
A premonitory betterment in economic conditions could be discerned in 
the middle of March 1932. It was drowned in a flood of inflationary bills and 
buried by obstructionist tactics. Soon after Congress adjourned, however, the 
situation looked up again. In July a remarkable turn for the better became 
manifest and continued encouragingly until the election. . . . 



RELIEF POLICIES 

. . . The economic debacle of 1929 found at the helm in Washington the 
man who was unquestionably the world's greatest expert on large-scale relief 
of human suffering. In that fact one is tempted to trace a divine intention. 
Hoover had raised benevolence to a science. He had organized, administered, 
and financed the succor of hundreds of millions under the most unfavorable 
conditions. Because of his unique ability to mobilize good will, he had fed 
nations and a continent with unprecedented economy. 

The premise that this man refused to use his rare talents to the fullest when 
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his own flesh and blood faced destitution simply makes no sense. It is an 
indecent lie, to which only a generation drugged and dizzied by propaganda 
could have given a moment's credence. 

There is ample room for debate as to the relative efficacy of the theory and 
methods of relief applied by President Hoover and his successor. The two 
systems were universes apart in spirit and substance. Hoover rallied primarily 
(though not exclusively) local, volunteer, non-political forces; the New Deal 
relied on a vast and costly federal bureaucracy. The first rested on the alerted 
neighborhood, the second on the welfare state. The first was frankly an 
emergency setup; it did not accept the notion that relief would be a perma 
nent function of the Federal Government with its own civil service. The second 
was geared more and more to the assumption of eternal, systematized desti 
tution. 

Under both dispensations there were hardships, failures, injustices, and 
for the victims anguish of spirit. No effort of these dimensions is without its 
faults and fumblings. But there is no room for debate on the scope, the earnest 
ness, the sincerity, and the essential success of the relief enterprise under 

Hoover. 

Throughout his experience Hoover had learned that the most reliable meas 
ure of a relief effort was the health of the population involved. There is, 
indeed, no other way to gauge the progress of undernourishment. The reports 
of social workers "on the spot" may be subjective, colored by irritation or 
the hope of larger subsidies. Death and health statistics are matters of record. 

Periodically, therefore, he had Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cummings pro 
vide him with surveys. They showed a declining death rate, especially the 
most sensitive and revealing area among infants under one year. On January 
2, 1932, Dr. Cummings reported that "infant mortality during the past year 
was definitely lower than in any preceding year on record." The president of 
the American Public Health Association in October 1932 declared in a formal 
statement that "By and large the health of the people as measured in sickness 
and death has never been better despite the depression." 

Advocates of the relief theory subsequently adopted under Roosevelt were 
sufficiently vocal from the start, in particular the ambitious political leaders. 
They wanted centralized distribution of billions of dollars in federal grants. 
There were Republicans among them as weU as Democrats. No doubt their 
system would have "simplified" matters. There would have been no recourse 
to private charitable instincts, no appeals to local communities to pitch in 
and a vote dividend for the politicians commanding the largest slice of those 

billions. 

President Hoover was profoundly convinced that such dependence on the 
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Federal Treasury "would bring an inevitable train of corruption and waste" 
and partisan exploitation of a people's calamities. The alternative, his own 
conception, was not improvised. It was a strategy carefully developed through 
long years of experience. Its essence can be summed up in four paragraphs: 

1. Local resources the neighbor, the existing social agency, the municipal 
ity, the state represent the first lines of defense against distress. Being in 
lifelong contact with the victims of the depression, local volunteers would 
bring their hearts, not merely red tape and badges, to their undertaking. They 
would not easily be imposed upon by chiselers and malingerers, thus leaving 
more for the families in real distress. 

2. The Federal Government is the last line of defense, in constant readiness 
to provide effective help if and when the first lines weaken. Meanwhile, how 
ever, it is not inert. It seeks to reduce the size of the problem by means of 
public works, the stimulation of capital investment, the spread of work, and 
other methods. Most important, it bolsters the whole economic structure, its 
financial institutions, its currency, its system of credit. 

3. When it becomes necessary for the United States Treasury to make 
grants, the funds are not divided indiscriminately on a population basis but 
strictly in relation to actual needs, and their administration is left with the 
states through their local committees. This has at least three vital purposes: 
It makes unnecessary an immense federal personnel; it keeps down the in 
cidence of patronage and pork-barrel diversions; and it continues to utilize 
human good will and voluntary services to the maximum. 

4. The effort as a whole is treated as an "emergency program" for meeting 
specific needs. It is not an excuse "to implant a new social philosophy in 
American life hi conflict with the primary concepts of American liberty." 

"It is not the function of the Government," Hoover argued, "to relieve 
individuals of their responsibilities to their neighbors, or to relieve private 
institutions of their responsibilities to the public, or of local governments to 
the states, or of the state governments to the Federal Government." 

While giving its guidance and when necessary its financial support, he 
added, "the Federal Government must insist that all of them exert their re 
sponsibilities in full. It is vital that the programs of the Government shall not 
compete with or replace any of them but shall add to their initiative and their 
strength. It is vital that by the use of public revenues and public credit in 
emergency the nation shall be strengthened and not weakened." 

The self-respect and self-reliance of the community seemed to him values to 
be cherished, quite aside from the greater efficiency and economy of his 
strategy. He saw only grief and moral debility from "a cold and distant charity 
which puts out its sympathy only through the tax collector (and) yields a very 
meager dole of unloving and perfunctory relief." 
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In pursuance of that strategy Hoover in October 1930 set up the Presi 
dent's Emergency Relief Organization.* This, in turn, formed State Unemploy 
ment Relief Committees, whose work was decentralized through thousands of 
county and city committees run by respected local leaders. The Washington 
staff, except for purely secretarial work, was largely voluntary. Several dozen 
inspectors crisscrossed the country to check complaints and make sure there 
were no failures. 

Periodically, until the end of his term, the President resurveyed the situa 
tion, enlarging the organization to meet new demands, and raising funds from 
many sources as needed. At his request the Friends' Service, the Quaker or 
ganization, assumed the task of feeding children in coal regions. Other such 
private agencies were given special assignments to solve problems within their 
special capacities. 

Early in 1932 he determined to apply surplus commodities in the hands of 
the Farm Board for direct relief. The grain earmarked for this purpose pro 
vided enough flour to supply six million families for nine months. The cotton 
sufficed to clothe four million families. This relief was administered by the 
Red Cross. 

No purely bookkeeping total of this kind of relief is possible, since it did 
not flow from one source and was not managed by a single agency. There is 
no arithmetic to compass the thousand varieties of aid evoked by the con 
tinuous appeals to self-help and community spirit. It came abundantly from 
neighbors, employers, social organizations, regional and state treasuries. 

In later years these sources were for the most part choked off. The national 
government undertook to do it all by taxing and borrowing to the limit. . . . 

Each time he warded off another assault on the Treasury Hoover touched 
off new cries of "heartlessness." On one such occasion he felt it necessary to 
address the American people. 

"This is not an issue as to whether people shall go hungry 'and cold in the 
United States," he declared. "It is solely a question of the best method by 
which hunger and cold shall be prevented. . . . The help being daily ex 
tended by neighbors, by local and national agencies, by municipalities, by 
industry, and a great multitude of organizations throughout the country today 
is many times any appropriations yet proposed. The opening of the doors 
of the Federal Treasury is likely to stifle this giving and thus destroy far more 
resources than the proposed charity from the Federal Government. . . . 

* Editor's note: The exact title of this group was the President's Emergency Committee 
for Employment. The Committee was replaced in August, 1931, by the President's 
Organization on Unemployment Relief. 
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"I am willing to pledge myself that if the time should ever come that the 
voluntary agencies of the country together with the local and state governments 
are unable to find resources with which to prevent hunger and suffering in my 
country, I will ask the aid of every resource of the Federal Government, be 
cause I would no more see starvation amongst my countrymen than any 
senator or congressman." 

In the last year of his incumbency he made good on that pledge. Until then 
forty-seven of the forty-eight states (and the exception was not New York) 
had indicated officially that Washington grants-in-aid were not yet required. 
Then growing stringency of local resources made federal help necessary. 
Hoover obtained congressional consent for $300,000,000 in loans to states, 
to be administered through the existing committees, and made it clear that 
more would be available as the need arose. Meanwhile some 750,000 new jobs 
were created in public works and additional hundreds of thousands of veter 
ans were placed on various pension roles. . . . 

The fable spread with unflagging industry by his foes that he was indiffer 
ent to the sufferings of the unemployed is ugly and threadbare. It should be 
lifted gingerly and dropped into the garbage can of history where such offal 
belongs. 



The Valley of Darkness 

by 

Arthur M. Scblesinger, Jr. 



But the President was somewhat more apprehensive. He feared that the 
crash might induce a general wave of contraction and panic; and he conceived 
it his duty to assume leadership in checking downward tendencies. "Liquidate 
labor, liquidate stocks, liquidate the farmers, liquidate real estate," the Secre 
tary of the Treasury had said; his only cure was to let economic forces run 
their downward course as they had in '73. 1 But Hoover, convinced that the 
economy was basically sound, saw no reason for bringing misery to every 
sector of society. Where laissez-faire policy would call for putting the whole 
structure of prices and costs through the wringer, the New Era philosophy 
called for the maintenance of price levels and of spending. If this could be 
done, Hoover reasoned, then the stock market crash could be contained. 

He unfolded his program in a series of conferences with business and com 
munity leaders in the next weeks. Through voluntary pledges from industry, 
he hoped to maintain wage rates and stabilize industrial prices. Through 
understandings with industry and local governments, he hoped to continue 
capital expansion and public building at a normal pace. Through Federal 
Reserve policy, he planned to make credit abundant for business borrowers. 
Through the Federal Farm Board, he aimed to prop up the agricultural sector. 
Through an upward revision of the tariff, he could protect American industry 
against foreign competition. And, with these policies under way, he hoped 
through persuasive exhortation and wise counsel to restore business confi 
dence. 

* The selection from Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Roosevelt: The Crisis of 
the Old Order, 1919-1933 (1957) is reprinted by permission of and arrangement with 
Houghton Mifflin Company, the authorized publishers. Pp. 163-165, 169-174, 230-247. 

1 Hoover, Memoirs, III, 30-31. 
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Of these policies, only tariff revision required new legislation. The special 
session of 1929 having failed on the tariff, the preparation of a new bill be 
came the main business of Congress hi the months immediately after the 
crash. The task was in the charge of two fervent protectionists, Senator Reed 
Smoot of Utah and Congressman Willis C. Hawley of Oregon, determined to 
attain for the United States "a high degree of self-sufficiency" (Smoot), to 
make the nation ''self-contained and self-sustaining" (Hawley). In many 
respects, it was an audacious effort. When Paul Douglas drafted a statement 
denouncing the bill, he was able to obtain the signatures of a thousand mem 
bers of the American Economic Association in ten days. But academic disap 
proval could not embarrass the protectionist faith. "If this bill is passed," said 
the Republican leader of the Senate, Jim Watson of Indiana, "this nation will 
be on the upgrade, financially, economically and commercially within thirty 
days, and within a year from this date we shall have regained the peak of 
prosperity." When Congress enacted the Smoot-Hawley law, President Hoover 
signed it with six gold pens, saying that "nothing" would so retard business 
recovery as continued agitation over the tariff. 2 



u 

As the first months passed after the crash, the administration viewed the 
future without visible alarm. At the turn of the year Secretary Mellon ob 
served, "I see nothing in the present situation that is either menacing or 
warrants pessimism." In late January President Hoover announced that the 
unemployment trend had already been reversed; and early in February Secre 
tary Lamont said that production and distribution were at normal levels; 
"there is nothing in the situation to be disturbed about." At the same time 
the Employment Service declared that "within the next sixty or ninety days 
the country will be on a normal employment basis," and Dr. Julius Klein 
exulted in the American Magazine, "It's Great To Be a Young Man Today." 
On March 4 Lamont, in a meteorological mood, was certain that "as weather 
conditions moderate, we are likely to find the country as a whole enjoying its 
wonted state of prosperity." On March 7, in his most detailed statement on 
the economic situation, the President declared that unemployment, such as it 
was, was concentrated in twelve states; that "employment had been slowly 
increasing" since the low point in December; that business and the state gov 
ernments were spending more for construction even than in 1929. "All the 



S ? 100t <' UWhy a Protectlve Tariff?" Saturday Evening Post, Sept. 10 1932- 
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2 r'J ^' Amencan ^onomic Review, June 1942; D. C. Roper Fifty Years oi 
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evidences," he said, "indicate that the worst effects of the crash upon unem 
ployment will have been passed during the next sixty days." 3 

Hoover's position was not an easy one. He had rightly decided he could 
not indulge in a public pessimism that would only feed the panic. His fault lay 
not in taking an optimistic line, but in bending the facts to sustain his opti 
mism, 4 and then in believing his own conclusions. For, despite the presidential 
exhortations, private spending was simply not maintaining 1929 levels. De 
spite the presidential cheer, unemployment was increasing. The leaders of 
business, for all their pledges, were finding it impossible to collaborate in 
pegging the economy. The solemn meetings of the fall, with their professions 
of common purpose, had turned out to be exercises in ceremonial "no-busi 
ness meetings," in J. K. Galbraith's phrase. "There has been more 'optimism' 
talked and less practiced," said Will Rogers, "than at any time during our 
history." Some Republican leaders even began to scent conspiracy in business 
reactions. "Every time an administration official gives out an optimistic state 
ment about business conditions," complained Senator Simeon Fess of Ohio, 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, "the market immediately 
drops." 5 

The crucial period when a small amount of spending might have checked 
the cumulative forces of breakdown had already slipped by. But Hoover found 
in pledges an acceptable substitute for actions; assurances given took the place 
of dollars spent. "Our joint undertaking," he said, on May 1, 1930, before the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, "has succeeded to a remarkable de 
gree." The intensity of the slump "has been greatly diminished." "I am con 
vinced," Hoover said, "we have now passed the worst and with continued 
unity of effort we shall rapidly recover." 6 



in 



. . . This was 1930; it was, in Elmer Davis's phrase, the Second Year of 
the Abolition of Poverty. And it introduced thousands of Americans to a new 

3 J. T. Adams, "Presidential Prosperity," Harper's, Aug. 1930; "The Hoover Happiness 
Boys," Nation, June 18, 1930; "Prophet Lamont," New Republic, Nov. 5, 1930; Julius 
Klem, "It's Great To Be a Young Man Today," American Magazine, Feb. 1930. For 
Hoover's March 7 statement (my italics) New York Times, March 8, 1930; this im 
portant statement is oddly not included in Hoover's collected State Papers nor mentioned 
in the other semiofficial accounts of the Hoover administration. 

4 For example, in Aug. 1930, Professor Charles E. Persons resigned from the Census 
Bureau in protest against statistical techniques designed to minimize and obscure the 
number of unemployed (New York Times, Aug. 16, 1930). 

5 J. K. Galbraith, The Great Crash (Boston, 1955), 144; Will Rogers, The Autobiog 
raphy of Will Rogers, Donald Day, ed. (Boston, 1949), 232; Gilbert Seldes, The Years 
of the Locust (Boston, 1933), 63. 

6 Hoover, State Papers, I, 289-96. 
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and humiliating mode of existence life on the relief rolls. Most of the unem 
ployed held out as long as they could. But, with savings gone, credit ex 
hausted, work unobtainable, there seemed no alternative save to subdue pride 
and face reality. 

The system was, in the main, one of local poor relief, supplemented by the 
resources of private welfare agencies. Even in 1929 public funds paid three- 
quarters of the nation's relief bill; by 1932, the proportion rose to four-fifths. 
In larger cities, the social workers had had some success in improving stand 
ards of relief care, replacing the old "overseers of the poor" by public welfare 
departments. But in smaller communities, there was often no alternative to the 
poorhouse. And the whole patchwork system had an underlying futility: it 
was addressed to the care of unemployables those who could not work in 
any condition and not at all to the relief of mass unemployment. 7 

No other modern nation had in 1930 such feeble and confused provisions 
for the jobless. But the President had no doubt about the adequacy of the 
system for the winter of 1930-31. He told the American Federation of Labor 
in October that his antidepression policies had had astonishing success, and 
that workingmen should find inspiration in the devotion "of our great manu 
facturers, our railways, utilities, business houses, and public officials." Later 
in the month, rebuking those who were demanding a special session of Con 
gress, the President reaffirmed his confidence that the nation's "sense of volun 
tary organization and community service" could take care of the unemployed. 8 

Yet, a week before, he had appointed an Emergency Committee for Em 
ployment under the direction of Colonel Arthur Woods, who had been active 
in the relief field during the depression of 1921. Hoover was reluctant to do 
even this, fearing that such action would magnify the emergency; and he in 
formed the Committee that unemployment was strictly a local responsibility. 9 
The Committee's function in consequence became that of advice and exhorta 
tion. Colonel Woods, a man of vigor, wanted to do more. He submitted to the 
President a draft message to Congress calling for a public works program, in 
cluding slum clearance, low-cost housing, and rural electrification. Woods and 
his Committee also favored Senator Robert F. Wagner's bills proposing the 
advance planning of public works and setting up a national employment serv- 

7 J. C. Brown, Public Relief, 1929-1939 (New York, 1940), 429. 

8 Hoover, State Papers, I, 391, 395, 405. 

9 For Hoover's reluctance, see "Formation of Committee," interview with E. P. Hayes 
and E. L. Bernays, Feb. 26, 1931, Hopkins Papers. The local theory of unemployment 
was carried to an absurd extent. On Aug. 25, 1931, T. T. Craven, the Chief Co 
ordinator of the Federal Coordinating Service, sent a directive to All Area Coordinators, 
reminding them: "All reference to the Federal business associations, the Federal Co 
ordinating Service and to the Federal Government should be avoided, both directly and 
by implication. As stated before, the problem of relief is local and personal and this 
service is being used as a channel of communication only." (Hopkins Papers) 
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ice. But the President, rejecting the Woods program, addressed Congress 
with his usual optimism. Getting nowhere, Woods saw the Committee through 
the winter and resigned in April 193 1. 10 

Other events began to define the President's position. In the summer of 
1930 a prolonged drought killed cattle and crops throughout the Southwest. 
This was Hoover's sort of problem Belgium all over again, so much more 
concrete than the irritating and intangible issues of depression. "To overcom 
ing the drought," reported Mark Sullivan, Hoover's intimate among the news 
papermen, "President Hoover turned with something like a sense of relief, 
almost of pleasure." n With echoes of his old confidence, he organized a 
program of assistance and asked Congress to appropriate money for govern 
ment loans to enable farmers to buy seed, fertilizer, and cattle feed. 

Democratic senators promptly sought to apply the Hoover program to 
human beings as well as livestock. Thus the old Wilsonian, William G. Mc- 
Adoo, now senator from California, suggested that wheat purchased by the 
Farm Board be distributed to the unemployed. But Hoover reaffirmed his 
unwavering opposition to such proposals. The opposition, fighting back, 
taunted the President without mercy. He considered it wise to feed starving 
cattle, they said, but wicked to feed starving men, women, and children. He 
had fed the Belgians and the Germans, but would not feed his own country 
men. Hurt and distressed, the President, in February 1931, issued a deeply 
felt statement. If America meant anything, he suggested, it meant the princi 
ples of individual and local responsibility and mutual self-help. If we break 
down these principles, we "have struck at the roots of self-government." 
Should federal aid be the only alternative to starvation, then federal aid we 
must have; but "I have faith in the American people that such a day shall 
not come." 12 



IV 

And so the nation staggered into the second winter of the depression, and 
unemployment began to settle into a way of life. The weather was glorious 
much of the winter clear, light air, brilliant sunlight, dry, frosty snow. But 
the cold was bitter in unheated tenements, in the flophouses smelling of sweat 
and Lysol, in the parks, in empty freight cars, along the windy waterfronts. 
With no money left for rent, unemployed men and their entire families began 
to build shacks where they could find unoccupied land. Along the railroad 

10 E. P. Hayes, Activities of the President's Emergency Committee for Employment 
(Concord, N.H., 1936), 43, 141-44; H. L. Hopkins, Spending to Save (New York, 1936), 
21-25. 

11 Mark Sullivan, "The Case For the Administration," Fortune, July 1932. 

12 Hoover, State Papers, I, 496-99. 
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embankment, beside the garbage incinerator, in the city dumps, there ap 
peared towns of tarpaper and tin, old packing boxes and old car bodies. Some 
shanties were neat and scrubbed; cleanliness at least was free; but others were 
squalid beyond belief, with the smell of decay and surrender. Symbols of the 
New Era, these communities quickly received their sardonic name: they were 
called Hoovervilles. And, indeed, it was in many cases only the fortunate who 
could find Hoovervilles. The unfortunate spent their nights huddled together 
in doorways, in empty packing cases, in boxcars. 

At the breadlines and soup kitchens, hours of waiting would produce a 
bowl of mush, often without milk or sugar, and a tin cup of coffee. The vapors 
from the huge steam cookers mingling with the stench of wet clothes and sweat 
ing bodies made the air foul. But waiting in the soup kitchen was better than 
the scavenging in the dump. Citizens of Chicago, in this second winter, could 
be seen digging into heaps of refuse with sticks and hands as soon as the gar 
bage trucks pulled out. On June 30, 1931, the Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry reported that nearly one-quarter of the labor force of the 
state was out of work. Clarence Pickett of the Friends found schools where 
85, 90, even 99 per cent of the children were underweight, and, in conse 
quence, drowsy and lethargic. "Have you ever heard a hungry child cry?" 
asked Lillian Wald of Henry Street. "Have you seen the uncontrollable trem 
bling of parents who have gone half starved for weeks so that the children 
may have food?" ia 

And still unemployment grew from 4,000,000 in March 1930 to 8,000,- 
000 in March 1931. And, more and more, the community found the relief 
problem beyond its capacity to handle. Local fiscal sources were drying up; 
local credit was vanishing; towns and counties found they could tax or borrow 
less and less. Some states had constitutional prohibitions against the use of 
state funds for home relief. And states too were on the verge of exhausting 
their tax possibilities; the general property tax had almost reached its limit, 
and, as income fell, the income tax, for the few states that had it, brought in 
declining amounts. 

The burdens of private charity were meanwhile falling ever more heavily 
on the poor themselves. Emergency relief committees talked virtuously of the 
staggering of work and the "sharing" of jobs. But men working a day less a 
week to provide jobs for other workers were obviously contributing a portion 
of their own meager wages to relief while their employers contributed nothing. 
And, even when employers joined in company campaigns of voluntary dona 
tions, it was too often under the principle used in the Insull group, by which 

13 Congressional hearings; Hugo Johanson, "Bread Line," Atlantic, Aug. 1936; Edmund 
Wilson, Travels in Two Democracies (New York, 1936), 30-31; C. R. Walker, "Relief 
and Revolution," Forum, Aug. 1932; R. L. Duffus, Lillian Wald (New York, 1938), 
287-88, 349-50. 
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all, whether top executives or unskilled workers, threw in one day's pay a 
month. The real recipients of the dole, wrote Professor Sumner H. Slichter of 
Harvard, were not the men lining up to receive a nickel from the Franciscan 
Fathers, but "the great industries of America," paying part of their labor 
overhead by taxing the wages of their employees. 14 

As the number of unemployed grew, the standards of relief care declined. 
More and more it seemed as if the burden was too great for individual com 
munities to carry longer. In the fall of 1931 Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt 
of New York established a state emergency relief administration; other states 
followed this example. Effective relief, said William Allen White in September 
1931, would be "the only way to keep down barricades in the streets this whi 
ter and the use of force which will brutalize labor and impregnate it with 
revolution in America for a generation." 15 



But President Hoover announced that a nation-wide survey had convinced 
him that state and local organizations could meet relief needs in the coming 
winter. Giving ground slightly, he then appointed a new committee to super 
sede the old Woods committee. This was the President's Organization on 
Unemployment Relief, headed by Walter S. Gifford, president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. Gifford accepted the thesis of local re 
sponsibility with far more enthusiasm than Woods; and his main contribution 
was an advertising campaign designed to stimulate private charity. "Between 
October 18 and November 25," said Gifford and Owen D. Young hi a joint 
statement, "America will feel the thrill of a great spiritual experience." Char 
ity, the campaign hopefully suggested, could even inspire a new love between 
husband and wife. 

On matters which might have fallen more directly within his responsibility, 
Gifford displayed indifference. Early in January 1932, after nearly five months 
in office, Gifford appeared before a committee of the Senate. There, under 
the incredulous questions of Robert M. La Follette, Jr., of Wisconsin and 
Edward P. Costigan of Colorado, Gifford disclosed imperturbably that he did 
not know how many people were idle, that he did not know how many 
were receiving aid, that he did not know what the standards of assistance 
were in the various states, that he did not know how much money had been 
raised in his own campaign, that he knew nothing of the ability of local 
communities to raise relief funds either through borrowing or taxation, that 

14 S. H. Slichter, "Doles for Employers," New Republic, Dec. 31, 1930. 

15 White to William Green, Sept. 1, 1931, in W. A. White, Selected Letters . . . 
1899-1943, Walter Johnson, ed. (New York, 1947), 317. 
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he did not know what relief needs were either in urban or rural areas, that he 
did not consider most of this information as of much importance to his job; 
but that, just the same, he had no question in his mind as to the capacity of 
the communities to meet the relief problem. "I hope you are not criticizing 
me for looking at life optimistically," he said plaintively. And,, when Costigan 
asked him to supply the committee with the reports on which his optimism 
was based, Gifford replied, "I have none, Senator." 

But on one question Gifford was clear: he was against federal aid. Should 
we not be concerned, asked La Follette, if the people in Philadelphia were re 
ceiving inadequate aid? As human beings, yes, said Gifford, adding incoher 
ently, "but whether we should be concerned in the Federal Government offi 
cially with it, unless it is so bad it is obviously scandalous, and even then we 
would not be obliged to be concerned. I think there is grave danger in taking 
the determination of these things into the Federal Government." Federal aid, 
he said, would lessen the sense of local responsibility; it would reduce the size 
of private charity. His "sober and considered judgment" was that federal aid 
would be a "disservice" to the jobless; "the net result might well be that the 
unemployed who are in need would be worse instead of better off." ie 

And so, through the winter of 1931-32, the third winter of the depression, 
relief resources, public and private, dwindled toward the vanishing point. In 
few cities was there any longer pretense of meeting minimum budgetary stand 
ards. Little money was available for shoes or clothing, for medical or dental 
care, for gas or electricity. In New York City entire families were getting an 
average of $2.39 a week for relief. In Toledo the municipal commissary could 
allow only 2.14 cents per meal per person per day. In vast rural areas there 
was no relief coverage at all. "I don't want to steal," a Pennsylvania man wrote 
Governor Pinchot, "but I won't let my wife and boy cry for something to eat. 
. . . How long is this going to keep up? I cannot stand it any longer. . . . 
O, if God would only open a way." 17 



VI 

. . . The American system remained essentially a presidential system: in 
the end, all things came to the man in the White House. "His is the vital place 
of action in the system, whether he accept it or not," Woodrow Wilson once 
wrote, "and the office is the measure of the man-of his wisdom as well as of 
his force." And Herbert Hoover, as President, had far more definite ideas than 
most members of Congress about the cause and the cure of the economic crisis. 

16 Senate Manufactures Committee, Unemployment Relief: Hearings, 72 Cone 1 Sess 
(1932), 311-31. 

17 Senate Manufactures Committee, Federal Cooperation in Unemployment Relief 
Hearings, 72 Cong., 1 Sess. (1932), especially 7, 136-37. 
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The depression was caused, Hoover said repeatedly in 1929 and 1930, by 
uncontrolled speculation in the securities market leading to an "inevitable 
crash." Still, if the crash was inevitable, the securities speculation, in Hoover's 
view, was not. It had been a gratuitous indulgence by an economy of whose 
"fundamental correctness" Hoover remained as convinced as on the day of 
his acceptance address hi 1928. If the system of production and distribution 
was sound, then there was obviously no point in basic reform. The need, as 
he first saw it, was simply to seal off the rest of the economy from the shock 
effects of the Wall Street crash. The problem was, not to reorganize a defective 
structure, but to correct a healthy one. 18 

Hence his program of 1929: the support of purchasing power through at 
tempts to peg wage rates and farm prices; the stimulus of credit through Fed 
eral Reserve open-market operations and the reduction of the discount rate; 
and, most important of all, the expansion of private and public construction. 
This, the President said, was the "greatest tool which our economic system 
affords for the establishment of stability"; and he placed the responsibility for 
its use on government at all levels, as well as on private industry. Appealing in 
late 1929 to governors to increase state programs, Hoover pledged that "the 
Federal Government will exert itself to the utmost within its own province." 19 

For months the verbal encouragement of public works remained Hoover's 
chief weapon. In January 1930, he said that total construction spending for 
the year would be larger than in the boom year of 1929. In May he said that 
the acceleration of the construction program had been "successful beyond our 
hopes." But, while the President and other officials were making their cheer 
ful forecasts, private outlays for construction actually fell off hi 1930 by over 
$2 billion, and public outlays rose by a bare $400 million. In 1931 private 
outlays declined another $2 billion; by 1932, they were down almost to one- 
quarter of what they had been in 1926. And, while the federal contribution to 
construction expenditures steadily increased, reaching half a billion dollars in 
1932, the total of public construction steadily declined, as state and local 
governments ran out of money. In 1932 total public construction was nearly 
a billion dollars less than it had been in 1930. 20 

There were several reasons for the collapse of the public works effort. 
Despite all the talk about the "construction reserve" ever since the Unemploy 
ment Conference of 1922 [1921] * nothing had been done, in Hoover's De 
partment of Commerce or elsewhere, to establish a reserve fund or to work 

18 Hoover, State Papers, I, 145, 181, 290; Herbert Hoover, The New Day (Stanford 
University, 1928), 30. 

19 Hoover, State Papers, I, 137, 182. 

20 Historical Statistics, Ser. H 1-26, H 33-35. 

* Editor's note: The President's Conference on Unemployment was called by Presi 
dent Harding in 1921, in the midst of the post-war recession, at the behest of Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover. 
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out a shelf of projects. Nor was there now the executive energy in the admini 
stration to push a public works program through. Mellon had always scoffed 
at the idea, and Hoover himself became at crucial moments a victim of his 
own optimism. In June 1930, a delegation headed by Dr. John A. Ryan of 
the National Catholic Welfare Council and Amos Pinchot urged on the Presi 
dent immediate expansion of federal public works. Hoover, listening with the 
exasperation of a man who knew the situation far better than his visitors, told 
the group that the interview was unnecessary. The tide had turned. Unemploy 
ment was declining. Business was expanding its activities. The government 
had the situation fully under control. Public works? "Gentlemen," the Presi 
dent said, "you have come sixty days too late. The depression is over." 21 



vn 

Most important, the public works theory was fighting a losing battle in 
Hoover's mind against his mounting concern for the budget. For a time, this 
internal debate led to a dizzying alternation between presidential statements 
calling for more public works and presidential statements warning against 
more public expenditures. But as national income continued to sink through 
1930, so did tax collections. Though the Treasury could still report a surplus 
of nearly $200 million for 1930, it was evident that the nation was headed for 
a deficit in 1931. As the deficit came nearer, Hoover became increasingly pre 
occupied with what he actually defined as "the primary duty of the Govern 
ment., that is, to hold expenditures within our income." More and more, the 
growing federal debt seemed the primary threat to recovery. "For the Govern 
ment to finance by bond issues," Hoover declared in December 1930, "de 
prives industry and agriculture of just that much capital for its own use and 
for employment. Prosperity cannot be restored by raids upon the public Treas 
ury." 

Tax revenues continued to fall in 1931; and the federal deficit that year was 
almost a billion dollars the largest peacetime deficit in American history. 
With national income still going down, the prospect for 1932 was even more 
dismal; the deficit might well end up three times as great. Hoover now re 
doubled his efforts. He demanded the most rigid retrenchment in government. 
He called for an increase in taxes. He denounced proposals for public spend- 

21 Amos Pinchot, "We Met Mr. Hoover," Nation, Jan. 14, 1931; testimony of J. A. 
Ryan, Senate Banking and Currency Committee, Further Unemployment Relief Through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation: Hearings, 72 Cong., 2 Sess. (1933), 144; Mellon 
to W. L. Jones, June 18, 1929, in Federal Employment Stabilization Board' Papers 
National Archives; W. T. Foster, "The Bill for Hard Times," Survey Graphic, April 
1936; Senate Education and Labor Committee, Establishment of Administration of Public 
Works: Hearings, 72 Cong., 1 Sess. (1932), especially 107-15. 
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ing. "Nothing," he said flatly in November 1931, "will contribute more to the 
return of prosperity than to maintain the sound fiscal position of the Federal 
Government." In December 1931 he formally repudiated the contention, once 
his own, that further expansion of public works would aid recovery. 22 

Fear of the deficit became an obsession in 1932. When Wagner and Garner 
urged Congress to increase public spending, Hoover harshly questioned their 
motives and assailed their programs "the most gigantic pork barrel ever pro 
posed to the American Congress," "an unexampled raid on the public Treas 
ury." Vetoing the Garner-Wagner relief bill, he wrote, "Never before has so 
dangerous a suggestion been seriously made to our country." Others pointed 
out that his own policy of raising taxes and cutting government spending could 
only reduce purchasing power still further; but the President replied in a 
crescendo of statements twenty of them from December to May alone re 
iterating what was becoming his single theme. "The absolute necessity of a 
balanced budget" (March 25) was "the most essential factor to economic 
recovery" (May 5), "the imperative and immediate step" (May 13), "indis 
pensable" (May 21), "the first necessity of the Nation" (August 11), "the 
foundation of all public and private financial stability" (August II). 23 



vin 

The infatuation with the balanced budget thus destroyed the major plank 
of Hoover's first antidepression program the expansion of public works. 24 
In the meantime, the President was moving toward a radically new diagnosis 
of the depression. The theory of 1929 that the breakdown was the inevitable 
result of uncontrolled domestic speculation was perhaps coming to seem 
irksome, possibly because it fixed responsibility too squarely on the American 
business community. In October 1930, Hoover suddenly discovered that the 
roots of the depression lay "only partly in the United States." The major 
cause, he now felt, had been the over-production of raw materials abroad, 
leading to lower prices and reduced buying power in foreign countries and 
thus to reduced foreign purchases in America. The actual decline of the for 
eign trade balance in 1930 was less than $60 million, a sum which hardly ex 
plained the collapse of the American economy; but, despite statistics, the 
President grew rapidly more confident of his new thesis. In December he 

22 Hoover, State Papers, I, 240, 578; II, 28, 459-60; W. S. Myers and W. H Newton, 
The Hoover Administration: A Documented Narrative (New York, 1936), 156-57. 

23 Hoover, State Papers, II, 106, 148, 149, 175, 189, 194, 196, 232. 

24 The act setting up the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 1932 authorized a 
new public works effort, based on self-liquidating loans; but the administration spent 
only a small portion of the sums available under the act. See pp. 256-57. 
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said that "the major forces of the depression now lie outside of the United 
States," and by June 1931, that "the main causes . . . came not from within 
but from outside the United States." 25 

Events in Europe soon gave a touch of plausibility to the new Hoover line. 
The failure of the Kreditanstalt in Vienna in June 1931 put the international 
gold standard under intense strain. Hoover's debt moratorium that summer 
was no more than a palliative, and in September it became evident that the 
City of London could no longer defend the pound. By January 1932 about 
forty nations though not America or France had gone off gold. The world 
financial crisis increased the pressure on the American economy. 

For Hoover the restoration of the gold standard now became almost as 
indispensable as balancing the budget. Gold, he said, was a metal "enshrined 
in human instincts for over 10,000 years," and he did not mean to abandon it. 
John Maynard Keynes predicted that the curse of Midas would fall on the 
countries which clung to gold that they would suffer the disadvantages of 
costs fixed in terms of gold, while their competitors in the world market could 
enjoy the benefits of devaluation. The United States, said Keynes, was setting 
"the rest of us the problem of finding some way to do without her wheat, her 
copper, her cotton and her motor-cars"'; it was willing the destruction of its 
own export industries. But Hoover identified America's economic future with 
gold. Indeed, he later claimed that the nation had been within two weeks of 
being driven off the gold standard early in 1932 when it was saved from 
incalculable disaster by the swift action of his administration. "Never," he 
subsequently recalled perhaps a strong word for a century and a half of 
American history "was our nation in greater peril." 2e 

There remained crucial contradictions in Hoover's new internationalism. His 
attitude toward foreign debts and convertibility showed a genuine concern for 
the world financial community. But the world financial community seemed to 
him somehow separate from the world trading community. He never quite put 
the two ideas together. Even when he spoke, in the same sentence, of the Amer 
ican economy both as "self-contained" and as vulnerable to "shocks and set 
backs from abroad," he apparently saw no inconsistencies. The result was that 
his gold and tariff policies worked at cross-purposes. While with one hand he 
tried to maintain convertibility, with the other he raised American tariffs, 
evidently not understanding that exchange depreciation and import duties 
might be alternative means of achieving the same end. 

The gold standard which Hoover sought so earnestly to protect in 1932 he 

25 Historical Statistics, Ser. M 55; Hoover, State Papers, I, 376, 429, 574. 

26 J. M. Keynes, Essays on Persuasion (London, 1931), 292-93; Herbert Hoover, 
Addresses Upon the American Road, 1933-1938 (New York, 1938), 30. For the gold 
crisis controversy, see Myers and Newton, Hoover Administration, 79, 159-73, and 
Rixey Smith and Norman Beasley, Carter Glass (New York, 1939), 317-20. 
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had in fact already gravely wounded when he signed the tariff of 1930. Denied 
the opportunity to earn dollars in the American market, many nations had no 
choice but to protect themselves against American exports. Thus Italy, Spain, 
France, Britain, Canada were quick to raise barriers against American goods. 
The drift toward economic nationalism threatened not only the world trading 
community but the world financial community as well. Yet 1932 found Hoover 
combining his international theory of depression with a stout defense of pro 
tective tariffs. The suggestion of reciprocal trade agreements he rejected as 
"a violation of American principles." 27 



rx 

By 1932 Hoover had moved from the New Era philosophy, with its empha 
sis on maintaining purchasing power in the American economy, toward some 
thing much closer to old-fashioned laissez faire, where faith in a balanced 
budget and the gold standard was tempered only by a commitment to pro 
tectionism. This evolution was assisted by the growing influence of the Under 
secretary of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills of New York, who became Secre 
tary in February 1932, when Hoover finally induced Mellon to go to London 
as Ambassador. But it was evident to Hoover and Mills that the balanced 
budget and the gold standard, while primary, were not enough by themselves. 
Something also had to be done to protect the business of the nation against 
threatening bankruptcy and liquidation. 

One possible approach was that suggested by Gerard Swope and H. I. 
Harriman.* There were reasons for supposing that the President might look 
with favor on industrial planning. After all, no one had done more in the 
twenties to foster the trade association and to advocate self-government in 
industry than Hoover, and few men had seemed to care less about the Sherman 
Act. Even as President, he had questioned "destructive competition," sug 
gested the revision of the antitrust laws, and called for "the development of 
cooperative spirit and responsibility in the American business world . . . 
such that the business of the country itself could and should assume the re 
sponsibility for the mobilization of the industrial and commercial agencies." 
"Self-government outside of political government," he told the American 

27 Hoover, State Papers, II, 46, 397. 

* Editor's note: The Swope plan, named after Gerard Swope, the president of General 
Electric, called for the organization of interstate firms with more than fifty employees 
into trade associations which could co-ordinate production and consumption and stabi 
lize prices. The companies concerned would adopt pension and unemployment insurance 
plans which would be financed and managed by both the employers and the employees. 
A national economic council was to be established at the apex of the system. 

Henry I. Harriman, the president of the United States Chamber of Commerce, be 
lieved in the cartelization of the economy and the concomitant suspension of the anti 
trust laws, 
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Banking Association in 1930, "is the truest form of self-government." But 
perhaps the Swope and Harriman proposals implied too much in the way of 
reorganizing the fundamentally sound economic system. In any case, he dis 
missed the Swope plan as "the most gigantic proposal of monopoly ever made 
in history" and the Chamber of Commerce plan as "sheer fascism." 28 Evi 
dently self-government outside of political government could be carried too 
far. 

If the structure of business was not to be reorganized, the alternative was to 
guarantee the existing structure. The President was disappointed in his early 
hope that the New York banking community might bolster the credit system 
on its own, as it had in previous crises. Only twice during the depression, as 
he saw it, had the New York bankers come together for organized coopera 
tion in an important way once to save the reichsmark, once to save the 
pound. Counting on similar action in support of American business, Hoover 
summoned leading bankers to secret meetings in the fall of 1931, and invited 
them to pool their funds in order to provide a credit reserve for their weaker 
brethren. To his chagrin, most of the group insisted that this was the govern 
ment's responsibility. "I returned to the White House after midnight," Hoover 
later wrote, "more depressed than ever before." After consideration, the 
bankers did agree to try the National Credit Association idea. But their hearts 
were not in it; and a few weeks later the project was an evident failure. 29 

In the meantime, Eugene Meyer, whom Hoover had appointed governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board in 1930, had been advocating a new plan. Meyer 
wanted to revive his old War Finance Corporation in the guise of a Recon 
struction Finance Corporation, empowered to make loans to banks, railroads, 
and insurance companies. With the National Credit Association fiasco behind 
him, Hoover now reluctantly accepted the Meyer proposal. He still objected 
to an ambitious lending program, but he hoped that the passage of the legisla 
tion would by itself reassure the credit system and restore confidence. "I look 
upon it," Ogden Mills said of the RFC, "as an insurance measure more than 
anything else. I think its very existence will have a great effect psychologically, 
and the sooner it is created, the less use we will have to make of it." 30 



The RFC thus became in 1932 the administration's new weapon against 
the depression. It faced an increasingly critical situation. Banks were closing 

28 Hoover, State Papers, I, 136, 382, 394, 437; Hoover, Memoirs, III, 334, 420- Myers 
and Newton, Hoover Administration, 119, 155. 

29 Mark Sullivan, "Storm Over Washington," Saturday Evening Post April 1 1933- 
Hoover, Memoirs, III, 84-88, 97. ' 

3a Senate Banking and Currency Committee, Creation of a Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation: Hearings, 72 Cong., 1 Sess. (1932), 40. 
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their doors nearly 2300 suspended in 1931 alone, and anxious depositors 
were beginning to withdraw their savings from banks that were still open. In 
the meantime, the flight of gold from the country, as foreign investors threw 
their American securities on the market and took gold in exchange, drew 
further on the metallic reserve. When the RFC went into operation in Febru 
ary 1932, the total reserves of the Federal Reserve member banks had fallen 
to within $50 million of the lowest amount allowed by law. 31 

But the RFC leadership Eugene Meyer as chairman, Charles G. Dawes 
as president were not ready for vigorous action. During the year, the agency 
succeeded in disbursing only about $1.5 billion of its $2 billion, and the great 
bulk of this money went to banks and trust companies. Even this transfusion 
was not as effective as it should have been; for the RFC was authorized only 
to make loans to banks, not to purchase their stock; and the great need for 
banks was not more indebtedness but more capital. "For a fatal year and a 
half," Russell Leffingwell of Morgan's later observed, "the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation continued to lend money to the banks on adequate col 
lateral security and gradually bankrupted them in the effort to save them." 32 

For the first five months, RFC operations were kept secret to some extent, 
even from the Democrats whom the RFC law required to be appointed to the 
board of directors. "Several months passed," Jesse Jones of Texas, the domi 
nant Democrat in RFC, wrote later, "before Chairman Meyer and Secretary 
Mills seemed to think it necessary to regard the Democratic directors as their 
equals. . . . Apparently they expected us blindly to do their bidding." And, 
if it was bad to tell things to the Democratic directors, it was even worse to 
tell them to the people. In particular, Hoover objected to the publication of 
RFC loans on the ground that publicity might invite the very disasters the 
run on the bank, for example which the loans were intended to prevent. 
Jones, however, received this argument with skepticism. And the President 
did not strengthen his case by using secrecy to obscure the character of RFC 
loan policy. 

In signing the bill, Hoover had declared that RFC was "not created for the 
aid of big industries or big banks." Statements issued in the 'first months of 
operation conveyed the impression that the agency was concentrating on help 
for the little fellow. But in July 1932, John Garner secured the passage of 
an amendment compelling the RFC to report its loans to Congress. An analy 
sis of the loans outstanding now put a different face on the official statements. 
Thus Hoover's claim in April that the RFC had loaned $126 million to banks 
in 45 states took on a less virtuous aspect when it was discovered that over 
half this sum had gone to three large banks. 

31 J. H. Jones, Fifty Billion Dollars (New York, 1951), 14-15. 

32 Leffingwell to Alexander Sachs, Jan. 4, 1935, Roosevelt Papers. 
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Charges of favoritism in the distribution of loans increased criticism of the 
RFC. In June Dawes suddenly resigned, announcing that he must return to 
Chicago to take charge of the affairs of the Central Republic Bank. A few 
weeks later the RFC loaned Dawes's bank $90 million; this was at a time when 
its total deposits amounted to only $95 million. Even this loan could not save 
the bank, which soon was forced into reorganization, though in time, and 
after litigation, the loan was repaid to the RFC. The circumstances by which 
Dawes's bank received prompt assistance from the agency he had just left 
while the unemployed were denied federal aid roused natural speculation. So 
too did the disclosure that Atlee Pomerene, Dawes's successor, had authorized 
a loan of $12 million to a Cleveland bank of which he was director. When 
John T. Flynn published these facts early in 1933, President Hoover's secrecy 
policy seemed to many wholly disreputable. And, to support this impression, 
the loans to big banks were tapered off as soon as the secrecy provisions were 
ended. 33 



XI 

The administration's special concern for business was natural enough. "The 
sole function of government," Hoover said in the fall of 1931, "is to bring 
about a condition of affairs favorable to the beneficial development of private 
enterprise." Let business recover, Hoover believed, and recovery for the rest 
of the nation the worker, the fanner, the unemployed would come in due 
course. 

Thus the plight of labor received little direct attention. By September 1931 
the President was forced to abandon his early effort to maintain wage rates. 
When the Norris-La Guardia bill outlawing yellow-dog contracts came up in 
1932, the administration greeted it without enthusiasm. Republicans de 
nounced it in Congress; and Hoover's Secretary of Labor, in a meeting with 
the counsel of the National Association of Manufacturers, even offered Donald 
Richberg a federal judgeship if he would abandon support of the measure. 
Richberg spurned the suggestion, and Congress finally passed the bill, Hoover 
appending a glum signature. In August 1932, when Hoover called together 
Business and Industrial Committees from the twelve Federal Reserve Districts 
to organize "a concerted program of action along the whole economic front," 
he did not think to ask labor representatives. 34 

At the start, the farmers received somewhat more attention. Depression 

33 Hoover, State Papers, II, 106; Jones, Fifty Billion, 517, 72-83; J. T. Flynn, "Inside 
the RFC," Harper's, Jan. 1933. 

34 Hoover, State Papers, II, 8-9; New York Times, Oct. 19, 20, 1932; Myers and 
Newton, Hoover Administration, 242. 
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suddenly brought into prominence what had been a peripheral part of the 
original Farm Board program that is, the stabilization corporations, designed 
to support farm prices by holding temporary crop surpluses off the market. 
This stabilization system, however, had been intended as a means of ironing 
out minor crop variations, not of dealing with major surpluses. Any effect the 
Board's purchases of wheat and cotton had in maintaining prices in 1930 was 
quickly offset by the encouragement stiffening prices offered to new produc 
tion, as well as by the continuing decline in demand. It became rapidly clear 
that price support could not work without production control. 

In January 1930 the Board began to warn that it could not "protect farm 
ers when they deliberately over-plant." By midsummer Alex Legge, president 
of International Harvester, whom Hoover had made chairman of the Board, 
and Secretary of Agriculture Arthur Hyde launched a campaign for volun 
tary acreage reduction. To cotton farmers, the Board suggested that they 
plow up every third row. To wheat farmers, it urged reduced sowing. But most 
farmers, having no assurance that their neighbors would reduce their planting, 
or perhaps thinking that they would, went on producing in the hope of cashing 
in on prospective higher prices. 

"I believe," said Hyde, "in controlled production." But, he hastily added, 
"such control, in my judgment, must come about by voluntary action of the 
farmers themselves, and not by mandate of law." Yet in a few months the 
Board itself conceded that voluntary methods would not work because of the 
"individualistic character" of the American farmer. "While there are still a 
few of the agricultural leaders who lower their voices when they speak of 
production control," Legge told Hoover, "yet practically all of them have ac 
cepted the principle as essential." 

But the President hated the idea of federal surplus control. He disliked al 
most as much the tentative experiments in stabilization permitted under his act 
of 1929. "Even indirect purchase and sale of commodities," he said, "is [sic] 
absolutely opposed to my theory of government." And so the Hoover farm 
policy declined into self-inflicted impotence. By mid-1931, the Board aban 
doned its price support efforts and devoted itself to the task of disposing of its 
holdings. Thereafter the administration watched farm prices fall with helpless 
defeatism. 35 

35 Federal Farm Board, Second Annual Report, 492, 514, 526; Legge to Hoover, 
March 5, 1931, in Forrest Crissey, Alexander Legge (Chicago, 1936), 206; A. M. Hyde, 
"The Agricultural Teeter Board," Review of Reviews, Oct. 1931; Hoover, State Papers, 
II, 312; O. H. Kile, The Farm Bureau Through Three Decades (Baltimore, 1948), 166- 
68; Lawrence Sullivan, "The Curse of Plenty," Outlook, Sept. 3, 1930; Russell Lord, 
"The Forced March of the Farmers,' 1 Survey Graphic, April 1936; Theodore Norman, 
"The Federal Farm Board" (Ph.D. Thesis, Harvard University). 
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The same belief that government should concentrate on aid to business led 
the President to continue to resist proposals for federal action on behalf of 
the unemployed. As the third winter of the depression approached, Hoover's 
principle began to receive new challenges. "We shall help the railroad; we 
shall help the financial institutions; and I agree that we should," said Senator 
Wagner. "But is there any reason why we should not likewise extend a help 
ing hand to that forlorn American, in every village and every city of the 
United States, who has been without wages since 1929? Must he alone carry 
the cross of individual responsibility?" Nor was the argument that relief was 
a local problem as persuasive as it had been in 1929 or 1930. The administra 
tion did not tell General Dawes, noted Edith Abbott, the social worker, that 
he should seek assistance for his bank from the Chicago city council. 36 

The La Follette-Costigan bill, with its provisions for federal grants to 
states for relief purposes, was beaten in February 1932. But Senator Wagner 
and Congressman Henry T. Rainey, the Democratic leader in the House, began 
a new fight in the spring for alternative forms of federal aid. When Joseph T. 
Robinson of Arkansas, the Democratic leader in the Senate, proposed in May 
a federal bond issue of over $2 billion to subsidize self-liquidating public 
works, and Al Smith, Bernard Baruch, and Owen D. Young promptly backed 
the project, Hoover, his hand forced, came up with a counterproposal of his 
own, making the RFC -the instrumentality of federal assistance. 37 

The first result of the jockeying between the Democrats and White House 
was the passage of the Wagner-Garner bill, which added to its spending pro 
posals a provision enlarging the lending authority of the RFC by $300 million 
for loans to supplement local relief in needy states. Though Hoover favored 
this provision, as well as a provision enabling the RFC to undertake a program 
of self-liquidating loans, he objected to other aspects of the bill and vetoed it. 
When these provisions were enacted in a slightly different form a week later, 
the President accepted them, thereby approving the Emergency Relief Act of 
1932. The use of loans, repayable with interest in July 1935, maintained to his 
satisfaction the pretense of local responsibility. It was evident in any case that 
the administration proposed to construe its new powers as narrowly as possible. 

"These loans," the President said, "are to be based upon absolute need and 
evidence of financial exhaustion. I do not expect any state to resort to it except 
as a last extremity." From the White House viewpoint, the RFC was to dis 
charge a banking function. When Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, pointing 

36 Wagner in the Senate, Congressional Record, 72 Cong., 1 Sess. (Jan. 15 1932)- 
Edith Abbott, "The Fallacy of Local Relief,'* New Republic Nov 9 1932 

37 New York Times, May 12, 13, 1932. 
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out that the expenditure of $60 million among the more than one million 
jobless in his state would give each of them only 13 cents worth of food per 
day for a year, applied for the sum of $45 million, the RFC, after due delib 
eration, made about $11 million available. By the end of the year, only $30 
million of the $300 million was allotted for relief, and even less for public 
works. 38 



xni 

The President stood manfully by his principles. But it remains unclear both 
from his statements at the time and from his subsequent recollections what his 
actual picture was of the state of his nation. Years later he wrote, "Many per 
sons left their jobs for the more profitable one of selling apples." This sentence 
perhaps epitomized the presidential incredulity before the depression. If people 
sold apples on the street corners, it must have been because they could make 
more money doing that than doing something else. What jobs there were which 
offered even less security than apple-selling did not rouse his curiosity. 

From time to time, the President produced letters from his Surgeon-General 
affecting to show that the state of public health was better in depression than 
it had been in prosperity; "no greater proof could be adduced," he liked to 
say, "that our people have been protected from hunger and cold." When the 
United Hospital Fund of New York City replied with statistics showing an 
"abnormal and progressive" increase in sickness, when the Pennsylvania Sec 
retary of Public Health reported alarming increases in malnutrition and tuber 
culosis, when the daily newspaper contained items demonstrating the effects 
of privation, the President brusquely rejected them. "Nobody is actually starv 
ing," he told newspapermen. "The hoboes, for example, are better fed than 
they have ever been. One hobo in New York got ten meals in one day." 39 

As there could be nothing basically wrong with conditions, so there could 
be nothing basically wrong with the economic mechanism. The problems thus 
lay in the area of psychology, not economics. As Ogden Mills put it, "There is 
more to fear from frozen minds than from frozen assets." Something of this 
feeling undoubtedly lay behind the optimistic exhortations of 1930. When the 
economy failed to respond to pep talks, the President looked for other stimu 
lants. "What the country needs," he told Raymond Clapper in February 1931, 
"is a good, big laugh. There seems to be a condition of hysteria. If someone 

38 Hoover, State Papers, II, 236; Senate Banking and Currency Committee, Unem 
ployment Relief: Hearings, 72 Cong., 1 Sess. (1932), 18; Alfred E. Smith, "The New 
Outlook," New Outlook, Oct. 1932; Abbott, "Fallacy of Local Relief"; J. C. Brown, 
Public Relief, 1929-1939 (New York, 1940), 126. 

39 Hoover, Memoirs, III, 195; Hoover, State Papers, I, 608, II, 45, 101; Sen. Man. 
Com., Unemployment Relief } 116-17; O. E. Clapper, Washington Tapestry (New York, 
1946), 3^. 
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could get off a good joke every ten days, I think our troubles would be over." 
He said the same thing to Weber and Fields. In 1932 he asked Will Rogers to 
think up a joke that would stop hoarding. To Rudy Vallee, the crooner, he 
said, "If you can sing a song that would make people forget their troubles and 
the Depression, I'll give you a medal." And to Christopher Morley: "Perhaps 
what this country needs is a great poem. ... I keep looking for it, but I 
don't see it. Sometimes a great poem can do more than legislation." 40 

No President ever worked harder. Up at six, he threw on old clothes for his 
only bout of exercise his seven-o'clock session with his "medicine ball cabi 
net." For thirty or forty minutes he fired the ball hard back and forth with a 
group of friends; then breakfast; and he was in his office by eight-thirty. It was 
characteristic that he was the first President to have a phone on his desk. 
From breakfast until bedtime at eleven, he labored without stint, smoking 
long, thick cigars as worry etched new lines into his gray face and his eyes 
became strained and bloodshot. "I am so tired," he sometimes said, "that 
every bone in my body aches." His manner grew increasingly preoccupied and 
dour. As he walked about the White House, he rarely spoke to the servants; 
"never a good-morning or even a nod of the head," said Ike Hoover, the 
White House usher. If someone addressed him, a low murmur came in reply, 
almost as if dragged out by force. He rarely looked at people in conversation, 
instead shuffling papers on his desk and doodling on blank sheets. He had no 
capacity for relaxation and was irritated by interruption. "There was always a 
frown on his face and a look of worry," said Ike Hoover; he "never laughed 
aloud." One of his secretaries remonstrated with him over his lack of small 
talk. Said the President sternly, "I have other things to do when a nation is 
on fire." 41 



XIV 

Hoover was, as William Allen White said, "constitutionally gloomy, a con 
genital pessimist who always saw the doleful side of any situation." "He wor 
ried more than any President," said Ike Hoover. The Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, regretted his chiefs fatal preference for "seeing the dark side 
first." Stimson, noting "the ever present feeling of gloom that pervades every 
thing connected with the administration," could not remember a single joke 

40 S. J. Woolf, "Mills Weighs Our Problems," New York Times Magazine, Feb. 28, 
1932; Clapper, Washington Tapestry, 3-4; Will Rogers, The Autobiography of Will 
Rogers, Donald Day, ed. (Boston, 1949), 275; Time, April 4, 1932; Christopher Morley, 
"What the President Reads," Saturday Review of Literature, Sept. 24, 1932. 

41 T. G. Joslin, Hoover Off the Record (New York, 1934), 4, 6, 55, 318, 194; I. H. 
Hoover, Forty-Two Years in the White House (Boston, 1934), 184, 233, 250, 267, 323; 
Donald Richberg, My Hero (New York, 1954), 149-50. 
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cracked in a year and a half of Cabinet meetings. One private session with the 
President seemed to the Secretary of State "like sitting in a bath of ink." 42 



xv 

. . . The gloom and insecurity communicated itself to the nation. A people 
looking for leadership could not but respond with resentment. Hoover became 
the butt of a thousand bitter jokes. One told of Hoover's request to Mellon for 
the loan of a nickel to call up a friend, and of the Mellon reply: "Here's a 
dime, call up all your friends." Another asserted that there was no question 
about Hoover's being the world's greatest engineer: "in a little more than two 
years, he has drained, ditched and damned the United States." Vaudeville 
comedians, on being told that business was turning up, asked, "Is Hoover 
dead?" 

Furtive books began to appear, investigating Hoover's years in the Far East 
and in high finance, accusing him of crimes ranging from British citizenship to 
cheating the Chinese government, oppressing coolie labor, engaging in the 
slave trade, making money out of Belgian relief, and even bringing about the 
execution of Edith Cavell. The very word "Hoover" became a prefix charged 
with hate: not only "Hoovervilles," but "Hoover blankets" (newspapers 
wrapped around for warmth), "Hoover wagons" (broken-down automobiles 
hauled by mules), "Hoover flags" (empty pockets turned inside out), "Hoover 
hogs" (jackrabbits). 

The sense of popular hatred wounded the President. "It is a cruel world," 
he remarked at one point; and, again, "My men are dropping around me." 
And it also, perhaps, helped confirm his intellectual rigidities. The White 
House usher noted that, where Theodore Roosevelt and Wilson liked to send 
for people who took views different from their own, Hoover preferred to dis 
cuss matters with people whom he knew in advance would agree with him. 
Looking back twenty years later in his Memoirs, Hoover himself could see no 
mistakes committed during his presidency, no opportunities missed, no wrong 
guesses, nothing to regret. And at the time, criticism began to seem to him, 
not just the give-and-take of politics, but a dangerous threat to the American 
way of life. "He regarded some of it," Theodore Joslin, his faithful secretary, 
said, "as unpatriotic." He felt himself fighting, not just for the established 
order, but for the survival of American institutions. 43 

The ideological issue emerged with increasing clarity in the second half of 

42 W. A. White, Autobiography (New York, 1946), 515; Hoover, Forty-Two Years, 
267; H. L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, On Active Service in Peace and War (New 
York, 1948), 196, 197, 205. 

43 Joslin, Hoover, 91, 182, 34; J. N. Leonard, Three Years Down (New York, 1939), 
215-16; Hoover, Forty-Two Years, 232. 
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his administration. He felt, no doubt, genuine indignation at the behavior of 
leading businessmen. William Allen White reported that in private he grumbled 
at their perfidy and complained of their greed. "But also," White added, "be 
cause he had worked for thirty years with men of wealth, he could not publicly 
scold a million dollars, much less a hundred million." This was the America 
he respected, whatever its faults, and this America had to be preserved. His 
anger was directed rather at those who threatened to change this America, 
especially by enlarging the power of the federal government. 

Hoover had, he admitted, "no taste" for emergency powers. To avoid the 
drift toward a superstate, he wanted "to solve great problems outside of Gov 
ernment action." Victory over depression must be won "by the resolution of 
our people to fight their own battles in their own communities." For the federal 
government to assume what had been local obligations would be to under 
mine "the very basis of self-government." The question for the future, he 
believed, was whether history should be written in terms of individual respon 
sibility or of the "futile attempt to cure poverty by the enactment of law." 
Depression, he said, could not be ended "by legislative action or executive 
pronouncement. Economic wounds must be healed by the action of the cells 
of the economic body." 44 

Yet the same man who could invoke the healing processes of nature and 
warn with passion against centralization could also, in another mood, boast of 
"the most gigantic program of economic defense and counterattack ever 
evolved in the history of the Republic." For aU his faith in individualism, he 
brought great areas of the economy the banks, the railroads, the insurance 
companies, the farmers, even, toward the end, the unemployed into the orbit 
of national action. No doubt, he entered on these programs grudgingly, and 
did as little as he could to .develop their possibilities. Yet he breached the walls 
of local responsibility as had no President in American history. 

How could he be so certain where the exact line of demarcation was drawn 
between beneficent intervention and limitless evil? Senator Norris's project for 
the government ownership and operation of Muscle Shoals seemed to him, for 
example, "the negation of the ideals upon which our civilization has been 
based." 45 Yet his own projects seemed equally Bolshevistic, for example, to 
James M. Beck. In the end, Hoover, dragged despairingly along by events, 
decided that wherever he finally dug in constituted the limits of the permis 
sible. Doctrinaire by temperament, he tended to make every difference in 
degree a difference in kind and to transform questions of tactics into questions 
of principles. 

44 W. A. White, "Herbert Hoover," Saturday Evening Post, March 4 1933* Hoover 
State Papers, II, 189, I, 470, 502-3, 504, 582, II, 251 I 430-31 
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As his' term wore on, the ideological obsession grew. He had himself done 
unprecedented things to show the potentialities of national action; but anyone 
who went a step beyond transgressed the invisible line and menaced the Amer 
ican way of life. His was the tragedy of a man of high ideals whose intelligence 
froze into inflexibility and whose dedication was smitten by self-righteousness. 



VIII 

THE NEW DEAL AND THE 

AMERICAN REFORM 

TRADITION: HOW NEW 

WAS THE NEW DEAL? 



INTRODUCTION 



There seems little question that a greater amount of significant reform 
legislation was enacted during the years of the New Deal (1933-38) 
than during any other five-year period of American history. Indeed, it 
may very well be that more significant social and economic legislation was 
placed on the federal statute books during the New Deal era than during 
the entire history of the United States prior to 1933. What has intrigued 
historians, however, has not been the sheer bulk of this legislation but rather 
whether the reforms of the New Deal were consonant with the American 
tradition of reform or departed from that tradition. 

Eric Goldman and Richard Hofstadter, authors of two of the most provoca 
tive books written on the subject of modern American reform, have taken 
opposite positions on this question. In his brilliantly written Rendezvous 
with Destiny, Professor Goldman relates the principal reforms of the New 
Deal to the New Freedom of Woodrow Wilson, the New Nationalism of 
Theodore Roosevelt, and the so-called "Associational Activities" of the 
1920' s. Although he notes that not all New Deal legislation can be neatly 
fitted into this framework, he nevertheless regards the statutes of the New 
Deal as basically within the confines of the reform tradition. 

Although Professor Hofstadter concedes in his Pulitzer-prize winning 
Age of Reform that "absolute discontinuities do not occur in history " what 
seems to him noteworthy about the New Deal is "the drastic new departure 
that it marks in the history of American reformism." He finds the New Deal 
different from Progressivism in the basic problems with which it attempted 
to deal and "in its ideas and its spirit and its techniques." 
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The New Deal and Its Antecedents * 

by 

Eric F. Goldman 



SECOND HONEYMOON 

The day after the Inaugural the new President proclaimed a four-day bank 
holiday, summoned Congress into special session, and started day-and-night 
White House conferences on emergency banking legislation. The bill was ready 
seventy-two hours later. The House of Representatives debated it thirty- 
eight minutes. The Senate debated it three hours. That night the President 
signed it. The Hundred Days were under way, the most controlled, directed, 
overpowered period in all the history of Congress. 

Many of the bills whisked through Congress bespoke the central idea 
common to both principal reform traditions, the New Freedom and the New 
Nationalism the belief that the best solution for economic and social ills 
was action by the federal government under strong executive leadership. The 
powerful leadership of Franklin Roosevelt set up federal protections for bank 
depositors and for all investors in stocks. Federal credit eased the burden of 
debt on farmers and householders, and federal guidance reorganized the rail 
roads. A variety of federal devices made phony bankruptcy proceedings 
more difficult, imposed excess-profit and dividend taxes, created the Civilian 
Conservation Corps for the youthful unemployed, and raised prices by taking 
the country off the haloed gold standard. "Liberal" measures, the country 
called them, and quite clearly liberalism had come to mean not the Mencken- 
type emphasis of the Twenties but a full-blown revival of economic and 
social reformism. Talk of liberty in reform circles now was likely to produce 
a yawn, if not a scowl; opportunity, at least opportunity for the millions to 
have jobs, was the point. 

* Reprinted from Rendezvous with Destiny by Eric F. Goldman, by permission of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. (Vintage Books edition, 1956). Copyright 1952 by Alfred A. 
Knopf, Pp. 255-265, 269-273, 280-289. The over-all title for the two chapters from this 
book was supplied by the editor. 
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The New Deal handling of the desperate unemployment problem produced 
the most sweeping reaffirmation of general progressive doctrine. For three 
years Herbert Hoover and the conservative press had been arguing that the 
use of large-scale federal funds for unemployment relief would bring about 
a dangerous political centralization, tear down the character of the recipients, 
and violate the economic law that the national debt cannot go beyond a fixed 
point without bankrupting the government. To these arguments, liberals 
of a dozen schools of thought made substantially one set of replies. Unemploy 
ment on its 1933 scale was too big a problem for the states and cities; en 
vironment shaped human character, and federal relief funds, by helping to 
remove squalor, would build character rather than injure it. The conservative 
appeal to economic laws was met by a barrage of Reform Darwinism,* even 
by a fresh Reform Darwinian formulation of economics. Well before the 
depression began, a number of economists had been developing theories 
which brushed aside the alleged economic law standing in the way of large- 
scale public spending. During the Thirties the long-time leader in world 
reform thinking, John Maynard Keynes, was rapidly developing these ideas 
into a persuasive system. The supposed economic law, Keynes argued in the 
authentic manner of Reform Darwinism, was simply the rationalization of 
upper-income groups who did not want to pay heavy taxes. There was nothing 
dangerous about running up a government debt. On the contrary, when private 
expenditures of money fell off, a sensible government would start "compen 
satory spending." 

Franklin Roosevelt, together with a large segment of the liberal movement, 
distrusted the Keynes-type argument in the early New Deal days. At heart 
they hankered for a balanced budget. Yet the idea of large-scale federal 
spending on relief, with its implied contempt for rigid economics, its assign 
ment of a key role to the national government, and its promise of quick alle 
viation of human distress, was a natural for the President and his following. 
Amid the roar of the Hundred Days, Congress passed a half-billion-dollar 
relief bill, and the President gave the administration of the money to a de facto 
Keynesian whose economics consisted largely of an urge "to feed the hungry, 
and Goddamn fast." 

Harry Hopkins had always been in a hurry. He was already in a hurry 
when his father, a convivial jack-of-all-trades, finally settled the family in 
Grinnell, Iowa, and the homely youngster hustled his way to the title of "Big 
Man of the Class" at Grinnell College. On graduation, Hopkins almost took 

* Editor's note: Reform Darwinism, as Goldman defines it, was the faith of thorough 
going evolutionists who believed that institutions "could and should change rapidly." 
They stressed the importance of environment and believed in man's ability to manipulate 
the environment in order to bring about a "better world." 
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a job on a Montana newspaper; he almost did a dozen things; and somewhere 
in the middle of it all, a professor urged him to sign up as counselor in a boys' 
camp in New Jersey. A charitable boys' camp sat well with the son of a 
pious Methodist mother, who had bundled her five children off to church 
every Sunday and made them repeat the minister's points afterward. A boys' 
camp sponsored by influential people and near New York City had special 
attractions for the ne'er-do-well's son who was determined to find a place for 
himself in the exciting world of power. The professor did not have to urge 
long. 

Nor did Hopkins remain long in the camp organization. Quickly he was 
off to a series of successes in the social-work profession. By 1933 Hopkins 
had attained the number-one social worker's position in the nation, director 
of emergency relief hi New York State, and a striking if somewhat mixed 
reputation. Associates knew him as a man who thought more swiftly than 
anyone working for, with, or against him, a first-class administrator with 
a habit of cutting through red tape like so much confetti, a wraith of quick 
cigarettes, frayed suits, curt sarcasms, and a highly developed ability to confuse 
advancing mankind with advancing Harry Hopkins. 

Transferred to Washington to direct the New Deal relief program, Hopkins 
sat down at his desk before the workmen had moved it out of the hallway and 
in two hours spent more than five million dollars. During the ensuing months 
Hopkins's shabby little office in the old Walker-Johnson Building, with the 
faded paint and the water pipes up and down the walls, became the most 
swift-acting agency in all frenzied Washington. When somebody brought in 
a plan that "will work out hi the long run," Hopkins snapped: "People don't 
eat in the long run they eat every day." When inspectors from the Budget 
Bureau came around to see the "organizational chart," they heard that 
Hopkins had ordered: "I don't want anybody around here to waste any time 
drawing boxes. You'll always find that the person who drew the chart has his 
own name in the middle box." Out of the fury came striking new practices of 
unemployment relief, a devil for conservatives to flay, and an application of 
liberal doctrine so personal that its effects sank deep into the national mind. 

The level-headed businessman, Frank Walker, discovered just how personal 
the application was when Roosevelt sent him on a tour to inspect the work 
ings of the relief program. In his home state of Montana, Walker found 
former businessmen laying sewer pipes in their old business clothes because 
they had no money to buy overalls. And one of the ditch-diggers spoke for 
millions when he told Walker: "I hate to think what would have happened 
if this work hadn't come. ... I'd sold or hocked everything I could. And 
my kids were hungry. I stood in front of the window of the bake-shop down 
the street and wondered just how long it would be before I got desperate 
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enough to pick up a rock and heave it through that window and grab some 
bread to take home," 

In the White House the lights burned late six or seven nights a week. Wear 
ing out assistants by his energies, amazing intimates by his ability to toss off 
worries, Roosevelt kept prodding, brain-picking, quipping, politicking the 
Hundred Days ahead. Federal relief would alleviate distress; it could hardly 
cure a depression. 

There was no lack of advice on the cure. The president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, a charwoman from Butte, the head of the AFL, Harvard 
classmates of Roosevelt, the third vice-president of Kiwanis, and some five 
thousand other people all brought or sent the President sure-fire remedies. 
Immediately around the President was the group of brilliant and contentious 
minds that the country had been calling the Brain Trust since the campaign 
of 1932. Yet amid all the babble, the proposals from informed and responsible 
people revealed a striking fact. Many business leaders and labor officials, 
Farm Bureau men and liberals, Brain-Trusters and Kiwanians, agreed on 
certain fundamentals of a recovery program. 

Some concurrence from supposed ideological opposites was not surprising. 
Although the New Nationalism and the Associational Activities * outlook 
had important differences, they agreed on encouraging the formation of large 
economic units and on an important role for government in economic life. 
The depression of 1929, by presenting free enterprise in its most chaotic and 
inhumane form, brought an onrush of converts to the general idea of national 
planning of national economic units. New Freedomite reformers, who had 
so long battled any program that accepted the concentration of industry, now 
forgot their old battle in their concern with getting government controls over 
the existing situation. Businessmen who had railed at any system restricting 
their independence besought the government to tell them how to avoid bank 
ruptcy. As the banks closed and the abyss seemed near in March 1933, 
free enterprise virtually abdicated. "There was hardly an industrial, economic, 
financial, commercial, reform, or agricultural leader who did not advance 
some idea of governmental intervention," the Washington insider Hugh 
Johnson has recalled. "A snowfall of paper plans drifted about the Capitol, 
and there was not one of them that would not, in some measure, have modi 
fied the Anti-Trust Acts." 

The merger of Associational Activities ideas and New Nationalist thinking 
in a demand for national planning was plain in the Brain Trust. Raymond 

* Editor's note: The phrase is used by Goldman to connote the view of Herbert 
Hoover and others that government should assist the formation and activities of trade 
associations. 
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Moley, chief of the group, perfectly represented the coalescence in his own 
amiable, hardheaded self. As a boy in Berea, Ohio, Moley wept at the 1896 
defeat of William Jennings Bryan, and as a young man he made a hero of 
Tom Johnson. Then, while the trust-busters kept on thundering and the trusts 
kept on growing, Moley began to wonder whether moralistic anti-big-business 
agitation was not trying to change the tides of economic development. As a 
professor of political science, first in the Midwest and then at Columbia, 
Moley sought solutions of the nation's ills that assumed the necessity of a 
battle against "ignorance" rather than against "sin." The nature of the proper 
enlightenment was not always clear. But the Moley who became important 
in the Roosevelt circle was a man who talked easily with people of an Asso- 
ciational Activities persuasion and who cited approvingly the Crolyite book 
that Theodore Roosevelt had quoted to the Bull Moose convention, Van 
Rise's Concentration and Control. The essential, Moley was sure, was to 
end "the thoughtlessness and aimlessness" of free competition. 

The merger of the New Nationalism and Associational Activities was no less 
striking in the relations of two important figures who gathered around Moley 
in the Brain Trust. No human beings could have seemed more different 
than Hugh Johnson and Rexford Tugwell. Johnson learned to spell to the 
whinnying of cavalry horses and the bawling of top sergeants at Fort Scott, 
Kansas, yelling to anyone who would listen to him: "Everybody in the world 
is a rink-stink but Hughie Johnson and he's all right!" Tugwell, the son of a 
prosperous farmer and cannery-owner in Sinclairville, New York, was raised 
to a genteel tradition of concern with community problems, almost to a 
Rooseveltian noblesse oblige. West Point remembered Johnson as the most 
talented hazer and the possessor of the biggest nose in the history of the 
school The University of Pennsylvania recalled Tugwell as a handsome, 
smartly dressed ideologue, a gourmet with a special pride in his elaborate 
salads, who was given to practicing his sharp wit on bourgeois America and 
was more than likely to steer his date to a reform soiree. While Johnson 
was doing a hell-roaring border patrol along the Rio Grande, Tugwell was 
showing intimates a poem that included the lines : 

/ am sick of a Nation's stenches 

1 am sick of propertied Czars. . . . 

/ shall roll up my sleeves make America over! 

The mature careers of the two men showed no more similarities. Johnson 
swashbuckled his way to a brigadier general's star, interrupting his military 
life only for tossing off children's books that were chock-full of carnage 
and last-minute touchdowns. Somewhere along the line, the Army discov 
ered that its leathery-faced cavalryman, a perfect Captain Flagg in his tough 
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talk and his sentimentality, also had a mind, a quick, perceptive instrument 
that expressed itself in curiously effective off-beat phrases. The Army sent 
Johnson to law school, then made him its principal representative on the War 
Industries Board of World War I. After the Armistice, Johnson resigned 
from the Army and entered business, first as an officer of the Moline Plow 
Company, later as one of the men who helped Bernard Baruch manage his 
web of interests. Still clattering across any room in a roar of Army attitudes, 
deeply involved with large-scale business, Johnson in 1933 seemed a carica 
ture of the traditional reform type. Tugwell was close to being a typecase 
of the liberal professor. Settled at Columbia, he was entrancing classes by 
his iconoclasm and making a national reputation as a heretical agricultural 
economist. It was hardly surprising that at early Brain Trust sessions the 
relations between Tugwell and Johnson were a study in hostility, Tugwell 
holding Johnson off with witticisms, Johnson snapping and snarling at his 
debonair torturer. 

Yet with the passage of a few months, Tugwell and Johnson were soon 
bending happily over the same charts and memoranda. Johnson had emerged 
from his service with the War Industries Board and his work with Baruch 
an ardent advocate of Associational Activities, though he added to Hoover's 
reliance on co-operation between government and economic units the belief 
that some degree of governmental compulsion should be used. Tugwell had 
emerged from his books and his indignation a highly involved economic 
thinker but fundamentally a New Nationalist. The line between Johnson's 
planning by partial co-operation and TugwelFs planning by over-all compul 
sion was a wavering one, much too wavering not to be pushed aside by the 
impact of depression. The common denominator of their thinking in 1933, and 
of his own, was described by Moley when he wrote of the Brain Trust's 
"rejection of the traditional Wilson-Brandeis philosophy. . . . We believed 
that any attempt to atomize big business must destroy America's greatest 
contribution to a higher standard of living for the body of its citizenry 
the development of mass production. . . . We recognized that competition, 
as such, was not inherently virtuous; that competition . . . created as many 
abuses as it prevented." So the Brain-Trusters, Moley summarized, turned 
"from the nostalgic philosophy of the 'trust busters,' " turned to national 
economic planning. 

This was the kind of thinking swirling around the President during the 
Hundred Days, and it did not disturb him. In the period immediately preced 
ing his election Roosevelt had begun to submerge the New Freedom element 
in his own thinking; he too could find little in trust-busting liberalism that 
seemed to apply to the emergency at hand. The real question for him, the real 
quarrel among his advisers, was not national planning versus free competition. 
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The issue was: should the planning hew closer to the Associational Activities 
pattern, with its emphasis on noncompulsory relations between the govern 
ment and economic life, or should it follow more the New Nationalist pattern 
of powerful federal controls? 

Next to feeding the hungry, the most urgent problem was agriculture. 
Another good crop was on its way and, with farm prices already perilously 
low, another good crop could mean disaster. 

Even during the campaign of 1932, while most of his program was still 
a cloud of generalities, Roosevelt edged toward a specific idea of national 
planning for agriculture. Shortly before the nominating convention, Tugwell 
began urging on Moley a plan that was the product of many minds but had 
been most actively propagandized by Professor Milburn L. Wilson, of the 
Montana State College. Wilson's proposal assumed that the American farmer 
could no longer depend on the foreign market. Instead of calling on the 
government to arrange dumping abroad, as the McNary-Haugen bill had 
done, Wilson argued that the government should plan crop-control at home 
by an elaborate procedure known as the "Domestic Allotment Plan." The 
Wilson program appealed to the planner in Moley; when Moley arranged 
a conference between Roosevelt and Tugwell, the plan appealed no less to 
the planner in Roosevelt. Roosevelt wanted to know more, and just as the 
convention was about to vote on the nomination, Tugwell wired Wilson to 
meet him in Chicago. The two men talked for a day in a hotel room; then 
Tugwell reported to Hyde Park on the long-distance phone. Roosevelt was 
sufficiently impressed to slip into his acceptance speech an endorsement of 
the basic Wilson principle that the federal government should make itself 
responsible for getting rid of farm surpluses without resorting to attempts 
at dumping abroad. 

But just how was the responsibility to be fulfilled? Advocates of an Asso 
ciational Activities tendency most notably Hugh Johnson's friend George 
Peek urged as little compulsion as possible. Peek argued long and ably 
that the chief mechanism for raising farm income should be a payment to 
the farmer for whatever money he lost by having to sell at a low price in for 
eign markets; only in years of superabundant yield should the actual size of 
his crop be curtailed, and then not until the crop was actually in growth. 
Professor Wilson, backed by a group including Tugwell, proposed crop 
curtailment, even in normal years and before planting, by offering attractive 
rentals to farmers on acreage taken out of production. The final legislation, 
the bill establishing the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, made the 
execution of either or both plans possible. But the Triple A plainly contained 
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ample provisions to make it one of the boldest uses of national agricultural 
controls in the history of Western civilization. 

The next week or so, the already famous Roosevelt smile was especially 
radiant. The President was busy with the final stages of a bill which, of all the 
New Deal legislation, was his labor of love. The idea of a Tennessee Valley 
Authority lit fires in a dozen cubicles of Roosevelt's mind. A TVA would 
provide a yardstick for power costs; it would mean a giant stride in con 
servation, an enthusiasm of Franklin no less than of Theodore Roosevelt; it 
would chain a capricious, destructive river to the development of oie of the 
most depressed areas in the country. ! 

Shortly before the bill went to Congress, its chief sponsor, Senator George 
Norris, came to dinner at the White House, and the two men, the iDutchess 
County patrician and the son of a Nebraska dirt farmer, sat talking enthusi 
astically over TVA's possibilities. 

"What are you going to say when they ask you the political philosophy 
behind TVA?" Norris laughed. 

"I'll tell them it's neither fish nor fowl," Roosevelt laughed back, "but, 
whatever it is, it will taste awfully good to the people of the Tennessee Valley." 

Until midnight that evening the President squeezed dry his interlude, 
talking of forests and schoolhouses and the future, far away from the nagging 
present of hungry men and warring policies. 

The next day the present returned with the jarring report that ' Congress 
was about to rush through a kind of industrial-recovery legislation which 
Roosevelt thoroughly disapproved. The President had not wanted to hurry 
industrial-recovery legislation. He felt that, though there was general agree 
ment on the need for national planning, too much disagreement over key 
points still existed among important economic leaders. One school believed 
that industrial reorganization alone would bring recovery; another school 
insisted that industrial reorganization had to be accompanied by a pump- 
priming public-works program. There were also serious differences over the 
degree of governmental compulsion that should be involved. The President 
was reluctant to force the decisions. But now, with Congress getting out of 
hand, Roosevelt could wait no longer. He summoned the proponents of the 
more important plans among his aides, listened to them wrangle, then told 
them to go lock themselves in a room until they could agree on one bill. 

After two days the conferees produced a bill, and the President accepted 
it with only minor modifications. With respect to the pump-priming issue, the 
National Industrial Recovery Act compromised, providing for public works 
but appropriating for them a sum much smaller than the ardent pump-primers 
wanted. The heart of the bill, the machinery for industrial planning, was less 
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of a compromise. The codes were to be originally drafted by representatives 
of industry, which meant the trade associations in most cases; the antitrust 
laws were suspended; no prohibition was placed on price-fixing. All of these 
provisions had been major goals of business-minded planners since George 
Perkins's day. But the terms concerning hours, wages, and conditions of com 
petition were to be written under the supervision of a federal administrator; 
they had to be approved by the President; and, once given White House 
approval, they carried the force of federal law. Herbert Hoover, speaking up 
from the deepest oblivion any living ex-President had ever known, was hor 
rified. "Fascism, pure fascism," the advocate of Associational Activities called 
the enormous governmental powers granted to the National Recovery Ad 
ministration. 

Raymond Moley was jubilant. His Brain-Trusters, representing quite 'dif 
ferent approaches, had joined in giving the nation blueprints for both industry 
and agriculture which brushed aside the Wilsonian hostility to large-scale 
economic units and brought into actual fact a government-sponsored national 
planning. To the program of Associational Activities had been added the 
idea of federal compulsion, which men like Croly and Van Hise had long 
been advocating. The appointments of the top personnel of the Triple A and 
the NRA emphasized the way in which the New Deal was sweeping Associ 
ational Activities into a bolder pattern. None other than Baruch's assistant 
on the War Industries Board of World War I } George Peek, accepted the post 
as head of the Triple A. Another Baruch protege, Hugh Johnson, not only 
moved into the top position of the NRA; he promptly began talking federal 
power in a way that made businessmen feel like so many captured peasants 
herded before the Czar. 

Happily, Moley worked away on the draft of the Fireside Chat in which 
Roosevelt was to present the Triple A and the NRA to the public, working 
into the speech a huzza to the coming era of national planning. The President 
seemed to like the passage, and Moley pressed his advantage. 

Did the President, Moley asked, realize to its fullest significance the "enor 
mous step" he was taking? Did he realize that the Triple A and the NRA 
were committing him to a sharp break not only with the conservative adula 
tion of free enterprise but with the appeal for a return to free enterprise of 
New Freedom liberalism? Did he really approve, in its deepest meaning, this 
passage extolling national planning? 

Roosevelt paused thoughtfully, then replied: "I never felt surer of anything 
in my life than I do of the soundness of 'this passage." 

Uncle Ted, thrashing out his last years in impotent fury at Woodrow 
Wdson, had died too soon. For in the clear import of basic legislation and 
in the mind of the President of the United States, the nation was close to the 
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repudiation of trust-busting and the dependence on compulsory federal plan 
ning which Theodore Roosevelt had appealed for under the name of the 
New Nationalism. . . . 



LIBERALISM, AND THEN SOME 

"Hugh," said Harry Hopkins, "your codes stink." 

Hugh Johnson's face reddened, partly in anger, even more in surprise. When 
he took the job as NRA Administrator, Johnson knew that he was in for a 
rough tune, but he did not expect sharp criticism from New Dealers, especially 
from so loyal a New Dealer as Harry Hopkins. Now, when the NRA was 
scarcely six months old, Hopkins proved only the first of many reformers who 
denounced the codes, and the criticism was increased by groups that liberals 
had long considered two of their prime concerns, the small businessmen and 
labor. Seven Cleveland grocers spoke for thousands of small businessmen 
when they wired the President: "NRA is the worst law ever passed by Con 
gress." A Baltimore picket line expressed a common labor feeling with placards 
reading: "NRA means National Run Around." 

By March 1934 the discontent was so great that President Roosevelt set up 
a National Recovery Review Board, under the chairmanship of Clarence 
Darrow. The seventy-six-year-old veteran of reform threw himself into the 
task as if it were his first case in Ashtabula. For four months, in the cramped 
heat of a Washington hotel suite, he drove his board through hearings on some 
three thousand complaints, only the infrequency of the old man's quips sug 
gesting that this was to be his final important effort. And when Darrow sent 
his bulky three reports to the President, Hugh Johnson knew full well that he 
had lost much of liberal America. 

"[In] virtually all the codes we have examined," the final Darrow report 
stated, "one condition has been persistent. ... In Industry after Industry, 
the larger units, sometimes through the agency of what is called an Institute 
[a trade association], sometimes by other means, have for their own advantage 
written the codes, and then, in effect and for their own advantage, assumed 
the administration of the code they have framed. ... To deliver industry 
into the hands of its greatest and most ruthless units when the protection of the 
anti-trust laws had been withdrawn was a grave error. It may safely be said 
that not in many years have monopolistic tendencies in industry been so for 
warded and strengthened." 

The wrathful Darrow reports contained many overstatements or 
inaccuracies, and Hugh Johnson immediately boomed corrections across the 
nation. But the General's loudest roars could not drown out the fact that 
Darrow's basic contention was correct. Most of the codes had been written 
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primarily by big business and were decidedly advantageous to big business. 
As a matter of fact, Darrow overlooked one choice subject for his sarcasm: 
in most important respects, the cotton, woolen, carpet, and sugar codes were 
copies, down to the last comma, of the trade-association agreements written 
during the Administration of Herbert Hoover. 

The story of Triple A was less clear-cut. Industry was more completely 
dominated by large-scale producers than was agriculture, and the trade asso 
ciations were more prepared, by their experience and by the nature of their 
field, to bend national planning to their own purposes. Yet the Triple A 
revealed the same tendency as the NRA. From the beginning of its operation, 
big-scale processors and distributors saw to it that their interests were gen 
erously protected. During the first three years of the New Deal, the total earn 
ings of farmers leaped up, twenty-five per cent in 1933, fifteen per cent more 
in 1934, an additional sixteen per cent in 1935. But the new prosperity was 
not evenly spread. Large-scale farmers, organized in powerful associations, 
had their crops placed on the list for curtailment on highly favorable terms, 
while smaller and more weakly organized producers often were not on the 
lists at all or, if they were, benefited little from the program. Moreover, the 
Triple A assumed most of the risks of production for the landowner, but did 
not provide safeguards to prevent the landowner from passing on to tenants 
any unfavorable effect of the reduced acreage. "Proportionately at least," the 
historian Dixon Wecter has commented, "the principle or application of 
the AAA seemed to be: to him that hath it shall be given." 

More and more, liberals who were concerned with agriculture began to 
sound like the Darrow Reports in their comments on the Triple A. Their 
indignation climaxed in the spring of 1935, when a group resignation removed 
from the Triple A some of its most devoted reform figures. To the liberal 
journals like the Nation this was a "purge" which spelled "the defeat of the 
social outlook in agricultural policy." The Triple A had succumbed to the 
"triumphant greed of the processors, distributors, and big producers." The 
Christian Century, an organ of liberal Protestantism, added: "What it all boils 
down to is that the old divergence between the NRA and the AAA a matter 
of much conservative criticism a year or so ago has been done away with. 
Both now . . . represent recovery programs . , . controlled by the big cor 
porations involved, giving a subsidiary attention to the interests of the labor 
element, and hoping that the consumer will be satisfied with a few kind words 
and a seat out in the alley." 

. . . Clarence Darrow, called before a Senate committee investigating the 
NRA, was melancholy and confused. "The concentration of wealth is going 
on," he told the Senators, "and it looks almost as if there were nothing to stop 
it. ... I think this movement is going on faster then it ever did before, much 
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faster. ... If we do not destroy it there will be nothing but masters and 
slaves left before we get much further along." Darrow implied that the anti 
trust laws should be restored in full force; he also argued that "something like 
a socialistic system" was necessary. What the old warrior said was obviously 
contradictory, and it was obviously the struggle of a liberal caught in liberal 
ism's worst domestic trouble. 

The liberal in the White House was disturbed too. Though Roosevelt 
brushed aside the Darrow reports, he soon moved to bar price-fixing from 
future industrial codes; to set up an Industrial Appeals Board, which was to 
hear the complaints of small businessmen; and to get under way studies 
directed toward helping the low-income farmer. But the discontent with the 
NRA and the Triple A, particularly the irritation at the NRA, did not quiet. 
Worse still, the perversion of the purpose of New Deal planning meant that 
the whole structure was adding little to the nation's purchasing power, and 
recovery was stalling. Suddenly fate, in the form of a Brooklyn chicken-dealer, 
intervened. The Schechter poultry firm wanted to know what happened to its 
Constitutional rights if the Live Poultry Code told it how much it had to pay 
chicken-killers and which chickens were fit to sell In May 1935 the Supreme 
Court answered by unanimously decreeing the NRA unconstitutional. Seven 
months later the Court knocked the other leg from under Roosevelt's New 
Nationalism by invalidating the crop-control sections of the Triple A. ... 

In the White House, testiness had long since disappeared. Only a short 
while after the invalidation of the NRA, Roosevelt was musing to Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins: "You know the whole thing is a mess . . . [and] 
we have got the best out of it anyhow. Industry got a shot in the arm. Every 
thing has started up. ... I think perhaps NRA has done all it can do. ... 
I don't want to impose a system on this country that will set aside the anti-trust 
laws on any permanent basis." The President was back to his old self, impa 
tient at the thought of permanence for the New Nationalism or any other ism, 
happily playing by ear. 

Roosevelt could hardly improvise on the keyboard of American reform 
thought without hitting one chord constantly. Use the power of the federal 
government to smash concentrated wealth and to restore free enterprise; use it 
simultaneously to lift the standard of living of the country's less favored 
groups; and, by both these moves, make opportunity more abundant in 
short, the reform program conceived in the depression of 1873, erected into 
a powerful political force by decades of agitation, given effectiveness and 
respectability by the early Theodore Roosevelt and by Woodrow Wilson, kept 
alive even during the complacent Twenties. When Uncle Ted's New National 
ism failed, there was always the Jeffersonian New Freedom of the Chief. 

Even in the middle of Roosevelt's New Nationalist period, two quite dif- 
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ferent facts had been reopening his mind to the New Freedom. The Roosevelt 
of the early Thirties had considerable sympathy for big business, and thought 
of government controls less as a crackdown than as a partnership between 
government and business. But during the NRA period the President discovered 
that corporation executives could prove highly unsatisfactory partners. Many 
openly flouted or skirted around all provisions of the NRA which were not 
entirely favorable to them, assailed most of the other New Deal measures, and 
spent millions of dollars trying to convince the country that Roosevelt was an 
egomaniacal Communist. By the time the President had to consider substitutes 
for the NRA, his irritation with big-business men had reached the point where 
he was remarking to intimates: "I get more and more convinced that most of 
them can't see farther than the next dividend." 

Simultaneously, the President's mind was being moved in an anti-big- 
business direction by a push from the left. The shrewd, unscrupulous Senator 
Huey Long, clawing his way toward the Presidency, was not asking his audi 
ences to wait for the workings of elaborate reforms, or to understand that 
there might be some point in co-operating with trust magnates. He was flailing 
his arms, pointing to his pockmarked face as evidence of the way the rich 
ground the poor, and announcing that after the election of 1936 "your King- 
fish, Huey, asittin' in the White House, will know how to handle them moguls." 
By late 1935 the Kingfish had demagogued himself to a political strength 
which, if it could not move him into the White House, might possibly move 
Roosevelt out. A secret poll taken by the Democratic National Committee 
indicated that Long at the head of a third-party ticket would poll three to four 
million votes. This strength was not confined to the area around Louisiana 
but reached into pivotal Northern states including a potential one hundred 
thousand votes in New York State, which could swing that big group of 
electors to the Republicans. Before the election an assassin's bullet ended the 
Long threat. But Roosevelt had learned to worry about what could happen 
to a reform President who did not reckon sufficiently with the anti-big-business 
feeling rooted in decades of American agitation. From the demagogic left and 
from the uncooperative right, the Jeffersonian reformer in Roosevelt was 
being pushed to the fore. 

The New Deal never did pass over to a strict New Freedom pattern. The 
Social Security Act, one of the most important bills passed after the invali 
dation of NRA, was no more Jeffersonian than it was New Nationalist; if it 
belonged to either pattern, it probably fitted better the Crolyan conception of 
the protective state. Nor did any one date or action mark the transition from 
the New Nationalism to the New Freedom. The shift came, in a blurred grad 
ualism, after the invalidation of the NRA and the Triple A in 1935. 

The change was marked by a slow turnover in the President's Brain- 
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Trusters. By 1938 Washington was saying: "Moley is in opposition; Tugwell 
is in the city-planning business; and Hugh Johnson is in a rage," and the 
place of the early Brain-Trusters was being filled by a much larger group who 
shared an enthusiasm for New Freedom liberalism. Some of these men had 
been in the Administration almost from its start most importantly, Harold 
Ickes and Harry Hopkins and were now moving into the inner circle. Others 
were new figures, working together in shifting combinations, rising and falling 
in importance, men like Robert H. Jackson, Leon Henderson, Isador Lubin, 
and a half-dozen or more brilliant young graduates of Harvard Law School 
who had been placed in Ne>v Deal posts through the influence of the day's 
leading Jeffersonian legalist, Felix Frankfurter. 

Early in the Hundred Days, one of these young lawyers showed up at a 
White House reception, maneuvered a friend into asking him to perform, and 
enchanted the President for two hours by singing Irish ballads, sea chanteys, 
and mountain laments. "You certainly stole the show, Tommy," the friend 
congratulated him. "I always steal the show," said Tommy Corcoran, and he 
always did. Springing somehow from a humdrum Rhode Island merchant 
family, Corcoran left Brown University loaded with prizes and then proceeded 
to equal Brandeis's record at Harvard Law School, a record that had seemed 
about as vulnerable as Babe Ruth's sixty home runs. The Hundred Days were 
not over before Corcoran was the unquestioned leader of Frankfurter's pro 
teges, ranging airily through the government bureaus, making droves of friends 
and bringing the friends together for a session of songs and denunciations of 
big business, calling them all "my kids" from the senescence of his thirty-three 
years. 

By 1934 Corcoran began admitting that one of his kids was his full equal, 
and at first friends were amazed at the choice. The anointed of the handsome, 
ebullient Tommy was a pale, shy ascetic, completely oblivious of pleasure or 
even comfort, who was shepherded around by Corcoran like a child at his 
first visit to an Automat. But Ben Cohen, Corcoran kept telling everyone, was 
something special, and everyone soon agreed. Cohen's legal powers aroused 
an admiration akin to worshipfulness, and his selfless absorption in public 
service won for the Corcoran-Cohen team a respect that Corcoran's pyro 
technics could never have achieved alone. 

The team enjoyed a moment of importance in early New Deal days when, 
through Frankfurter's recommendation, Corcoran and Cohen were called on 
to draft the Securities and Exchange Act and the Securities Tax Bill. The 
President was impressed with their skill but these were not the days for militant 
Wilsonians. Corcoran and Cohen gained their real admission to the inner circle 
in 1935, when Roosevelt made one of the first important moves of his New 
Freedom period, the attack on holding companies in the power utilities field. 
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The President asked the long-time trust-buster, Secretary of the Interior 
Harold Ickes, to supervise the working out of a bill, and, through Ickes's 
office, Corcoran and Cohen were assigned the detailed work. 

The pair went at the task in a manner that was soon to be famous all-night 
furies of work, with endless cups of sticky-sweet black coffee and the bill 
that went to Congress would have delighted the heart of any trust-hating 
Populist. All holding companies in the power field, the "death sentence" clause 
provided, had to prove their social usefulness within five years or dissolve. 
When the provision provoked a savage battle in Congress, Corcoran bobbed 
up in the middle of the fight, artfully explaining and defending, dangling 
patronage before the eyes of reluctant Congressmen, rushing back and forth to 
the White House for reports and instructions. The holding companies were 
partially reprieved before Congress passed the bill, but the Corcoran-Cohen 
team was made. From then on, few important White House conferences did 
not include one or both of the men, at least four key laws were products of 
their legal wizardry, and "Tommy the Cork," as the President was soon affec 
tionately calling the front man of the team, emerged as one of the two or three 
most inside New Deal insiders. 

Shortly after the Holding Company Act went to Congress, Roosevelt sent to 
Congress a tax bill that was truculently anti-corporation. The President's 
"State of the Union" address of January 1936 bristled with phrases about 
the men of "entrenched greed" who sought "the restoration of their selfish 
power." All suggestions to revive the New Nationalist aspects of the NRA 
and the Triple A were brushed aside. Instead, the Administration pressed 
ahead with key legislation that bore the unmistakable New Freedom stamp. 
It went along with the Wagner-Connery Labor Act, probably the most bluntly 
anti-corporation legislation the United States has ever accepted, and pressed 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, with its ironclad provisions of minimum wages 
and maximum hours. A modified Triple A and other agricultural legislation, 
dropping much of the national-planning aspect of the original Triple A, aimed 
directly to improve the economic position of farmers and took especial care 
to promote the interests of the lowest-income group. 

Amid this churn of legislation, the most symbolic of all New Freedom 
moves was made. In October 1937 a recession declared itself to the roar of 
crashing stocks, and the Corcoran group, attributing the recession to greedy 
price-fixing by monopolistic combines, urged on the President a series of bold 
steps, among them a general trust-busting campaign. Roosevelt was a willing 
listener, but the New Nationalist in him had not entirely disappeared. For the 
moment, the President decided, he would ask for a new housing act, hoping 
that this would stimulate employment. Beyond that, he would sit tight. 

But Tommy Corcoran had no intention of sitting tight. The Administration 
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was now being assailed on all sides, by conservatives for having caused the 
recession and by liberals for not ending it. To Corcoran it seemed as if the 
whole New Deal was on the run and something had to be done quickly. In a 
council of war instigated by Corcoran, a group of the new Brain-Trusters 
decided to gamble. They would go ahead on their own trust-busting campaign, 
hoping to stir the President into joining them but leaving him free to repudiate 
them at any time. 

Assistant Attorney General Robert Jackson opened the campaign. In a 
radio speech written by Corcoran and Cohen, Jackson charged: "By profiteer 
ing, the monopolists and those so near monopoly as to control their prices 
have simply priced themselves out of the market, and priced themselves into 
the slump." In the excitement that followed, Corcoran asked Harold Ickes 
to speak and the Secretary responded with two blistering assaults on big 
capital. Washington was in a tumult. Conservative Senators demanded that 
Roosevelt immediately repudiate Jackson and Ickes. Ickes told his friends he 
slept with his hat hanging ready on the bedpost. 

But the business indices were fighting on the side of the New Freedom 
trust-busters. As the recession worsened in the spring of 1938, Uncle Ted's 
New Nationalist nephew was overwhelmed by the Chiefs disciple; Roosevelt, 
too, became convinced that the whole New Deal was threatened by selfish 
and shortsighted big capital. In March he reinvigorated the antitrust division 
of the Justice Department, naming as its chief the able, combative Thurman 
Arnold. The next month the President sent to Congress a strong message urg 
ing "a thorough study of the concentration of economic power in American 
industry and the effect of that concentration upon the decline of competition." 

The New Nationalism and then the New Freedom in a very real sense the 
New Dealers were right when they insisted that what they were doing hitched 
on to long-running American ideas. Yet there was something more to New 
Deal liberalism in both its New Nationalist and New Freedom phases, and the 
something more, as always, was connected with the climate of national opinion. 

The New Deal, though it had given the country a way of coping with fear, 
had not entirely conquered it, and the common attitude was to go along with 
the New Deal enthusiastically but warily. If it could produce, fine; but there 
was always the reservation, accentuated by the recession of 1937, that the 
New Deal might not solve the problem. "Here we come, WPA!" the college 
boys wise-cracked, and millions beyond college age smiled understandingly. 

The depression not only created a continuing uneasiness that another crash 
was round the corner; it brought into frightening focus a number of long-time 
trends that also spelled insecurity. Every year of increased urbanization and 
mechanization left thousands of individuals feeling more like an easily replace- 
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able cog in the wheel, more alone in the impersonal crowd. By the late Thirties 
students of American society were also writing of "the specter of insecurity" 
raised by the steadily mounting percentage of the population who depended 
on someone else for a job, the growing proportion of women supporting them 
selves or contributing a vital portion to the family income, the ineluctable 
decline in independent farming. At the same time, the average age of the 
population was rapidly changing, with the age curve moving ever farther 
beyond the confidence of youth. It was the 1930's that, poignantly, kept Walter 
Pitkin's Life Begins at Forty at or near the top of the best-seller list for two 
solid years. 

The general sense of insecurity was accompanied by a special restiveness 
among America's minority groups. They were not only, in fact, the least secure 
the "last hired, the first fired," as the Negroes put it. By the 1930's the 
Negroes were more than half a century from slavery, and thousands of the 
newer immigrant families were raising a second or third generation on Amer 
ican soil. Often these later products of minority origins had the education and 
the manner to compete successfully for higher prestige positions and to move 
in higher-status circles, and the general liberal atmosphere of the Thirties 
encouraged their aspirations. Just because of this encouragement and the 
increased adaptation to the ways of the dominant groups, the enormous 
obstacles still standing in the way were the more frustrating. 

Despite these developments, there is little evidence that any considerable 
part of the population gave up the faith in America as the land of opportunity. 
Too many generations had rooted their whole way of life in the belief; too 
many facts still proclaimed that the United States, more than any other coun 
try, did actually throw open the road for ambition. What happened was that 
millions of Americans were supplementing the credo of opportunity with a 
demand for laws that would guarantee them greater economic security and 
more equality in the pursuit of economic and social status. In case just in 
case economic opportunity did not knock, they wanted to be sure that the 
mailman would be around with a social-security check. In case just in case 
the social ladder proved too steep, they wanted laws which would guarantee 
that they would not be left on too humiliating a rung. 

These trends showed themselves plainly in liberal thinking. Previous gener 
ations of reformers had been little concerned with security or equality brought 
about by law. The emphasis had been simply on creating a situation in which 
men could compete on reasonably even terms. Now, during both the New 
Nationalist and the New Freedom phases of the New Deal and increasing in 
intensity, a drive was being made to bring about greater security by legislation. 
The President himself laid down the line in 1934 when he placed "the security 
of the men, women and children of the Nation" first among the objectives of 
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his Administration. The Social Security Act of 1935, of course, was the key 
stone of the Administration's security legislation, but a similar purpose 
marked a variety of New Deal legislation, ranging from the creation of the 
Home Owner's Loan Corporation in 1933 to the establishment of the Farm 
Security Administration in 1937. How far New Deal liberalism was ready to 
go in guaranteeing security was far from clear. Conservatives could only 
gloomily note the portents. The President spoke of a security program "which 
because of many lost years will take many future years to fulfill"; both the 
Farm Security and Resettlement Administrations were bringing group security 
ideas even into that sanctuary of individual relations, the medical field; and 
many powerful New Dealers were ready to agree with Eleanor Roosevelt when 
she declared: "In the nineteenth century . . . there was no recognition that 
the government owed an individual certain things as a right. . . . Now it is 
accepted that the government has an obligation to guard the rights of an indi 
vidual so carefully that he never reaches a point at which he needs charity." 

The New Deal made no concrete moves toward enforced equality, unless 
it was in its none too vigorous steps against segregation in public housing and 
against discrimination in employment on government contracts, but it smiled 
sympathetically on a liberal movement that was hurrying in that direction. 
The very tone of the New Deal was far more aggressively equalitarian than 
that of either Populism or progressivism. It was the New Dealer's Presi 
dent who told the Daughters of the American Revolution: "Remember, re 
member always that all of us, and you and I especially, are descended from 
immigrants." It was his wife who gladly permitted herself to be photographed 
while escorted by two Negro R.O.T.C. cadets. 

Over much of previous progressivism had hung an air of patronizing 
the unfortunate, of helping the group that reformers often called "the little 
people." The attitude of the new liberalism was spoken with classic tartness 
when Joseph Mitchell presented his stories of "McSorley's Wonderful Saloon." 
The phrase "little people," Mitchell declared, was "repulsive. . . . There are 
no little people in this book. They are as big as you are, whoever you are." 
The point was carried to its further significance by a discerning, upper-income 
liberal, who added: "For quite a while I have lived in a commuter commu 
nity that is rabidly anti-Roosevelt and I am convinced that the heart of 
their hatred is not economic. The real source of the venom is that Rooseveltism 
challenged their feeling that they were superior people, occupying by right 
a privileged position in the world. I am' convinced that a lot of them would 
even have backed many of his economic measures if they had been per 
mitted to believe the laws represented the fulfillment of their responsibility 
as 'superior people.' They were not permitted that belief. Instead, as the New 
Deal went on, it chipped away more and more at their sense of superiority. 
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By the second term, it was pressing hard on a vital spot and the conservatives 
were screaming." 

To many liberals, it was just these variations in reform that gave the 
New Deal its great strength. "This isn't a do-gooder tea club, patching 
things up here and there," one of the President's close associates exulted. "This 
is a real people's movement getting at the heart of the great modern problem, 
insecurity insecurity in jobs and insecurity in feelings." Other liberals 
were not so confident. Even with the new concerns over economic security 
and social equality, American liberalism of the late Thirties was still funda 
mentally the New Freedom, and once it was tested over any considerable 
period of time, it could easily develop all the serious difficulties inherent in 
the New Freedom. 

The New Deal was to have time only to begin the test of its variety of the 
New Freedom. For just as it was really swinging into its new phase, frenetic 
men across the oceans, whose interest in liberalism had always been minimal, 
decided to shove a different issue to the fore. 
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THE NEW DEPARTURE 

The Great Depression, which broke the mood of the twenties almost as 
suddenly as the postwar reaction had killed the Progressive fervor, rendered 
obsolete most of the antagonisms that had flavored the politics of the postwar 
era. Once again the demand for reform became irresistible, and out of the 
chaotic and often mutually contradictory schemes for salvation that arose 
from all corners of the country the New Deal took form. In the years 1933-8 
the New Deal sponsored a series of legislative changes that made the enact 
ments of the Progressive era seem timid by comparison, changes that, in 
their totality, carried the politics and administration of the United States 
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farther from the conditions of 1914 than those had been from the conditions 
of 1880. 

It is tempting, out of a desire for symmetry and historical continuity, 
to see in the New Deal a return to the preoccupations of Progressivism, a 
resumption of the work of reform that had begun under Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson, and a consummation of the changes that were pro 
posed in the half-dozen years before the first World War. Much reason can 
be found for yielding to this temptation. Above all, the New Dealers shared 
with the Progressives a far greater willingness than had been seen in previous 
American history to make use of the machinery of government to meet 
the needs of the people and supplement the workings of the national economy. 
There are many occasions in its history when the New Deal, especially in 
its demand for organization, administration, and management from a central 
focus, seems to stand squarely in the tradition of the New Nationalism for 
which such Progressives as Herbert Croly had argued. Since it is hardly pos 
sible for any society to carve out a completely new vocabulary for every new 
problem it faces, there is also much in the New Deal rhetoric that is strongly 
reminiscent of Progressivism. Like the Progressives, the New Dealers invoked 
a larger democracy; and where the Progressives had their "plutocrats," the 
New Dealers had their "economic royalists." F. D. R., asserting in his first 
inaugural address that "The money changers have fled from their high seats 
in the temple of our civilization. We may now restore that temple to the 
ancient truths," sounds very much like almost any inspirational writer for 
McClure's in the old days. 1 On a number of particular issues, moreover, like 
the holding-company question, monopoly, and public power, one feels as 
though one is treating again, in the New Deal, with familiar problems just 
as, in the crucial early days of 1933, the formation of a strong bloc of in 
flationist Senators from the West seemed to hark back to the Populist move 
ment. 

Still, granting that absolute discontinuities do not occur in history, and view 
ing the history of the New Deal as a whole, what seems outstanding about it 
is the drastic new departure that it marks in the history of American reform 
ism. 2 The New Deal was different from anything that had yet happened in 

1 Naturally there was also some continuity in personnel, for F. D. R. himself was 
only one of a considerable number of American leaders who had been young Progres 
sives before the war and were supporters of the major reforms of the thirties. However, 
one could draw up an equally formidable list chiefly Republican insurgents of the 
Bull Moose era, but also many Democrats who had supported Progressive measures 
and later became heated critics of the New Deal. 

2 Here I find myself in agreement with the view expressed by Samuel Lubell (op. cit., 
p. 3): "The distinctive feature of the political revolution which Franklin D. Roosevelt 
began and Truman inherited lies not in its resemblance to the political wars of Andrew 
Jackson or Thomas Jefferson, bujt in its abrupt break with the continuity of the past." 
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the United States: different because its central problem was unlike the 
problems of Progressivism; different in its ideas and its spirit and its tech 
niques. Many men who had lived through Progressivism and had thought of 
its characteristic proposals as being in the main line of American traditions, 
even as being restoratives of those traditions, found in the New Deal an out 
rageous departure from everything they had known and valued, and so could 
interpret it only as an effort at subversion or as the result of overpowering 
alien influences. Their opposition was all too often hysterical, but in their 
sense that something new had come into American political and economic 
life they were quite right. 

Consider, to begin, the fundamental problem that the New Dealers faced, 
as compared with the problems of the Progressives. When Theodore Roose 
velt took office in 1901, the country was well over three years past a severe 
depression and in the midst of a period of healthy economic development. 
Its farmers were more prosperous than they had been for about forty years, 
its working class was employed and gaining in living standards, and even 
its middle class was far busier counting the moral costs of success than it 
was worrying about any urgent problems of family finance. When F. D. R. 
took his oath of office, the entire working apparatus of American economic 
life had gone to smash. The customary masters and leaders of the social 
order were themselves in a state of near panic. Millions were unemployed, 
and discontent had reached a dangerous pitch on the farms and in the cities. 

Indeed, trie New Deal episode marks the first in the history of reform 
movements when a leader of the reform party took the reins of a government 
confronted above all by the problems of a sick economy. To be sure, the whole 
nineteenth-century tradition of reform in American politics was influenced 
by experience with periodic economic breakdowns; but its political leaders 
had never had to bear responsibility for curing them. Jefferson in 1801, 
Jackson in 1829, and after them T. R. and Wilson all took over at mo 
ments when the economy was in good shape. While each of them had 
experience with economic relapse Jefferson in 1807 as the consequence 
of his embargo policies, the Jacksonians briefly in 1834 and again after 1837, 
T. R. briefly during the "bankers' panic" of 1907, and Wilson with a momen 
tary recession just before the wartime boom their thinking, and the think 
ing of the movements they represented, was centered upon sharing an exist 
ing prosperity among the various social classes rather than upon restoring 
a lost prosperity or preventing recurrent slumps. 

The earlier American tradition of political protest had been a response to 
the needs of entrepreneurial classes or of those who were on the verge 
of entrepreneurship the farmers, small businessmen, professionals, and oc 
casionally the upper caste of the artisans or the working class. The goal of such 
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classes had generally been to clear the way for new enterprises and new 
men, break up privileged business, big businesses, and monopolies, and 
give the small man better access to credit. The ideas of this Progressive tra 
dition, as one might expect, were founded not merely upon acceptance 
but even upon glorification of the competitive order. The Jeffersonians, the 
Jacksonians, and after them most of the Progressives had believed in the 
market economy, and the only major qualification of this belief they cared 
to make stemmed from their realization that the market needed to be policed 
and moralized by a government responsive to the needs of the economic 
beginner and the small entrepreneur. Occasionally, very occasionally, they 
had argued for the exercise of a few positive functions on the part of the 
national government, but chiefly they preferred to keep the positive functions 
of government minimal, and, where these were necessary, to keep them on 
the state rather than put them on the national level. Their conceptions of 
the role of the national government were at first largely negative and then 
largely preventive. In the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian days it was to avoid 
excessive expenditure and excessive taxation, to refrain from giving privileged 
charters. Later, in the corporate era, it was to prevent abuses by the railroads 
and the monopolists, to check and to regulate unsound and immoral prac 
tices. It is of course true that some of the more "advanced" thinkers of the 
Populist and Progessive movements began to think tentatively of more positive 
functions for government, but it was just such proposals the subtreasury 
scheme for agricultural credits and the various public-ownership proposals 
that provoked the greatest opposition when attempts were made to apply 
them on a national scale. 

The whole reformist tradition, then, displayed a mentality founded on the 
existence of an essentially healthy society; it was chiefly concerned not with 
managing an economy to meet the problems of collapse but simply with 
democratizing an economy in sound working order. Managing an economy 
in such a way as to restore prosperity is above all a problem of organization, 3 
while democratizing a well-organized economy had been ... in some 
important respects an attempt to find ways of attacking or limiting organ 
ization. Hence the Progressive mind was hardly more prepared than the 
conservative mind for what came in 1929. Herbert Hoover, an old Bull 
Mooser, while more disposed to lead the country than any president had been 
in any previous depression, was unprepared for it, and was prevented from 
adjusting to it by a doctrinaire adherence to inherited principles. F. D. R. 

3 The closest thing to an earlier model for the first efforts of the New Deal was 
not the economic legislation of Progressivism but the efforts of the Wilson administra 
tion to organize the economy for the first World War. Hugh Johnson in the NRA and 
George Peek in the AAA were in many ways recapitulating the experience they had 
had in the War Industries Board under Bernard Baruch. 
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a fairly typical product of Progressivism who had first won office in 1910 
was also unprepared for it hi his economic thinking, as anyone will see who 
examines his career in the 1920's; 4 but he was sufficiently opportunistic and 
flexible to cope with it somewhat more successfully. 

Hoover, an engineer born in Iowa, represented the moral traditions of 
native Protestant politics. An amateur in politics who had never run for 
office before he was elected President in 1928, he had no patience with the 
politician's willingness to accommodate, and he hung on, as inflexibly as the 
situation would permit, to the private and voluntary methods that had always 
worked well in his administrative career. 5 F. D. R., a seasoned professional 
politician who had learned his trade straddling the terrible antagonisms of 
the 1920's, was thoroughly at home in the realities of machine politics and a 
master of the machine techniques of accommodation. Unlike Hoover, he had 
few hard and fast notions about economic principles, but he knew that it 
would be necessary to experiment and improvise. "It is common sense," he 
said in 1932, "to take a method and try it. If it fails, admit it frankly and try 
another. But above all, try something." 

To describe the resulting flood of legislation as economic planning would 
be to confuse planning with interventionism. Planning was not quite the 
word for the New Deal: considered as an economic movement, it was a chaos 
of experimentation. Genuine planners like Rexford Guy Tugwell found them 
selves floundering amid the cross-currents of the New Deal, and ended hi 
disillusionment. But if, from an economic standpoint, the New Deal was alto 
gether lacking in that rationality or consistency which is implied in the 
concept of planning, from a political standpoint it represented a masterly 
shifting equipoise of interests. And little wonder that some of the old Repub 
lican insurgents shuddered at its methods. If the state was believed neutral 
in the days of T. R. because its leaders claimed to sanction favors for no 
one, the state under F. D. R. could be called neutral only in the sense that 
it offered favors to everyone. 

Even before F. D. R. took office a silent revolution had taken place in 
public opinion, the essential character of which can be seen when we recall 
how little opposition there was in the country, at the beginning, to the assump 
tion of the New Dealers that henceforth, for the purposes of recovery, the 
federal government was to be responsible for the condition of the labor 
market as a part of its concern with the industrial problem as a whole. Noth 
ing revolutionary was intended but simply as a matter of politics it was 

4 See Frank Freidel's Franklin D. Roosevelt: the Ordeal (Boston, 1954), and his 
forthcoming volume on F. D. R.'s governorship. 

5 Characteristically, also, Hoover accepted what might be called the nativist view 
of the Great Depression: it came from abroad; it was the product, not of any deficiencies 
in the American economy, but of repercussions of the unsound institutions of Europe. 
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necessary for the federal government to assume primary responsibility for 
the relief of the unemployed. And, simply as a matter of politics, if the 
industrialists were to be given the power to write enforceable codes of fair 
practice, labor must at least be given some formal recognition of its right of 
collective bargaining. Certainly no one foresaw, in the first year or two of the 
New Deal, that the immense infusions of purchasing power into the economy 
through federal unemployment relief would be as lasting or as vital a part 
of the economy of the next several years as they proved in fact to be. Nor did 
anyone foresee how great and powerful a labor movement would be called 
into being by the spirit and the promise of the New Deal and by the partial 
recovery of its first few years. But by the end of 1937 it was clear that some 
thing had been added to the social base of reformism. The demands of a large 
and powerful labor movement, coupled with the interests of the unemployed, 
gave the later New Deal a social-democratic tinge that had never before 
been present in American reform movements. Hitherto concerned very largely 
with reforms of an essentially entrepreneurial sort and only marginally with 
social legislation, American political reformism was fated henceforth to take 
responsibility on a large scale for social security, unemployment insurance, 
wages and hours, and housing. 6 

Still more imposing was the new fiscal role of the federal government. 
Again, none of this was premeditated. Large-scale spending and unbalanced 
budgets were, in the beginning, a response to imperative needs. While other 
schemes for recovery seemed to fall short of expectations, spending kept the 
economy going; and it was only when F. D. R. tried in 1937 to cut back 
expenditures that he learned that he had become the prisoner of his spending 
policies, and turned about and made a necessity into a virtue. His spending 
policy never represented, at any time before the outbreak of the war, an 
unambiguous or wholehearted commitment to Keynesian economics. Here 
only the war itself could consummate the fiscal revolution that the New Deal 
began. In 1940 Lord Keynes published in the United States an article in 
which he somewhat disconsolately reviewed the American experience with 
deficit spending during the previous decade. "It seems politically impossible," 
he concluded, "for a capitalistic democracy to organize expenditure on the 
scale necessary to make the grand experiment which would prove my case 
except in war conditions." He then added that preparations for war and the 

6 As the counsel for the National Association of Manufacturers put it: "Regulation 
has passed from the negative stage of merely preventing unlawful and improper con 
duct, to the positive stage of directing and controlling the character and form of busi 
ness activity. The concept that the function of government was to prevent exploitation 
by virtue of superior power has been replaced by the concept that it is the duty of 
government to provide security against all the major hazards of life against unemploy 
ment, accident, illness, old age, and death." Thomas P. Jenkin: Reactions of Major 
Groups to Positive Government in the United States (Berkeley, 1945), pp. 300-1. 
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production of armaments might teach Americans so much about the potentiali 
ties of their economy that it would be "the stimulus, which neither the victory 
nor the defeat of the New Deal could give you, to greater individual consump 
tion and a higher standard of life." 7 How remarkably prophetic this was we 
can now see. There had been under peacetime conditions an immense weep 
ing and wailing over the budgets of F. D. R. which at their peak ran to 
seven billion dollars. Now we contemplate budgets of over eighty billion 
dollars with somewhat less anguish, because we know that most of this expen 
diture will be used for defense and will not be put to uses that are politically 
more controversial. But, above all, we have learned things about the possibili 
ties of our economy that were not dreamed of in 1933, much less in 1903. 
While men still grow angry over federal fiscal and tax policies, hardly anyone 
doubts that in the calculable future it will be the fiscal role of the government 
that more than anything else determines the course of the economy. 

And what of the old Progressive issues? They were bypassed, sidestepped, 
outgrown anything but solved. To realize how true this was, one need 
only look at the New Deal approach to those two betes noires of the Pro 
gressive mind, the machines and the trusts. 

Where the Progressives spent much of their energy . . . trying to defeat 
the bosses and the machines and to make such changes in the political ma 
chinery of the country as would bring about direct popular democracy and 
"restore government to the people," the New Deal was almost completely 
free of such crusading. To the discomfort of the old-fashioned, principled 
liberals who were otherwise enthusiastic about his reforms, F. D. R. made no 
effort to put an end to bossism and corruption, but simply ignored the entire 
problem. In the interest of larger national goals and more urgent needs, he 
worked with the bosses wherever they would work with him and did not 
scruple to include one of the worst machines of all, the authoritarian Hague 
machine in New Jersey. As for the restoration of democracy, he seemed well 
satisfied with his feeling that the broadest public needs were at least being 
served by the state and that there was such an excellent rapport between the 
people and their executive leadership. 8 

The chief apparent exception to this opportune and managerial spirit in 
the field of political reform namely, the attempt to enlarge the Supreme 
Court proves on examination to be no exception at all. F. D. R.'s fight 
over the Supreme Court was begun, after all, not in the interest of some large 

7 J. M. Keynes: "The United States and the Keynes Plan," New Republic, Vol. CIII 
(My 29, 1940), p. 158. 

8 Of course to speak of democracy in purely domestic terms is to underestimate the 
world-wide significance of the New Deal. At a time when democracy was everywhere in 
retreat, the New Deal gave to the world an example of a free nation coping with the 
problems of its economy in a democratic and humane way. 
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"democratic" principle or out of a desire to reform the Constitutional machin 
ery as such, but because the Court's decisions had made it seem impossible 
to achieve the managerial reorganization of society that was so urgently 
needed. His first concern was not that judicial review was "undemocratic" 
but that the federal government had been stripped, as he thought, of its power 
to deal effectively with economic problems. Nor was this fight waged in 
the true Progressive spirit. The Progressives, too, had had their difficulties 
with the judiciary, and had responded with the characteristically principled but 
practically difficult proposal for the recall of judicial decisions. In short, they 
raised for reconsideration, as one might expect of principled men, the entire 
question of judicial review. F. D. R. chose no such method. 9 To reopen the 
entire question of the propriety of judicial review of the acts of Congress 
under a representative democracy would have been a high-minded approach 
to what he felt was a Constitutional impasse, but it would have ended perhaps 
even more disastrously than the tactic he employed. F. D. R. avoided such 
an approach, which would have involved a cumbersome effort to amend the 
Constitution, and devised a "gimmick" to achieve his ends the pretense that 
the age of the judges prevented them from remaining abreast of their calendar, 
and the demand for the right to supplement the judiciary, to the number of 
six, with an additional judge for each incumbent who reached the age of sev 
enty without retiring. 

Students of the Court fight are fond of remarking that Roosevelt won 
his case, because the direction of the Court's decisions began to change while 
the fight was in progress and because Justice Van Devanter's retirement en 
abled the President to appoint a liberal justice and decisively change the 
composition of the Court. 10 It seems important, however, to point out that 
a very heavy price had to be paid for even this pragmatic attempt to alter 
a great and sacrosanct conservative institution. The Court fight alienated 

9 Indeed, in his message calling for reorganization Roosevelt declared that his pro 
posal would make unnecessary any fundamental changes in the powers of the courts 
or in the Constitution, "changes which involve consequences so far-reaching as to 
cause uncertainty as to the wisdom of such a course." It remained for the leading sena 
torial opponent of the bill, Senator Burton K. Wheeler, to advocate an amendment to the 
Constitution permitting Congress to override judicial vetoes of its acts. Charles A. and 
Mary R. Beard: America in Midpassage (New York, 1939), Vol. I, p. 355. 

10 Presumably it will always be debated whether the new harmony between Con 
gress and the Supreme Court that developed even while the Court fight was going 
on can be attributed to Roosevelt's Court reform bill. Merlo Pusey in his Charles Evans 
Hughes (Vol. II, pp. 766 rT.) argues that the change in the Court's decisions was not 
a political response to the legislative struggle. He points out, among other things, that 
the New Deal legislation that came before the Court after the NRA and AAA decisions 
was better drafted. It is beyond doubt, however, that the resignation of Van Devanter 
was precipitated by the Court fight. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 761. The fact that advocates of 
both sides can go on arguing about who won the fight is the best evidence that the issue 
was satisfactorily settled. It aroused so much feeling that an unambiguous victory for 
either side would have been unfortunate. 
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many principled liberals and enabled many of F. D. R.'s conservative op 
ponents to portray him to the public more convincingly as a man who aspired 
to personal dictatorship and aimed at the subversion of the Republic. 

If we look at the second of the two great foes of Progressivism., big busi 
ness and monopoly, we find that by the time of the New Deal public senti 
ment had changed materially. To be sure, the coming of the depression and 
the revelation of some of the less palatable business practices of the 1920's 
brought about a climate of opinion in which the leadership of business, and 
particularly of big business, was profoundly distrusted and bitterly resented. 
Its position certainly was, in these respects, considerably weaker than it had 
been twenty-five years before. Still, by 1933 the American public had lived 
with the great corporation for so long that it was felt to be domesticated, and 
there was far more concern with getting business life on such a footing 
as would enable it to provide jobs than there was with breaking up the larger 
units. The New Deal never developed a clear or consistent line on business 
consolidation, and New Dealers fought over the subject in terms that were at 
times reminiscent of the old battles between the trust-busters and the trust-regu 
lators. What can be said, however, is that the subject of bigness and monopoly 
was subordinated in the New Deal era to that restless groping for a means 
to bring recovery that was so characteristic of Roosevelt's efforts. The New 
Deal began not with a flourish of trust-busting but rather, in the NRA, with 
an attempt to solve the problems of the business order through a gigantic 
system of governmentally underwritten codes that would ratify the trustifica 
tion of society. One of the first political setbacks suffered by the New Deal 
arose from just this for it had put the formation of its codes of fair practice 
so completely in the hands of the big-business interests that both small 
businessmen and organized labor were seriously resentful. Only five years 
from the date of its passage, after the NRA had failed to produce a sustained 
recovery and had been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, did 
the administration turn off and take the opposite tack with its call for an 
inquiry into corporate consolidation and business power that led to the Tem 
porary National Economic Committee's memorable investigation. 11 Although 
at the time many observers thought that the old Progressive trust-busting 
charade was about to be resumed, the New Deal never became committed 
to a categorical "dissection" of the business order of the sort Wilson had 
talked of in 1912, nor to the "demonstration" prosecutions with which T. R. 
had both excited and reassured the country. The New Deal was not trying 
to re-establish the competitive order that Wilson had nostalgically invoked and 
that T. R. had sternly insisted was no longer possible. Its approach, as it 



emh^T-^ been *?, ^*^ im *> however, the assault upon the holding companies 
embodied m the so-called "death sentence" of 1935. 
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turned out, was severely managerial, and distinctly subordinated to those 
economic considerations that would promote purchasing power and hence 
recovery. It was, in short, a concerted effort to discipline the pricing policies 
of businesses, not with the problem of size in mind, nor out of consideration 
for smaller competitors, but with the purpose of eliminating that private 
power to tax which is the prerogative of monopoly, and of leaving in the 
hands of consumers vital purchasing power. 

History cannot quite repeat itself, if only because the participants in the 
second round of any experience are aware of the outcome of the first. The 
anti-trust philosophers of the closing years of the New Deal were quite aware 
that previous efforts to enforce the Sherman Act had been ceremonial demon 
strations rather than serious assaults upon big business. Thurman Arnold, 
who was put in charge of the anti-trust program, was well known for his 
belief that earlier interpretations of the Sherman Act had actually concealed 
and encouraged business consolidation. In his account of the contemporary 
function of anti-trust prosecution Arnold put his emphasis upon benefits 
for the consumer and repudiated the earlier use of the Sherman Act: "Since 
the consumers' interest was not emphasized, such enforcement efforts as 
existed were directed at the punishment of offenses rather than the achieve 
ment of economic objectives. Indeed, in very few antitrust prosecutions was 
any practical economic objective defined or argued with respect to the distribu 
tion of any particular product. In this way the moral aspects of the offense, 
and that will-o'-the-wisp, corporate intent, became more important considera 
tions than economic results. Antitrust enforcement, not being geared to the 
idea of consumers' interests, became a hunt for offenders instead of an effort 
to test the validity of organized power by its performance in aiding or 
preventing the flow of goods in commerce. The result was that although the 
economic ideal of a free competitive market as the cornerstone of our econ 
omy was kept alive, no adequate enforcement staff was ever provided to make 
that ideal a reality. Such, broadly speaking, was the state of the Sherman 
Act from 1890 down to the great depression." 12 

But if such a position as Thurman Arnold's can be legitimately distinguished 
from the Progressive type of anti-trust, as I think it can, there are men 
today whose political thinking was forged in the service of the New Deal 
who go beyond him in repudiating anti-trust action as a mere attack upon 
size, and who take, on the whole, an acquiescent attitude toward big business. 
A few years ago John Kenneth Galbraith made quite a stir with his book 
American Capitalism, whose central thesis was that the process of business 
consolidation creates within itself a "countervailing power" that is, that 
it brings about the organization not merely of strong sellers but of strong 

12 Thurman Arnold: The Bottlenecks of Business (New York, 1940), p. 263. 
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buyers as well, who distribute through large sectors of the economy their 
ability to save through organization. 13 In GalbraitrTs book, as in most recent 
literature in defense of bigness, it is not the effort at disorganization but the 
effects of counter-organization, in labor, agriculture, and government and 
within business itself, that are counted upon to minimize the evils of consolida 
tion. More recently David Lilienthal, another graduate of the New Deal ad 
ministrative agencies, has written a strong apologia for big business that 
followed Galbraith in stressing the technologically progressive character of 
large-scale industry in language that would have horrified Brandeis and 
Wilson. 14 It is not clear whether the attitudes of men like Galbraith and Lili- 
enthal represent dominant liberal sentiment today though it may be per 
tinent to say that their books brought no outpouring of protest from other 
liberal writers. The spectacle of liberals defending, with whatever qualifica 
tions, bigness and concentration in industry suggests that that anti-monopoly 
sentiment which was so long at the heart of Progressive thinking is no longer 
its central theme. The generation for which Wilson and Brandeis spoke looked 
to economic life as a field for the expression of character; modern liberals 
seem to think of it quite exclusively as a field in which certain results are 
to be expected. It is this change in the moral stance that seems most worthy 
of remark. A generation ago, and more, the average American was taught 
to expect that a career in business would and should be in some sense a 
testing and proving ground for character and manhood, and it was in these 
terms that the competitive order was often made most appealing. 15 Contrari 
wise, those who criticized the economic order very commonly formed their 
appeals within the same mold of moral suasion: the economic order failed 
to bring out or reward the desired qualities of character, to reward virtue and 
penalize vice; it was a source of inequities and injustices. During the last 
fifteen or twenty years, however, as Galbraith observes, "the American radi 
cal has ceased to talk about inequality or exploitation under capitalism or 

13 This is a rather simplified statement of the thesis of Galbraith's American Capitalism 
(Boston, 1952). Students of the history of anti-trust ideologies will be particularly 
interested in Galbraith's strictures on the TNEC Report (pp. 59-60). 

14 Galbraith argues that "the competition of the competitive model . . . almost com 
pletely precludes technical development" and that indeed "there must be some element 
of monopoly in an industry if it is to be progressive." Ibid., pp. 91, 93, and chapter 
vii, passim. Cf. David Lilienthal: Big Business: a New Era (New York, 1953), chapter 
vi. For another such friendly treatment by a former New Dealer, see Adolph A. Berle: 
The Twentieth Century Capitalist Revolution (New York, 1954). 

"See, for instance, the touching letter quoted by Lilienthal (op. cit., p. 198), from 
a university graduate of the twenties: "We were dismayed at the vista of mediocre 
aspiration and of compartmentalized lives. The course of a big business career was 
predictable and foreclosed. It was also, as the personnel department pointed out, secure. 
The appeal of graduated salary raises and retirement on a pension was held out as the 
big lure. But in my high school days the appeal had been to ambition, a good deal was 
said about achievement and independence." 
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even its 'inherent contradictions.' He has stressed, instead, the unreliability 
of its performance." 16 



THE NEW OPPORTUNISM 

The New Deal, and the thinking it engendered, represented the triumph 
of economic emergency and human needs over inherited notions and inhibi 
tions. It was conceived and executed above all in the spirit of what Roosevelt 
called "bold, persistent experimentation," and what those more critical of 
the whole enterprise considered crass opportunism. In discussing Progressivisrn 
I emphasized its traffic in moral absolutes, its exalted moral tone. While 
something akin to this was by no means entirely absent from the New Deal, 
the later movement showed a strong and candid awareness that what was 
happening was not so much moral reformation as economic experimentation. 
Much of this experimentation seemed to the conservative opponents of the 
New Deal as not only dangerous but immoral. 

The high moral indignation of the critics of the New Deal sheds light 
on another facet of the period the relative reversal of the ideological roles 
of conservatives and reformers. Naturally in all ideologies, conservative or 
radical, there is a dual appeal to ultimate moral principles and to the prac 
tical necessities of institutional life. Classically, however, it has been the 
strength of conservatives that their appeal to institutional continuities, hard 
facts, and the limits of possibility is better founded; while it has usually been 
the strength of reformers that they arouse moral sentiments, denounce in 
justices, and rally the indignation of the community against intolerable 
abuses. Such had been the alignment of arguments during the Progressive 
era. During the New Deal, however, it was the reformers whose appeal to 
the urgent practical realities was most impressive to the farmers without 
markets, to the unemployed without bread or hope, to those concerned over 
the condition of the banks, the investment market, and the like. It was the 
conservatives, on the other hand, who represented the greater moral indigna 
tion and rallied behind themselves the inspirational literature of American 
life; and this not merely because the conservatives were now the party 
of the opposition, but because things were being done of such drastic novelty 
that they seemed to breach all the inherited rules, not merely of practicality 
but of morality itself. Hence, if one wishes to look for utopianism in the 
1930's, for an exalted faith in the intangibles of morals and character, and 
for moral indignation of the kind that had once been chiefly the preroga 
tive of the reformers, one will find it far more readily in the editorials of the 
great conservative newspapers than in the literature of the New Deal If 
16 Galbraith, op. cit., p. 70. 
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one seeks for the latter-day equivalent of the first George Kennan, warning 
the people of San Francisco that it would do them no good to have a prosper- 
ous town if in gaining it they lost their souls, one will find it most readily 
in the 1930's among those who opposed federal relief for the unemployed 
because it would destroy their characters or who were shocked by the 
devaluation of the dollar, not because they always had a clear conception 
of its consequences, but above all because it smacked to them of dirtiness 
and dishonesty. In the past it had been the conservatives who controlled the 
settlement of the country, set up its great industrial and communications 
plant, and founded the fabulous system of production and distribution upon 
which the country prided itself, while the reformers pointed to the human 
costs, the sacrifice of principles, and drew blueprints to show how the job 
could be better done. Now, however, it was the reformers who fed the jobless 
or found them jobs, saved the banks, humanized industry, built houses and 
schools and public buildings, rescued farmers from bankruptcy, and restored 
hope while the conservatives, expropriated at once from their customary 
control of affairs and from their practical role, invoked sound principles, 
worried about the Constitution, boggled over details, pleaded for better morals, 
and warned against tyranny. 

Lamentably, most of the conservative thinking of the New Deal era was 
hollow and cliche-ridden. What seems most striking about the New Deal 
itself, however, was that all its ferment of practical change produced a very 
slight literature of political criticism. While the changes of the Progressive 
era had produced many significant books of pamphleteering or thoughtful 
analyses of society the writings of such men as Croly, Lippmann, Weyl, 
Brooks Adams, Brandeis, the muckrakers, Socialist critics like W. J. Ghent 
and William English Walling the New Deal produced no comparable body of 
political writing that would survive the day's headlines. In part this was simply 
a matter of time: the Progressive era lasted over a dozen years, and most of 
the significant writing it engendered came during its later phases, particularly 
after 1910; whereas the dynamic phase of the New Deal was concentrated 
in the*six hectic years from 1933 to 1938. Perhaps still more important 
is the fact that the New Deal brought with it such a rapid bureaucratic ex 
pansion and such a complex multitude of problems that it created an im 
mense market for the skills of reform-minded Americans from law, journalism, 
politics, and the professorial. The men who might otherwise have been busy 
analyzing the meaning of events were caught up in the huge expanding 
bureaucracy and put to work drafting laws that would pass the courts, 
lobbying with refractory Congressmen, or relocating sharecroppers. 

To this generalization there is one noteworthy exception: in his two books, 
The Symbols of Government and The Folklore of Capitalism, Thurman 
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Arnold wrote works of great brilliance and wit and considerable permanent 
significance better books, I believe, than any of the political criticism 
of the Progressive era. 17 But what do we find in these works, the most ad 
vanced of the New Deal camp? We find a sharp and sustained attack upon 
ideologies, rational principles, and moralism in politics. We find, in short, 
the theoretical equivalent of F. D. R.'s opportunistic virtuosity in practical 
politics a theory that attacks theories. For Arnold's books, which were of 
course directed largely against the ritualistic thinking of the conservatives 
of the 1930's, might stand equally well as an attack upon that moralism 
which we found so insistent in the thinking of Progressivism. 

Arnold's chief concern was with the disparities between the way society 
actually works and the mythology through which the sound lawyers, econo 
mists, and moralists attempt to understand it. His books are an explanation 
of the ritualistic and functionally irrational character of most of the super 
ficially rational principles by which society lives. At the time his books were 
written, the necessity of coping with a breakdown hi the actual workings 
of the economy had suddenly confronted men with the operational useless- 
ness of a great many accepted words and ideas. The language of politics, 
economics, and law had itself become so uncertain that there was a new 
vogue of books on semantics and of works attempting to break "the tyranny 
of words," a literature of which Arnold's books were by far the most impor 
tant. The greater part of Arnold's task was to examine, and to satirize, the 
orthodox conservative thinking of the moment. This is not our main concern, 
but what is o'f primary interest here is the extent to which Arnold's thinking 
departs from, and indeed on occasion attacks, earlier Progressivism. The 
deviation of Arnold's system of values from the classic values of American 
Progressivism was clear from his very terminology. I noted, in discussing 
the Progressive climate of opinion, the existence of a prevailing vocabulary 
of civic morals that reflected the disinterested thinking and the selfless action 
that was expected of the good citizen. The key words of Progressivism were 
terms like patriotism, citizen, democracy, law, character, conscience, soul, 
morals, service, duty, shame, disgrace, sin, and selfishness terms redolent 
of the sturdy Protestant Anglo-Saxon moral and intellectual roots of the 
Progressive uprising. A search for the key words of Arnold's books yields: 
needs, organization, humanitarian, results, technique, institution, realistic, 
discipline, morale, skill, expert, habits, practical, leadership a vocabulary 
revealing a very different constellation of values arising from economic 
emergency and the imperatives of a bureaucracy. 

17 Thurman W. Arnold: The Symbols of Government (New Haven, 1935), The 
Folklore of Capitalism (New Haven, 1937). By 1941 the first of these works had gone 
through five printings; the second, fourteen. 
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Although primarily concerned with the conservatives of the present, 
Arnold paid his respects to the reformers of the past often enough to render a 
New Dealer's portrait of earlier Progressivism. He saw the reformers of the 
past as having occupied themselves with verbal and moral battles that left 
the great working organizations of society largely untouched. "Wherever 
the reformers are successful whenever they see their direct primaries, their 
antitrust laws, or whatever else they base their hopes on, in actual operation 
the great temporal institutions adapt themselves, leaving the older re 
formers disillusioned, like Lincoln StefTens, and a newer set carrying on the 
banner." 1S Respectable people with humanitarian values, Arnold thought, 
had characteristically made the mistake of ignoring the fact that "it is not 
logic but organizations which rule an organized society"; therefore they se 
lected logical principles, rather than organizations, as the objects of their 
loyalties. Most liberal reform movements attempt to make institutions practice 
what they preach, in situations where, if this injunction were followed, the 
functions of the institutions could not be performed. 19 Where the Progressives 
had been troubled about the development of institutions and organizations, 
Arnold's argument often appeared to be an apotheosis of them. 

At one point or another, Arnold had critical observations to make on most 
of the staple ideas of Progressive thinking. The Folklore of Capitalism opened 
with a satire on "the thinking man," to whom most of the discourse of rational 
politics was directed; and the thinking man was hardly more than a carica 
tured version of the good citizen who was taken as the central figure in most 
Progressive thinking. While Progressive publicists had devoted much of their 
time to preachments against what they called "lawlessness," one of the central 
themes of Arnold's books was an analysis of law and legal thinking showing 
that law and respectability were so defined that a good many of the real and 
necessary functions of society had to go on outside the legal framework. 20 
Similarly anti-Progressive was his attack on the anti-trust laws a source of 
some amusement when he was later put in charge of the enforcement of these 
laws. But Arnold did not deny that the laws, as they had been interpreted by 
reformers, had had some use. Their chief use, as he saw it, had been that 
they permitted the organization of industry to go on while offering comfort 
to those who were made unhappy by the process. They had, then, a practical 
significance, but a far different one from that which the reformers had tried to 

18 The Symbols of Government, p, 124. 

19 The Folklore of Capitalism, pp. 375, 384. 

20 Cf. The Symbols of Government, p. 34: "It is part of the function of 'Law' to 
give recognition to ideals representing the exact opposite of established conduct . . . 
the function of law is not so much to guide society as to comfort it. Belief in funda 
mental principles of law does not necessarily lead to an orderly society. Such a belief 
is as often at the back of revolt or disorder." 
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give them. The reformers, however, had had no real strategy with which to 
oppose the great trusts: "The reason why these attacks [against industrial 
organizations] always ended with a ceremony of atonement, but few practical 
results, lay in the fact that there were no new organizations growing up to 
take over the functions of those under attack. The opposition was never able 
to build up its own commissary and its service of supply. It was well supplied 
with orators and economists, but it lacked practical organizers. A great 
cooperative movement in America might have changed the power of the 
industrial empire. Preaching against it, however, simply resulted in counter- 
preaching. And the reason for this was that the reformers themselves were 
caught in the same creeds which supported the institutions they were trying 
to reform. Obsessed with a moral attitude toward society, they thought in 
Utopias. They were interested in systems of government. Philosophy was for 
them more important than opportunism and so they achieved in the end 
philosophy rather than opportunity." 21 

Arnold professed more admiration for the tycoons who had organized 
American industry and against whom the Progressives had grown indignant 
than he did for the reformers themselves. He spoke with much indulgence 
of Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Ford, and compared John L. Lewis with such 
men as examples of skillful organizers who had had to sidestep recognized 
scruples. "Actual observation of human society . . . indicates that great 
constructive achievements in human organization have been accomplished by 
unscrupulous men who violated most of the principles which we cherish." ^ 
The leaders of industrial organization ignored legal, humanitarian, and 
economic principles. "They built on their mistakes, their action was oppor 
tunistic, they experimented with human material and with little regard for 
social justice. Yet they raised the level of productive capacity beyond the 
dreams of their fathers." ^ 

Not surprisingly Arnold also had a good word for the politicians, who, for 
all their lack of social values and for all the imperfections in their aims and 
vision, are "the only persons who understand the techniques of government." 
One would prefer a government in the hands of disinterested men, to be 
sure, but such men are so devoted to and satisfied with the development 
of good principles that they fail to develop skills, and hence fail to constitute "a 
competent governing class." Hence society is too often left with a choice 
between demagogues and psychopaths on one side, or, on the other, "kindly 
but uneducated Irishmen whose human sympathies give them an instinctive 
understanding of what people like." 24 Several pages of The Folklore of 
Capitalism were given to a defense of the political machines for the common 

21 The Folklore of Capitalism, p. 220. 22 The Symbols of Government, p. 5. 
23 Ibid., p. 125. 24 Ibid., pp. 21-2. 
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sense with which they attack the task of government and for the humani 
tarian spirit in which their work is conducted. 25 

Taken by itself, Arnold's work, with its skepticism about the right-thinking 
citizen, its rejection of fixed moral principles and disinterested rationality 
in politics, its pragmatic temper, its worship of accomplishmen^ its apotheosis 
of organization and institutional discipline, and its defense of the politcal 
machines, may exaggerate the extent of the difference between the New 
Deal and pre-war Progressivism, but it does point sharply to the character 
of that difference. 26 

To emphasize, as I have done, the pragmatic and "hard" side of the New 
Deal is not to forget that it had its "soft" side. Not all its spokesmen shared 
Arnold's need to pose as hard-boiled. 27 No movement of such scope and 

25 The Folklore of Capitalism, pp. 367-72; cf. pp. 43, 114-15; cf. The Symbols of 
Government, pp. 239-40. 

26 There are many points at which Arnold yields to the need to seem hard-boiled 
and at which (rather like F. D. R. himself) he becomes flippant over serious questions. 
While such lapses have a good deal of symptomatic importance, I do not wish to appear 
to portray his writing as an attack upon political morality as such: it was not an effort 
to destroy political morality, but to satirize a particular code of morality that he con 
sidered obsolescent and obstructive, and to substitute for it a new one, the precise 
outlines of which were obviously vague. In my judgment, Arnold did not even success 
fully pose, much less answer, the very real and important questions that were suggested 
by his Jboks concerning the relations between morals and politics, or between reason 
and politics. For a searching criticism see the essay by Sidney Hook in his Reason, 
Social Myths, and Democracy (New York, 1950), pp. 41-51 and the ensuing exchange 

r between Hook and Arnold, pp. 51-61, which to my mind succeeds only in under 
scoring Arnold's philosophical difficulties. The great value of Arnold's books lies not in 
the little they have to say about political ethics, but in their descriptive, satirical, and 
analytical approach to the political thinking of his time, and in their statement of the 
working mood of a great many New Dealers. 

I should perhaps add that my own comments in this area are not intended to be 
more than descriptive, for there are large questions of political ethics that I too have 
not attempted to answer. In contrasting the jpragmatic and opportunistic tone of the New 
Deal with the insistent moralism of the Progressives, it has not been my purpose to 
suggest an invidious comparison that would, at every point, favor the New Deal. 
Neither is it my purpose to imply that the political morals of the New Dealers were in 
ferior to those of their opponents. My essential interest is in the fact that the emergency 
that gave rise to the New Deal also gave rise to a transvaluation of values, and that 
the kind of moralism that I have identified with the dominant patterns of thought 
among the Progressives was inherited not so much by * their successors among the New 
Dealers, who tended to repudiate them, as by the foes of the New Deal. 

27 I have been referred to David Lilienthal's TV A: Democracy on the March (New 
York, 1944) as an illustration of the idealism and inspirational force of the New Deal, 
and as a work more representative of its spirit than the writings of Thurman Arnold. 
LilientbaPs book is indeed more unabashedly humanitarian, more inspirational, more 
concerned with maintaining democracy in the face of technical and administrative 
change, more given to idealization of the people. It also shows, however, a dedication 
to certain values, readily discernible in Arnold, that would have. been of marginal im 
portance to ail but a few of the Progressives. Like Arnold, Lilienthal is pleading the 
cause of organization, engineering, management, and the attitudes that go with them, as 
opposed to what he calls the "fog" of conventional ideologies. He appeals to administra 
tive experience, technology, science, and expertise, finds that efficient devices of manage 
ment "give a lift to the human spirit," and asserts that "there is almost nothing, however 
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power could exist without having its ideals and its ideologies, even its sen 
timentalities. The New Deal had its literature of inspiration and indignation, 
its idealistic fervor, its heroes and villains. The difference I hope to establish 
is that its indignation was directed far more against callousness and waste, far 
less against corruption or monopoly, than the indignation of the Progressives, 
and that its inspiration was much more informed by engineering, administra 
tion, and economics, considerably less by morals and uplift. For the New 
Deal not only brought with it a heartening rediscovery of the humane instincts 
of the country; it also revived the old American interest in practical achieve 
ment, in doing things with the physical world, in the ideal that had inspired 
the great tycoons and industry-builders of the Gilded Age but that afterwards 
had commonly been dismissed by sensitive men as the sphere only of philis- 
tines and money-grubbers. 

At the core of the New Deal, then, was not a philosophy (F. D. R. could 
identify himself philosophically only as a Christian and a democrat), but an 
attitude, suitable for practical politicians, administrators, and technicians, 
but uncongenial to the moralism that the Progressives had for the most part 
shared with their opponents. At some distance from the center of the New 
Deal, but vital to its public support, were other types of feeling. In some 
quarters there was a revival of populistic sentiment and the old popular 
demonology, which F. D. R. and men like Harold Ickes occasionally played up 
to, chiefly in campaign years, and which Harry Truman later reflected in his 
baiting of Wall Street. Along with this came another New Deal phenomenon, 
a kind of pervasive tenderness for the underdog, for the Okies, the share 
croppers, the characters in John Steinbeck's novels, the subjects who posed 
for the FSA photographers, for what were called, until a revulsion set in, 
"the little people." With this there came, too, a kind of folkish nationalism, 
quickened no doubt by federal patronage of letters and the arts, but inspired at 
bottom by a real rediscovery of hope in America and its people and institu 
tions. For after the concentration .camps, the Nuremberg Laws, Guernica, 
and (though not everyone saw this so readily) the Moscow trials, everything 
in America seemed fresh and hopeful, Main Street seemed innocent beyond 
all expectation, and in time Babbitt became almost lovable. Where Progres- 
sivism had capitalized on a growing sense of the ugliness under the successful 
surface of American life, the New Deal flourished on a sense of the human 
warmth and the technological potentialities that could be found under the 

fantastic that (given competent organization) a team of engineers, scientists, and ad 
ministrators cannot do today." (Pocket Book ed., New York, 1945, pp. ix, x, 3, 4, 8, 
9, 79, 115.) In the light of this philosophy it is easier to see that LilienthaPs more 
recent defense of big business does not represent a conversion to a new philosophy 
but simply an ability to find in private organization many of the same virtues that as TVA 
administrator he found in public enterprise. 
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surface of Its inequities and its post-depression poverty. On the far fringe 
there was also a small number of real ideologues, aroused not only by the 
battle over domestic reform but by the rise of world fascism. Although many 
of them were fellow travelers and Communists, we stand in serious danger 
of misunderstanding the character of the New Deal if we overemphasize the 
influence of this fringe either upon the New Deal core or upon the American 
people at large. It has now become both fashionable and, for some, convenient 
to exaggerate the impact of the extreme left upon the thinking of the country 
in the 1930's. No doubt it will always be possible to do so, for Marxism had 
a strong if ephemeral impact upon many intellectuals; but the amateur Marx 
ism of the period had only a marginal effect upon the thought and action of 
either the administrative core of the New Deal or the great masses of Ameri 
cans. 28 For the people at large that is, for those who needed it most the 
strength of .the New Deal was based above all upon its ability to get results. 

2S Granville Hicks, in his Where We Came Out (New York, 1954), chapter iv, makes 
a sober effort to show how limited was the Communist influence even in those circles 
which were its special province. A complementary error to the now fashionable exag 
geration of the Communist influence is to exaggerate its ties to the New Deal. Of 
course Communists played an active part in the spurt of labor organization until the 
experienced labor leaders expelled them, and in time Communists also succeeded 
in infiltrating the bureaucracy, with what shocking results we now know. But it was 
the depression that began to put American Communism on its feet and the New Deal 
that helped to kill it. The Communists, as consistent ideologues, were always contemptu 
ous of the New Deal. At first they saw fascism in it, and when they gave up this line 
of criticism during the Popular Front period, they remained contemptuous of its frank 
experimentalism, its lack of direction, its unsystematic character, and of course its 
compromises. 
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THE UNITED STATES 

ENTERS WORLD WAR II: 

DID THE U.S. MANEUVER 

JAPAN INTO THE ATTACK 

ON PEARL HARBOR? 



INTRODUCTION 



A 5- Wayne S. Cole has pointed out in an able analysis of the literature 
dealing with American entry into World War II, the controversy among 
historians regarding this question is to some extent a continuation of 
the debate that raged before Pearl Harbor between "interventionists" and 
"non-interventionists." The arguments employed between 1939 and 1941 
by defenders and opponents of the administration's foreign policy have reap 
peared in the works of scholarship dealing with these years. As a matter of 
fact, some of the authors who have written on this subject were personally 
involved in the pre-Pearl Harbor controversy regarding, the relations of the 
United States with the belligerent nations?- 

The historians who have defended the foreign policy of the Roosevelt 
administration in the two years before Pearl Harbor (Cole uses the term "in 
ternationalist" to describe them) view the Axis powers as having constituted 
a threat to the security of the United States and have taken the position that 
the question of American entry into the war was by 1941 really beyond our 
power to control. In their opinion, the policies pursued by Roosevelt in 1940 
and 1941 vis a vis Germany and Japan were, on the whole, the only policies 
consistent with our security and our principles ..-Regarding Germany as the 
greater threat to the United States, American policy-makers, they contend, hoped 
to avoid war with Japan, provided that this could be accomplished without 
jeopardizing our security and our interests and without abandoning our friends 
in the Far East. In the end, they assert, this proved impossible, and although 
the administration was aware that Japan would strike somewhere, it was gen 
uinely surprised when the blow jell on Pearl Harbor. 

The revisionists, by contrast, do not believe that the Axis powers were a 
threat to the security of the United States and contend that the decision for war 
or for peace was the administration's to make. Failing to provoke Germany 
into war despite a series of unneutral acts, Roosevelt, the revisionists argue, 
led the United States into the war through the back door by maneuvering 

1 Wayne S. Cole, "American Entry into World War II: A Historiographical Ap 
praisal," Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLIII (March 1957), 600-01. 
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Japan into the attack on Pearl Harbor. The United States, in their view, was 
unprepared for this attack because of the incompetence, or worse, of its 
civilian and military leaders in Washington. 

The revisionist and the internationalist positions regarding American 
entry into World War 11 are represented here by Charles C. Tansill and Her 
bert Feis } respectively. Professor Tansill is the author of an impressive number 
of books in the field of American diplomatic history, including America Goes 
to War (1938), generally regarded as the best of the revisionist books dealing 
with World War L Tansill's revisionist interpretation of Japanese- American 
relations between 1937 and 1941, which follows, is taken from his Back Door 
to War: Roosevelt's Foreign Policy, 1933-1941 and his essay in Perpetual 
War for Perpetual Peace (this essay is a somewhat condensed version of the 
treatment of the same subject in Back Door to War) . 

Herbert Feis, who like Tansill has contributed importantly to the field of 
American diplomatic history, served as an economic advisor in the Depart 
ment of State between 1931 and 1943 and as special consultant to the secre 
tary of war from 1944 to 1946'. His The Road to Pearl Harbor (7950) is a 
study of the relations between the United States and Japan from 1937 to 
December 7, 194L In the selection which follows Feis responds to some of the 
revisionist arguments concerning the events preceding the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 



The United States Moves to War Against Japan * 

by 
Charles C. Tansill 

1. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT DELIVERS A QUARANTINE SPEECH 
DIRECTED AGAINST JAPAN 

^Grew's dispatch t reached the Department of State on October 5. On this 
same day President Roosevelt made a famous address in Chicago in which 
he advocated a quarantine against aggressor nations. 1 His words of criticism 
and warning were directed chiefly against Japan and their baleful effect was 
all that Grew had feared. It was really big talk in a high key. He was actually 
far more worried about party reverses at home than about Japanese move 
ments in Manchuria. An economic recession in the United States had made it 
clear that the big ballyhoo of New Deal politicians had suddenly turned very 
sour. The Morgenthau diaries give indisputable proof of the deep concern the 
administration felt with regard to the wide break in the economic structure 
of the nation. 2 

Joined with this bad news from the economic front was the hostile reaction 
in the press over the appointment of Senator Hugo Black to the Supreme 
Court, In September it was made known that Mr. Black had once hidden his 
face under the wide hood of a Klansman. In dismay he fled to Europe and 
President Roosevelt found it convenient to make a hurried trip to the Far 
West. It was highly expedient for him to make some address that would divert 
public attention from the widspread effects of economic recession and to cover 

* From Perpetual War for Perpetual Peace. Edited by Harry Elmer Barnes. Published 
by The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. Used by special permission of the 
copyright owners. Pp. 289-307, 310-313. 

t Editor's note: A dispatch by Grew of September 15, 1937, advising against American 
action that might antagonize Japan. 

^Foreign Relations: Japan, 1931-1941, I, 379-83. 

2 "The Morgenthau Diaries," Collier's, CXX (October 4, 1947), 20; ibid., CXX (Octo 
ber 25, 1947), 85. 
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the Sight of the nimble Justice Black. A sharp denunciation of the Japanese 
advance in North China would draw a big herring across a noisome trail 
and, if it led to eventual war, there was the bright consolation that the war 
powers of the President are so indefinable and far-reaching that they would 
insure a long period of dictatorship. 

* The quarantine speech of October 5 had many macabre overtones designed 
to frighten the American people. Many parts of the world were experiencing 
a "reign of terror," and the "landmarks and traditions which have marked 
the progress of civilization toward a condition of law, order and justice" were 
being "wiped away." "Innocent peoples and nations" were being "cruelly sacri 
ficed to a greed for power and supremacy" which was "devoid of all sense 
of justice and humane consideration." If this sad condition of affairs existed 
in other parts of the world it was vain for anyone to "imagine that America 
will escape, that it may expect mercy, that this Western Hemisphere will not 
be attacked, and that it will continue tranquilly and peacefully to carry on the 
ethics and the arts of civilization." 

This attempt to frighten the American people and thus make them forget 
conditions at home was only partly successful. It is true that Justice Black was 
soon a "forgotten man" but business conditions grew so steadily worse that they 
could not escape notice. Moreover, a large part of the American press ex 
pressed the view that, if conditions abroad were so bad, it would be wise for 
America to adopt an isolationist attitude and stay away from trouble. There 
is no doubt that the President was "disappointed by the failure of the people 
to respond to his Chicago speech." 3 It was a bit of globaloney with such a 
strong smell that it took some years for American nostrils to get accustomed 
to it. 

^ It is true, nonetheless, that the President's challenge to Japan marked a 
tragic turning point in our relations with that country. He had inaugurated 
a policy of pressure that eventually pushed America down the road to Pearl 
Harbor. Japan erected the first milestone along this road by the bombing of 
the Panay on December 12, 1937. A prompt apology and a large indemnity 
indicated that the Foreign Office was still anxious for peace, but the fact that 
such an incident had occurred gave support to the President's jprogram of 
pressure upon Japan. 

2. THE PRESIDENT PUSHES A PROGRAM OF PRESSURE UPON JAPAN 

The first item in this new program aimed at Japan was the sending of Ad 
miral Royal E. Ingersoll to London in the latter part of December, 1937, 
with instructions to "explore with the British what we could do if we both 

3 James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly (New York: Harper <& Brothers, 1947), p. 6. 
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found ourselves involved in war in the Far East with Japan." 4 When asked 
why he was sent to London in 1937 the Admiral replied that "everybody 
knew" that "sooner or later, we were all going to be involved in a war in the 
Pacific which would include the Dutch, the Chinese possibly, the Russians, 
the British, and ourselves." The only tangible result of these Anglo-American 
conversations in London was a "distribution of codes and ciphers." 5 It should 
be remembered, in this regard, that similar secret conversations between 
British and French officials in 1905 constituted the first link in the chain that 
bound the British to a policy of war with Germany in 1914. 

While Admiral Ingersoll was engaged in conversations in London, the 
President had a press conference on January 8, 1938, in which he expressed 
the significant opinion that the time had arrived for "Congress to enact legis 
lation aimed at the equalization of the burdens of possible war so that the 
whole nation will engage in war if we unfortunately have one." 6 Congress 
did not follow this suggestion. A majority of the members of both houses 
were still thinking of peace, not war. But the martial mood of the President 
and Secretary of State became apparent on July 1 when the Chief of the 
Office of Arms and Munitions Control sent a letter to "148 persons and 
Companies manufacturing airplane parts" stating that the "Government of 
the United States is strongly opposed to the sale of airplanes or aeronautical 
equipment which would materially aid or encourage" the practice of "bombing 
civilian populations from the air." The Japanese had been guilty of such a 
practice and therefore the Department of State would "with great regret issue 
any licenses authorizing exportation, direct or indirect, of any aircraft, aircraft 
armament, aircraft engines" or aircraft accessories to Japan. 7 This "moral 
embargo" invoked against Japan led to further measures that forged an iron 
ring around that island empire and pushed it strongly in the direction of war 
with the United States. 

4 In September, 1938, the President was so sure that the United States would 
soon "get into war" that he sent Harry Hopkins on a tour of airplane factories 
to see how production could be expedited. When Hopkins returned to Wash 
ington he was visited by Brigadier General George C. Marshall, who was 
later made Chief of Staff through the influence of Hopkins and Pershing. 

4 Testimony of Admiral R. E. Ingersoll during the Hearings Before the Joint Com 
mittee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack, 79 Cong., 2 sess. (39 parts; 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1946), IX, 4272-73. (The Hearings 
will hereinafter be designated Pearl Harbor Attack.) 

5 Ibid., pp. 4274-77. 

6 The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin Delano Roosevelt; edited by Samuel I. 
Rosenman (13 vols.; New York: Random House, Inc., 1941), VII, 67. 

7 Joseph C. Green, Chief of the Office of Arms and Munitions Control, to 148 
Persons and Companies Manufacturing Airplane Parts, July 1, 1938, Foreign Relations, 
Japan: 1931-1941, II, 201-2. 
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^Marshall quickly caught the belligerent mood of the circle close to the 
President and it was not long before "several millions of dollars of WPA 
funds were transferred (secretly) to start making machine tools for the manu 
facture of small arms ammunition." 8 

While America was thus secretly preparing for what the President regarded 
as an inevitable war, the Japanese government was making pacific overtures 
to the United States. On May 16, 1939, a prominent Japanese made an impor 
tant approach to Ambassador Grew concerning an improvement in Japanese- 
American relations. If the "democratic nations, especially the United States, 
could indicate to Japan that restoration of good relations with Japan is desired 
and that the way is open for Japan to align herself with the democratic na 
tions, . . . those Japanese who are working for precisely those objectives 
would have their hand greatly strengthened." 9 On the foUowing day the 
Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, Hachiro Arita, commented upon the 
dangerous activities of the Soviet government and the negotiations then going 
on in Moscow for an alliance between Britain, France, and the Soviet govern 
ment. He then remarked that "there had been a suggestion that he give Mr. 
Grew an assurance that Japan would withhold any action to 'strengthen the 
Anti-Comintern Pact' until Mr. Grew returned to Washington and had an 
opportunity to discuss with his Government the possibility of making to Japan 
some 'gesture of welcome.' "/ Arita stressed the fact that Japan was "very 
anxious to avoid involvement in the affairs of Europe," but it was impossible 
to ignore the fact that "Russia straddled Europe and Asia, and that, whether 
Japan liked it or not, its [Russia's] policies and actions form a bridge by 
which events in the Far East and in Europe act and react on each other." 
It was possible that the danger of a tripartite pact between Britain, France, 
and Russia might compel Japan to enter into some arrangement with Ger 
many and Italy. He could assure Mr. Grew, however, that the agreement 
under discussion with Germany and Italy "would contain no military, political 
or economic clauses." 10 

7 On May 18, 1939, Grew had a long talk with Arita who once more in 
sisted that an alliance between Britain, France, and Russia would probably 
push Japan into a closer understanding with Germany and Italy. He was 
equally insistent that Japan, in joining hands with Germany and Italy, had 
"no other purpose than to combat the destructive activities of the Comintern." 
If the United States, "not understanding the true position of Japan on this 
point, should base her future policies on such misunderstanding, it would 

8 Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), 
pp. 100-101. 

9 Eugene H. Dooman to Secretary Hull, Tokyo, June 7, 1939, Pearl Harbor Attack, 
Part XX, pp. 4144-64. 

Ibid., pp. 4148-50. 
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bring about a deplorable situation not only respecting the relations between 
the United States and Japan but also in respect of the peace of the world." n 
The next step by the Japanese government was an invitation to the United 
States to adopt a program whereby the two nations would jointly attempt to 
find a peaceful solution of the political differences that were leading to war 
in Europe. In discussing this matter with Prime Minister Hiranuma, Mr. 
Dooman, the American charge d'affaires in Tokyo, asked the pertinent ques 
tion whether the head of the Japanese cabinet "believed it likely that the 
American people would look with favor on American collaboration with 
Japan in approaching the difficulties in Europe when Japan herself was 
considered to be guilty of the same acts of which Germany and Italy stood 
condemned." Hiranuma replied that "if the Powers could come together to 
find by negotiation a solution of the world's troubles these issues involving 
American rights in China could be disposed of without difficulty." With 
reference to the conflict in the Far East he expressed the hope that "the 
American Government at least realized that Japan had not intended or 
expected to engage in war with China." 12 

"Secretary Hull's answer, which did not arrive in Tokyo until the end of 
July, was negative and tart. Japan was advised to use its "influence toward dis 
couraging among European governments, especially those governments with 
which your Government may have special relations, the taking of any action, 
or the pursuance of any policy, that might endanger the general peace." The 
establishment of world peace was made more difficult by "the continuance of 
armed conflict" in the Far East. The intimation was clearly given that if 
Japan was sincere in her desire to help the cause of peace in Europe she should 
give a better example in eastern Asia. 13 

^In order further to emphasize the hostile attitude of the United States 
toward Japan, the Department of State, on July 26, 1939, gave notice to the 
Japanese government that, after six months, the treaty of February 21, 1911, 
would expire. 14 This action was a severe blow to a Japanese cabinet that was 
desperately striving to arrive at some understanding with the United States. 
But Prime Minister Hiranuma disregarded this sharp rebuff and made another 
attempt to effect more friendly relations between Japan and the United States. 
On August 26, 1939, the Japanese ambassador (Horinouchi) had a long con 
versation with Secretary Hull. He gave assurances that his government "had 

11 Ambassador Grew to Secretary Hull, Tokyo, May 18, 1939, Foreign Relations, 
Japan: 1931-1941, II, 1-5. 

12 Mr. Dooman to Secretary Hull, Tokyo, May 23, 1939, Pearl Harbor Attack, 
Part XX, p. 4139. 

13 The Secretary of State to the Japanese Prime Minister, Foreign Relations, Japan: 
1931-1941, II, 6-8. 

14 Secretary Hull to the Japanese Ambassador, July 26, 1939, Peace and War, 
p. 475. 
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decided to abandon any further negotiations with Germany and Italy relative 
to closer relations under the anti-Comintern Pact to which they have been 
parties for some time." After this conciliatory statement, he reiterated his 
"personal desire to clear up any misunderstanding or differences between our 
two countries and to restore the friendly relations heretofore existing." Mr. 
Hull's answer was one more example of his usual moral platitudes and the 
Japanese gestures of good will were in vain. 15 

/ While Secretary Hull was prating of peace, President Roosevelt was con 
stantly thinking of war with Japan. Ambassador Grew saw this fact clearly 
in September, 1939. During the course of a conference with the President 
he took pains to point out that, if America placed an embargo upon oil exports 
to Japan, the result might be a Japanese effort to take the Dutch East Indies 
and thereby control the rich oil resources of Borneo. jThe President's reply 
showed that he was already thinking of war. If Japan decided upon such a 
step, American naval forces could "easily intercept her fleet." 16 

But Grew wished to prevent rather than provoke war with Japan. While 
the President was talking this belligerent bombast, Grew was confiding to his 
diary that the Department of State should "offer the Japanese a modus 
vivendi" and then commence negotiations for a new commercial treaty. In 
Japan the Shidehara policy of conciliation had once existed: "It can exist 
again." 17 To Grew the Japanese program, with its insistence upon "strategic 
protection against a future attack by Soviet Russia," did not appear too un 
reasonable. If America wished to change this program it should not try 
to do so through the employment of sanctions: "There must be no tone of 
threat in our attitude." 18 

It is evident that Grew did not appreciate the fact that the President's 
dislike of Japan had gone so deep and spread so far that it would lead in 
evitably to war. In defiance of Grew's advice against sanctions, a White 
House statement was issued once more invoking a moral embargo upon the 
shipment to Japan of "airplanes, aeronautical equipment and materials es 
sential to airplane manufacture." 1 This statement of December 2 was fol 
lowed by another one of December 20. This later pronouncement issued 
from the Department of State and contained the significant formula that 
"national interest suggests that for the time being there should be no further 
delivery to certain countries of plans, plants, manufacturing rights, or technical 

15 Memorandum of a conversation between Secretary Hull and the Japanese ambas 
sador (Horinouchi), August 26, 1939, ibid. t pp. 480-82. 

16 Herbert Feis, The Road to Pearl Harbor (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1950), p. 41, quoting from the manuscript diary of Ambassador Grew. 

"Ibid., p. 42. 

18 Grew, Ten Years in Japan, pp. 296-303. 

19 Foreign Relations, Japan: 1931-1941, II, 202. 
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information required for the production of high quality aviation gasoline." 20 
In 1940 there was a series of statements issued by the Administrator of Ex 
port Control which indicated a drastic curtailment of exports to Japan. 21 
If embargoes could produce war the administration was determined to over 
look no opportunity to exert pressure upon Japan along that line. 

3. BRITAIN AND FRANCE ADOPT A POLICY OF APPEASEMENT 
TOWARD JAPAN 

American pressure upon Japan was followed by Japanese pressure upon 
Britain and France. On March 30, 1940, Japan set up a "new Central Govern 
ment of China" to be headed by Wang Ching-wei. Secretary Hull immediately 
announced that the Department of State would continue to recognize the 
government of Chiang Kai-shek "as the Government of China." 22 But the 
British Foreign Office was more conciliatory. On March 28, Sir Robert Craigie, 
the British ambassador in Tokyo, delivered an address in which he stated 
that Britain and Japan were "striving for the same objective, namely, a lasting 
peace and the preservation of our institutions from extraneous, subversive 
influences." 23 This address keynoted British policy. On July 17 the Burma 
Road was closed to shipments of war materiel to China. 24 France had already 
acceded to demands for a similar embargo upon supplies going to Chiang 
Kai-shek through Indochina. The Nationalist government in China was being 
effectively shut off from aid that was essential to her continuance in the war 
against Japan. 

4. JAPAN CONCLUDES AN ALLIANCE WITH THE ROME-BERLIN AXIS 

While Japan was exerting pressure upon Britain and France she was making 
overtures to the Rome-Berlin Axis. An alliance with these European dictator 
ships had been long in the making. Its most important Japanese sponsor was 
General Hiroshi Oshima, the Japanese ambassador to Germany. He and 
Ribbentrop were on intimate terms. In the summer of 1938 Ribbentrop in 
quired if Japan would be willing to sign a treaty aimed at all the potential en 
emies of the proposed Rome-Berlin-Tokyo triangle. 25 Tokyo rejected this 
broad proposal 26 and in February, 1939, Prince Ito was sent to Berlin to 

20 Ibid., pp. 203-4. 21 Ibid., 807-8. 

22 Ibid., pp. 59-60. 23 London Times, March 29, 1940. 

24 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1940-1941; edited by S. Shepard 
Jones and Denys P. Myers (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1941), III, 270-71. 

25 Interrogation of General Oshima, February 4, 1946, Record of Proceedings of the 
International Military Tribunal for the Far East (Washington, D.C.: Department of 
State, 1946), Exhibit No. 497, pp. 6050-54. 

26 1 bid. 
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acquaint Ribbentrop with the decision that Japan wished to limit the proposed 
treaty to action against Russia alone. 27 

In order to speed a decision by Japan to enter into an alliance with the 
Rome-Berlin Axis, Heinrich Stahmer hurried to Tokyo and insisted that the 
prime purpose in effecting the new political alignment was to keep America 
out of war. 28 Stahmer succeeded in silencing all Japanese opposition to the 
tripartite pact which was signed with great pomp in Berlin on September 27, 
1940. 29 Article III pointed straight at the United States: "Japan, Germany 
and Italy . . . undertake to assist one another with all political, economic 
and military means when one of the Contracting Parties is attacked by a power 
at present not involved in the European War or in the Sino-Japanese Con 
flict." 30 There is evidence, however, that Japan extracted from Stahmer 
a secret oral understanding that she retain for herself the right to decide 
whether the casus foederis existed in any situation that might arise. 31 

5. JAPAN IS READY TO SACRIFICE HER POSITION IN CHINA 
FOR THE SAKE OF PEACE WITH THE UNITED STATES 

t But this tripartite pact of September 27, 1940, did not mean that Japan had 
abandoned all hope of a satisfactory arrangement with the United States. 
Quite the contrary! In November, 1940, Foreign Minister Matsuoka asked 
Bishop James E. Walsh, Superior General of the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of Maryknoll, New York, and Father J. M. Drought, of the same order, 
to undertake a special mission to Washington in order to impress upon the 
President and Secretary Hull the fact that the Japanese government "wished 
to negotiate a peace agreement: ( 1 ) an agreement to nullify their participation 
in the Axis Pact ... (2) a guarantee to recall all military forces from China 
and to restore to China its geographical and political integrity." Other con 
ditions bearing upon the relations of Japan and the United States were to be 
explored and agreed upon "in the conversations that it was hoped would 
ensue." 

Bishop Walsh and Father Drought then had a conference with General 
Muto, the director of the Central Bureau of Military Affairs, who assured 
them that "he and his associates in the Japanese Army were in accord with 
the efforts to reach a peace agreement." 

27 Ibid., pp. 6063-71. 

**Ibid. t Exhibits Nos. 549, 550, 553, pp. 6323-93. 

** William L. Shirer, Berlin Diary (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1941), pp. 532-37. 
^ Foreign Relations, Japan: 1931-1941, II, 165-66. 

31 H. L. Trefousse, Germany and American Neutrality, 1939-1941 (New York- Book 
man Associates, 1951), p. 71. 
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. Bishop Walsh and Father Drought hurried to Washington where (on Janu 
ary 23, 1941) they placed the whole matter before President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hull during a long conference of more than two hours. They 
were told that the matter would be "taken under advisement," 3 - and thus 
ended an anxious effort on the part of the Japanese government to find a path 
to peace, even though this path led to a renunciation of Japan's objectives 
in China and a tremendous loss of face.* It seems quite possible that the Far 
Eastern Military Tribunal brought to trial the wrong persons. It might have 
been better if the tribunal had held its sessions in Washington. 

6. BLUEPRINT FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION IN THE 
WAR ON JAPAN 

* Instead of acting upon the proposals of Bishop Walsh and Father Drought, 
the President and Secretary Hull initiated Joint Staff conferences in Washing 
ton from January to March, 1941. Delegations from Britain, Australia, Can 
ada, and New Zealand surveyed with American representatives the many 
questions involved in the defense of the Pacific area against Japanese attack. 
During the session, which resulted in the ABC-1 Staff Agreement, the British 
delegation ardently argued that the defense of Singapore was so essential that 
the United States should be willing to divide the Pacific Fleet for that purpose. 
Although this proposal was rejected, the agreement did outline for American 
task forces some important operations that would be beneficial for Britain 
in the event both powers were involved in war with Japan. 

*Jhe ABC-1 Staff Agreement was promptly approved by the Secretaries 
of the Navy and War; the President gave it no explicit approval. 33 It was 
soon apparent, however, that American military plans were profoundly 
affected by it. 34 The changes made in them were far more than mere technical 
details: they indicated a close community of thought and proposed action be- 

32 International Military Tribunal for the Far East, Exhibit No. 3441, pp. 32979-85. 
* Editor's note: It was decided at the January 23, 1941, conference that Bishop 

Walsh and Father Drought "should continue their informal contact with the Japanese 
Embassy" and, through the Postmaster General, with Secretary of State Hull. It was 
also decided to delay negotiations until the new Japanese ambassador, Admiral Nomura, 
arrived in Washington. Discussions with Nomura began in March "but the proposed 
Japanese concessions were gradually withdrawn or whittled away until they were 
unacceptable to the United States." William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason, The 
Challenge to Isolation, 1937-1940 (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952), pp. 314-15, 
320-21, 467-70; Julius W. Pratt, A History of United States Foreign Policy (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955), p. 650. 

33 Pearl Harbor Attack, Part V, p. 2391. 

34 Admiral H. R. Stark to the Commanders in Chief of the U.S. Pacific Fleet; the 
Asiatic Fleet; and the Atlantic Fleet, April 3, 1941, ibid., Part XVII, pp. 2462-63. 
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tween Britain and the United States. A blueprint had been drawn for an 
Anglo-American parallel policy. It would be carried out as soon as the 
President could find a pretext for doing so. 

7. JAPAN PRESSES FOR PEACE WITH THE UNITED STATES 

* As Hitler moved toward war with Soviet Russia he began to think more 
and more of Japanese assistance in this projected struggle. In March, 1941, 
Ribbentrop strongly argued that Japan, in its own interest, should enter the 
war "as soon as possible." This intervention would not only destroy England's 
key position in the Far East but it would also "keep America out of the 
war." 35 On March 26 Matsuoka, the Japanese Foreign Minister, arrived in 
Berlin. On the following day Ribbentrop plied him with the usual Nazi 
line of argument. It would be "very advantageous if Japan should decide as 
soon as possible to take an active part in the war upon England." Japanese 
intervention would be "most likely to keep America out of the war." When 
Matsuoka bluntly inquired about the attitude of Germany toward America 
after Britain was defeated, Ribbentrop quickly answered that "Germany did 
not have the slightest interest in a war against the United States." 36 

Japan also did not have the "slightest interest in a war against the United 
States." The appointment of Nomura as ambassador to the United States 
was an indication of this fact^ Admiral Nomura had been the Japanese naval 
attache in Washington during the first World War and had formed a friendly 
relationship with Franklin D. Roosevelt, then serving as the Assistant Sec 
retary of the Navy. His reception at the White House was cordial but the 
President frankly referred to the fact that relations between Japan and the 
United States were steadily "deteriorating." 37 At the State Department he 
soon discovered a studied policy of "coolness toward the Japanese." 

4 On March 8 Hull and Nomura had their first conversation on Japanese- 
American relations. Subsequently they met more than forty times in vain en 
deavors to find some firm ground on which to build a new structure of friend 
ship. Hitler viewed these negotiations with frank alarm. As Ribbentrop later 
remarked: 

The Fuehrer . . . saw the attitude of the United States "short of war" and he 
was worried . . . about groups in Japan who wanted to come to an arrangement 

35 Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1946), P-S 1834, IV, 469-75. 

36 Memorandum of a conversation between Ribbentrop and Matsuoka, March 28, 
1941, Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941 (New York: Didier Publications, 1948), pp. 
298-303. 

37 Memorandum by Secretary Hull, February 14, 1941, Foreign Relations, Japan: 
1931-1941, II, 387. 
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with America. He was afraid that if an arrangement would be made between the 
United States and Japan, this would mean, so to speak, the back free for America 
and the expected attack or entry into the war by the United States would come 
quicker. 38 

, Japan paid little attention to this pressure from Berlin and Nomura carried 
on his talks with Hull without much thought of the desires of the Rome-Berlin 
Axis. The Japanese government was willing to give two important pledges: 
(I) to use only peaceful measures in the southwest Pacific; (2) to go to the 
support of Germany only in the event that she was the object of aggression. 
In return for these pledges Japan wished America (1) to restore normal 
trade relations between the two countries; (2) to assist Japan to secure 
access to basic raw materials in the southwest Pacific area; (3) to exert pres 
sure upon Chiang Kai-shek so that he would consent to certain peace terms; 
(4) if Chiang refused to yield to this pressure the American government 
would withdraw support from his regime; (5) and, finally, to lend friendly 
diplomatic assistance aimed at the removal of Hongkong and Singapore as 
doorways "to further political encroachment by the British in the Far East." 
Secretary Hull countered with a memorandum emphasizing the following 
points: (1) respect for the territorial integrity and the soverignty of each and 
all nations; (2) support of the principle of noninterference in the internal 
affairs of other countries; (3) support of the principle of equality, including 
equality of commercial opportunity; (4) nondisturbance of the status quo in 
the Pacific except as the status quo may be altered by peaceful means. 39 

The discussion of these bases for a friendly accord was not helped by oc 
casional verbal pyrotechnics on the part of Matsuoka. On May 14 he had a 
conversation with Ambassador Grew during the course of which he sharply 
criticized the attitude of the United States toward Germany. American attacks 
upon German submarines might bring into action Article III of the tripartite 
pact of September 27, 1940. 40 

This conversation was the subject of comment by Sumner Welles during a 
conference with the British ambassador. Lord Halifax inquired as to the prog 
ress of the Hull-Nomura talks. Was there any chance that they would have a 
successful outcome? Welles thought that the "chances might not be better than 
one in ten." He then handed to Halifax a copy of a letter Matsuoka wrote to 
Grew immediately after their conversation on May 14. It was written in such a 
rambling style that Halifax thought it "bore evidences of lunacy." Welles 
shared this impression but finally came to the conclusion that "it might be due 

38 Testimony of Ribbentrop at Nuremberg, September 10, 1945, Nazi Conspiracy and 
Aggression, Supplement B, pp. 1200-1201. 

39 Foreign Relations, Japan: 1931-1941, II, 407. 

40 Ambassador Grew to Secretary Hull, May 14, 1941, ibid., pp. 145-48. 
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to the fact that Mr. Matsuoka was understood to be drinking extremely 
heavily at this time and the mental state apparent in the writing of this letter 
might be momentary rather than permanent." 41 

It is apparent that Matsuoka's belligerent state of mind was a result of the 
pressure from Berlin. Hitler would soon launch his attack upon Russia and 
he was particularly anxious that America remain neutral. But this Japanese 
threat failed to restrain Roosevelt. On June 20 an announcement was made 
in Washington that no more oil would be exported from American eastern 
ports (including the Gulf of Mexico) except to the British Empire and the 
Western Hemisphere- Two days later, Hitler's armies crossed the Russian 
frontier and the German offensive began to roll When the news reached 
Tokyo, Matsuoka rushed to the Emperor and strongly argued that Japan 
should support Germany by immediately attacking Russia. He readily ad 
mitted that his program implied possible war with the United States. 42 

Although Konoye wished to apply a brake to the forward tactics of Matsu 
oka, the Japanese army leaders were restive, and liaison conferences on June 
25 and July 2 mapped a new and dangerous program: (1) Japan should not 
rush into a conflict with the Soviets; (2) the triple alliance should not be 
abandoned; (3) Japan should move south into Indochina. 43 ! Knowledge of 
this decision reached Washington during the first week in July. The Japanese 
code had been broken and from July to December, 1941, the President and 
Secretary of State could read the instructions from the Japanese Foreign 
Office to Ambassador Nomura. 44 The projected Japanese drive to the south 
was soon familiar in all its details, 

8. ROOSEVELT FREEZES JAPANESE FUNDS IN THE UNITED STATES 

On July 16 the Japanese cabinet resigned. When Konoye was asked to 
form a new cabinet he dropped Matsuoka and named Admiral Toyoda as 
the new Foreign Minister. Toyoda was particularly fearful of further American 
embargoes upon the export of essential commodities to Japan. In the third 
week in July he sent an ominous instruction to Nomura in Washington: 
"Should the U.S. . . . take steps at this time which unduly excite Japan 
(such as ... the freezing of assets), an exceedingly critical situation may 

41 Memorandum of a conversation between Sumner Welles and Viscount Halifax, 
May 17, 1941. 711.94/2207, MS, Department of State. 

42 "Memoirs of Prince Konoye," Pearl Harbor Attack, Part XX, p. 3993; see also the 
diary of the Marquis Koichi Kido in International Military Tribunal for the Far East, 
Exhibit No. 635. 

43 "Memoirs of Prince Konoye," op. cit. f pp. 4018-19. 

44 These intercepted decoded messages from Tokyo are given in detail in Pearl Harbor 
Attack, Part XII, pp. 1-316. 
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be created. Please advise the United States of this fact and attempt to bring 
about an improvement in the situation." 45 

fc The efforts of Nomura to this end were in vain. On July 26 an order was 
issued freezing Japanese funds hi the United States. This meant an end to the 
export of oil to Japan. When Nomura called at the Department of State 
to inquire about the situation, Welles received him in his best frigid manner. 
Nomura expressed the hope that this restriction would not mean any "further 
deterioration hi the relations of our two countries," but Welles parried this 
indirect query by remarking upon the extraordinary patience "which the 
United States had demonstrated in its relations with Japan during recent 
years." The Japanese ambassador quietly stated that he believed the best 
thing under the circumstances was to adopt some "compromise solution which 
would prove acceptable to both sides." Welles crisply replied that there was 
not the "slightest ground for any compromise solution." 46 

9. THE ATLANTIC CONFERENCE PUSHES AMERICA CLOSER 
TO A BREAK WITH JAPAN 

/Any thought of a compromise solution of Japanese-American difficulties 
was made more difficult by the decisions of the Atlantic Conference between 
Churchill and President Roosevelt. On August 9, 1941, in the Newfoundland 
harbor of Argentia, the first conference between these two statesmen was 
held. It was soon apparent that Britain was deeply disturbed about conditions 
in the southwest Pacific. According to a British suggestion, America was 
to state very frankly to Japan that any "further encroachment" in the direc 
tion of Malaya or the Netherlands East Indies would compel the United 
States to take measures that might lead to war. Welles wished to broaden 
the scope of American action. He would have the United States play the role 
of policeman in a very wide area in the Pacific. American forces should be 
ready to repel any Japanese thrust whether it was directed "against China, 
against the Soviet Union or against British Dominions or British colonies, 
or the colonies of the Netherlands in the Southern Pa'cific area." Churchill 
and Roosevelt were in hearty agreement with this wider formula, but the 
President was too cautious to broadcast it to the American public. 47 

Churchill did not secure at Argentia all the items in his program but he at 
least secured pledges that relieved many of his fears. In a speech in Parliament, 

45 Japanese Foreign Office to Ambassador Nomura, July 23, 1941, ibid., pp. 4-5. 

46 Memorandum of a conversation between Sumner Welles and Ambassador Nomura, 
July 28, 1941, Foreign Relations, Japan: 1931-1941, II, 537-39. 

47 Memorandum of conversations at Argentia between President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill, Sir Alexander Cadogan, Harry Hopkins, and Sumner Welles, 
Pearl Harbor Attack, Part IV, pp. 1784-92. 
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January 27, 1942, he remarked: "The probability, since the Atlantic Con 
ference . . . that the United States, even if not herself attacked, would 
come into a war in the Far East, and thus make final victory sure ; seemed 
to allay some of these anxieties. ... As time went on, one had greater as 
surance that if Japan ran amok in the Pacific, we should not fight alone." 4S 

10. ROOSEVELT REFUSES TO MEET PRINCE KONOYE 

In a statement he handed to the Japanese ambassador on August 17, 
Roosevelt carried put his pledge to Churchill. It was phrased in language 
that carried a definite warning against Japanese expansion: 

* If the Japanese Government takes any further steps in pursuance of a policy 
... of military domination by force or threat of force of neighboring countries, 
the Government of the United States will be compelled to take immediately any 
and all steps which it may deem necessary toward safeguarding ... the safety 
and security of the United States. 49 

A new issue now came up with reference to a meeting between Roosevelt 
and Prince Konoye. As early as August 7 the Japanese government had asked 
for such a meeting. It was now informed (August 17) that if it was ready 
to "suspend its expansionist activities" the Department of State would "en 
deavor to arrange a suitable time and place to exchange views." 

In Tokyo Ambassador Grew was deeply impressed with the importance of 
a meeting between Konoye and Roosevelt. In a dispatch to Secretary Hull 
he thought such a conference would present an opportunity for "the highest 
statesmanship." 50 In the State Department, however, there was little enthusi 
asm for a Konoye-Roosevelt conference. In the Division of Far Eastern Af 
fairs* a memorandum was prepared which flatly stated: "The holding of the 
meeting between the President and the Japanese Prime Minister on the basis 
of the present status of the discussions between this country and Japan 
would result in more of disadvantage than of advantage as regards this coun 
try's interests and policies." 51 

Ambassador Grew strongly contested this viewpoint and cogently argued 
against a firm stand by the Department of State upon an inflexible program of 
principles in advance of a meeting between Roosevelt and Konoye. Political 
differences could be expressed in subtle shades that would not affront sensitive 

45 Winston Churchill, The End of the Beginning (Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 
1943), p. 33. 

49 Foreign Relations, Japan: 1931-1941, II, 556-59. 

50 Ambassador Grew to Secretary Hull, Tokyo, August 18, 1941, ibid., p. 565. 

51 Memorandum of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs, September 23, 1941. 
711.94/2344, Strictly Confidential, MS, Department of State. 
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nations that objected to the conventional pattern of black and white. It would 
be best to go to such a meeting in a spirit that welcomed adjustment of 
existing difficulties; not in a spirit of challenge. 52 J3ut Secretary Hull paid little 
attention to these admonitions from Grew. On October 2 he handed to Am 
bassador Nomura a statement that vetoed any idea of a Roosevelt-Konoye 
meeting. Before such a conference could be agreed upon there would first 
have to be a definite meeting of minds upon the agenda. 53 Sir Robert Craigie, 
the British ambassador in Tokyo, was sharply critical of the Hull attitude: 

By pursuing a policy of stalling, the United States is arguing about every word 
and every phrase on the grounds that it is an essential preliminary to any kind 
of an agreement. ... It would be very regrettable indeed if the best opportunity 
for the settlement of the Far Eastern problem since I assumed my post here, were 
to be lost in such a manner. . . . Both the U.S. Ambassador in Japan and I are 
firmly of the opinion, that it would be a foolish policy if this superb opportunity 
is permitted to slip by by assuming an unduly suspicious attitude. 54 

11. GENERAL MARSHALL AND ADMIRAL STARK OPPOSE AN 
ULTIMATUM TO JAPAN 

When Hull insisted upon a continued "unduly suspicious attitude" toward 
Japan, the Konoye Ministry resigned (October 16). In the new cabinet 
General Hideki Tojo assumed the post of Prime Minister, with Shigenori 
Togo as the new Minister of Foreign Affairs. The story of the attempts of the 
Tojo cabinet to find some path to peace is a twice-told tale that does not have 
to be repeated here. 55 It has long been equally obvious that the highest officers 
in the American Army and Navy were deeply concerned about the rapid drift 
toward war and wanted to postpone the conflict for at least three months. But 
Chiang Kai-shek began a drive to hasten American intervention. On Novem 
ber 2 the Generalissimo wrote to Roosevelt that a new Japanese offensive 
against Yunnan might shake the morale of the Chinese Army and the Chinese 
people "to/its foundation." For the first time in "this long war a real collapse 
of resistance would be possible" if the Japanese drive succeeded in taking 

Kunming. 56 But General Marshall and Admiral Stark resisted this Chinese 
/ 
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pressure to push America immediately into the war. On November 5, after 
a review of the situation in the Far East, they strongly recommended that 
"no ultimatum be delivered to Japan." 57 



12. JAPAN is "MANUEVERED" INTO FIRING THE FIRST SHOT AT 

PEARL HARBOR 

rejection of the Konoye-Roosevelt meeting was a real ultimatum to 
Japan, and after October 16 tension in Tokyo rapidly mounted. On November 
5 instructions were sent to Nomura that November 25 would be the deadline 
hi the negotiations in Washington. 58 This deadline was repeated in instruc 
tions on November II. 59 From the intercepted Japanese radiograms, Secre 
tary Hull knew all about this deadline. On November 15 Hull handed Nomura 
another one of his long oral statements. He knew that it could not be accepted 
by Japan. The bases for an agreement were a challenge. Complete control 
over "its economic, financial and monetary affairs" should be restored to 
China, and Japan should abandon any thought of preserving in China a 
"preferential position." 60 

Japan realized that this was really a challenge, but a last attempt was made 
to preserve peace. Saburo Kurusu was sent to Washington to assist Nomura. He 
had served as consul in Chicago and New York, and his happy marriage to 
an American girl had given him a personal interest in finding some road to 
accommodation. *But Hull was hell-bent for war. The constant needling by 
Chiang Kai-shek had gotten under his skin and President Roosevelt felt 
pressure from his administrative assistant, Lauchlin Currie, also a warm 
admirer of Soviet Russia. At this point Owen Lattimore, American adviser 
to Chiang Kai-shek, sent a strongly worded cablegram against any modus 
vivendi or truce with Japan: "Any modus vivendi" now arrived at with Japan 
would be "disastrous to Chinese belief in America." 61 For a week Currie 
had been "terribly anxious" because he feared that "Hull was in danger of 
selling China and America and Britain down the river." 62 In Chungking, 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek became "unrestrainedly critical" of the American 
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government for its failure to "plunge into the war" and thus aid China. 63 From 
London word came from Churchill with reference to the situation in China: 
^There is only one point that disquiets us. What about Chiang Kai-shek? Is 
he not having a very thin diet?" 64 

Under the impact of these cablegrams Hull became hysterical. During a 
telephone conversation with Secretary Stimson he remarked that he had just 
about made up his mind about any thought of a modus vivendl or truce with 
Japan he "would kick the whole thing over." 65 This is just what he and 
President Roosevelt did on the following day, November 26. On that after 
noon Hull handed to the Japanese diplomatic representatives a ten-point 
proposal which amounted to a sharp ultimatum: "The government of Japan 
will withdraw all military, naval, air and police forces from China and Indo 
china." 66 Both Hull and the President knew the Japanese government could 
not accept such a proposal: it was an invitation to war. It was not long before 
that invitation was accepted. 



On * the morning of December 4, the Navy radio receiving station at 
Cheltenham, Maryland, intercepted a Japanese overseas news broadcast 
from Station JAP in Tokyo, in which there was inserted a false weather re 
port, "east wind rain." On November 19 the Japanese Government had 
instructed its ambassador in Washington that such a weather forecast would 
indicate imminence of war with the United States. 67 After intercepting this 
Japanese instruction the radio receiving stations of the American armed 
forces were on the alert for the "east wind rain" message. As soon as it was 
translated, Lieutenant Commander Kramer handed it to Commander SafTord 
with the exclamation: "This is it" Safford got in touch immediately with 
Rear Admiral Noyes who telephoned the substance of the intercepted message 
"to the naval aide to the President." 6S 

According to the testimony of Captain Safford [in 1941 a Commander], 
the 

"winds" message and the change of the [Japanese] naval operations code came 
in the middle of the week: two days to Saturday and three days to Sunday. It was 
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unthinkable that the Japanese would surrender their hopes of surprise by delaying 
until the week-end of December 13-14. This was not crystal-gazing or "intuition" 
it was just the plain, common sense acceptance of a self-evident proposition. Col. 
Sadtler saw it, and so did Capt. Joseph R. Redman, U.S.N., according to Col. 
Sadtler's testimony in 1944. . . . The Japanese were going to start the war on 
Saturday, December 6, 1941, or Sunday, December 7, 1941. 69 

For the next three days Commander Safford and Lieutenant Commander 
Kramer tried in vain to get some action out of their superior officers with 
regard to the implications of the "east wind rain" message. When they in 
duced Captain McCollum to exert some pressure upon Admiral Stark he 
was given a sharp rebuke which so infuriated him that he later poured the 
whole story into the receptive ears of Admiral Kimmel. This disclosure led 
Kimmel to press for the Pearl Harbor investigations. 

JFhe unaccountable failure of high naval officers to convey a warning 
to Honolulu about the imminence of war was given additional highlights 
on the evening of December 6 when the Japanese reply to the American note 
of November 26 was sent secretly to Ambassador Nomura. It was inter 
cepted by Navy receiving stations and decoded. When the President read 
this message to Nomura he at once exclaimed: "This means war!" He tried 
to get in touch with Admiral Stark but was informed that the chief of naval 
Operations was at the National Theatre enjoying the delightful strains of 
The Student Prince. 7 * The next day the Admiral's ears would be assailed by 
the crashing echoes of the attack upon Pearl Harbor. 

% It would ordinarily be assumed that the President, after reading this inter 
cepted Japanese message, would hurriedly call a conference of the more 
important Army and Navy officers to concert plans to meet the anticipated 
attack. The testimony of General Marshall and Admiral Stark would indicate 
that the Chief Executive took the ominous news so calmly that he made 
no effort to consult with them. 71 /Did he deliberately seek the Pearl Harbor 
attack in order to get America into the war? What is the real answer to this 
riddle of Presidential composure in the face of a threatened attack upon some 
American outpost in the faraway Pacific? This problem grows more com 
plicated as we watch the approach of zero hour. At 9:00 A.M. on December 7, 
Lieutenant Commander Kramer delivered to Admiral Stark the final in 
stallment of the Japanese instruction to Nomura. Its meaning was now so 
obvious that Stark cried out in great alarm: "My God! This means war. I 
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must get word to Kimmet at once." 72 But he made no effort to contact 
Honolulu. Instead he tried to get in touch with General Marshall, who, for 
some strange reason, suddenly decided to go on a long horseback ride. It was 
a history-making ride. In the early hours of the American Revolution, Paul 
Revere went on a famous ride to warn his countrymen of the enemy's approach 
and thus save American lives. In the early hours of World War II, General 
Marshall took a ride that helped prevent an alert from reaching Pearl Harbor 
in time to save an American fleet from serious disaster and an American 
garrison from a bombing that cost more than two thousand lives. Was there 
an important purpose behind this ride? This question looms constantly larger 
as we look further into the Pearl Harbor hearings. 

When Colonel Bratton, on the morning of December 7, saw the last part 
of the Japanese instruction to Nomura he realized at once that "Japan 
planned to attack the United States at some point at or near 1 o'clock that 
day." 73 To Lieutenant Commander Kramer the message meant "a surprise 
attack at Pearl Harbor today." 74 This information was in the hands of Sec 
retary Knox by 10:00 A.M., and he must have passed it on to the President 
immediately. 

, It was 11:25 A.M. when General Marshall returned to his office. If he care 
fully read the reports on the threatened Japanese attack (on Pearl Harbor) 
he still had plenty of time to contact Honolulu by means of the scrambler 
telephone on his desk, or by the Navy radio or the FBI radio. For some reason 
best known to himself he chose to send the alert to Honolulu by RCA and 
did not even take the precaution to have it stamped, "priority." As the Army 
Pearl Harbor Board significantly remarked: "We find no justification for a 
failure to send this message by multiple secret means either through the Navy 
radio or the FBI radio or the scrambler telephone or all three." 75 Was the 
General under Presidential orders to break military regulations with regard 
to the transmission of important military information? Did he think that the 
President's political objectives outweighed considerations of national safety? 
Was the preservation of the British Empire worth the blood, sweat, and tears 
not only of the men who would die in the agony of Pearl Harbor but also of the 
long roll of heroes who perished in the epic encounters in the Pacific, in the 
Mediterranean area, and in the famous offensive that rolled at high tide across 
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the war-torn fields of France? .New cemeteries all over the world would 
confirm to stricken American parents the melancholy fact that the paths of 
military glory lead but to the grave. 

But the President and Harry Hopkins viewed these dread contingencies 
with amazing equanimity. In the quiet atmosphere of the oval study in the 
White House, with all incoming telephone calls shut off, the Chief Executive 
calmly studied his well-filled stamp albums while Hopkins fondled Fala, 
the White House scottie. At one o'clock, Death stood in the doorway. The 
Japanese had bombed Pearl Harbor. America had suddenly been thrust into 
a war she is still fighting. 



War Came at Pearl Harbor: 
Suspicions Considered* 

by 
Herbert Feis 

Ten years after victory, we look ruefully at the way the world has gone. 
It is right and natural to search out any errors of judgment or faults of char 
acter that have led us to our present pass. But such self-scrutiny can go awry 
if governed by a wish to revile rather than a wish to understand. Unless 
we are alert, that could happen as a result of the suspicions that have come 
to cluster around the way in which the United States became engaged in the 
Second World War torch-lit by the Pearl Harbor disaster. 

yihe more recently available sources have added but little to our knowledge 
of the events that led to our entry into the war. The books of memoirs written 
by Japanese witnesses have told us something more, especially about the 
struggle within the Japanese Government. But in my reading, while they 
may improve our knowledge of details, they do not change the fundamental 
view of this experience or its main features. In American and British records 
still kept secret there may be information or explanations that would do so. 
But even this I doubt. With no new great revealing facts to display, and no 
great new insights to impart, the most useful service would seem to be to act 
as caretaker of what is known, and in particular to deal with certain warped 
comments and inferences that seasonally must feel the straightening edge of 
evidence. 

1956) ' 378 - 390 - ***** b 
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Of all the accusations made, the one most shocking to me is that Roosevelt 
and his chief advisers deliberately left the Pacific Fleet and base at Pearl 
Harbor exposed as a lure to bring about a direct Japanese attack upon us. 

This has been diffused in the face of the fact that the Japanese High Mili 
tary Command conference before the Imperial Throne on September 6, 1941, 
resolved that "If by the early part of October there is no reasonable hope of 
having our demands agreed to in the diplomatic negotiations mentioned 
above, we will immediately make up our minds to get ready for war against 
America (and England and Holland)." This is September 6. The plan for 
the attack on Pearl Harbor was not approved and adopted until October; 
and Secret Operation Order #1, the execution of the plan, was not issued 
until November 5. The presence of the Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor was not 
a lure but an obstacle. 

The literature of accusation ignores or rejects the real reasons why the 
Pacific Fleet was kept in Hawaii. It must do so, since one of the main reasons 
was the hope that its presence there would deter the Japanese from making 
so threatening a move south or north that American armed forces might 
have to join in the war. It scorns the fact that the American military plans 
to be executed in the event that we became engaged in war assigned vital 
tasks to this Pacific Fleet. A mind must indeed be distracted if it can believe 
that the American Government could, at one and the same time, use the 
Pacific Fleet as a target and count on having it as part of its main defending 
force. 

A variant of this accusation, which at least does not require such a willing 
ness to believe the worst, might also be noted that despite ample knowledge 
that Pearl Harbor was about to be attacked, the American Government pur 
posefully left it exposed and allowed the event to happen. 
^ Those who do not find such an idea at odds with their view of the sense 
of duty and regard for human life of President Roosevelt and his chief ad 
visers can find striking points about the occurrence that may be construed 
to correspond with this conception. How they glare out of the record in hind 
sight: Ambassador Grew's warnings; Secretary Hull's acute gleam put into 
words at least three times in Cabinet Councils in November that the Japanese 
attack might come "at any moment, anywhere"; the intercepted Japanese 
messages telling of the Japanese effort to secure minute information as to the 
location of the ships of our Pacific Fleet in the Harbor; carelessness in check 
ing up on the protective measures taken by the local commanders; failure 
to use the chance to give an effective last-minute warning to Hawaii. How 
else, it is asked, can these be explained except in terms of secret and con 
scious purpose? 

However, just as hindsight makes the failure of perception plain, so it also 
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makes it understandable but only by bringing back to mind the total cir 
cumstances. That can be done here only in the barest way. Up to then Japa 
nese strategy had been wary, one small creeping step after another, from 
Manchuria to North China into China and down into Indo-China. American 
military circles came to take it for granted that it would go on that way. Then 
there was the fact that Japan's basic objectives lay to the south and southeast; 
there and there only it could get what it needed raw materials, oil, and 
island bases to withstand the attack from the West. Expectation already set 
in that direction was kept there by impressive and accurate intelligence reports 
of movements under way. Against this flow of preconception, the signs point 
ing to Pearl Harbor were not heeded. 

^ Such features of contemporary thinking within the American Government 
explain, though they do not excuse, the failure to discern that Pearl Harbor 
was going to be attacked. To think the contrary is to believe that the President 
and the heads of the American Army, Navy, and Air Force were given to 
deep deception, and in order to have us enter the war were ready to sacri 
fice not only the Pacific Fleet but the whole war plan for the Pacific. This, I 
think, is the difference between history and police court history. 

I have taken note of these accusations that have been built about the 
disaster at Pearl Harbor because they appeal to the sense of the sinister which 
is so lively in our times. But I am glad to turn to ideas and interpretations of 
broader historical import. 

'i The first of these is that Roosevelt and the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
obligated by secret agreements with Churchill and their British colleagues to 
enter the war at some time or other, in one way or other. Therefore, it is 
further supposed, the American authors of this agreement had to cause 
either Germany or Japan, or both, to attack us. 

This view derives encouragement from the fact that the American Gov 
ernment did enter into a secret agreement about strategy with the British. 
The accord, known as ABC-1 Staff Agreement, adopted at Washington in 
March, 1941, set down the respective missions of the British and American 
elements in the event that the United States should be at war with Germany 
or Japan, or both; and subsequently the American basic joint war plan, 
Rainbow-5, was adjusted to fit this combined plan of operations. An attempt 
was made at a similar conference in Singapore soon after to work out a 
more detailed United States-British-Dutch operating plan for the Pacific. 
This attempt failed; but the discussion that took place there left a lasting 
mark on American official thinking, for the conferees defined the limits on 
land and sea beyond which Japanese forces could not be permitted to go 
without great risk to the defenders. 

The ABC-1 agreement did not place the Roosevelt Administration under 
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political obligation to enter the war against either Germany or Japan, not even 
if Japan attacked British or Dutch areas in the Far East. Nor did Roosevelt 
give a promise to this effect to Churchill when they met at Newfoundland in 
August, 1941. , Up to the very eve of the Japanese assault the President re 
fused to tell the British or Dutch what we would do. In short, the Government 
kept itself officially free from any obligation to enter the war, certainly free 
of any obligation to thrust itself into the war. 

-* But I do think this accord conveyed responsibilities of a moral sort. After 
ABC-1 was adopted, production of weapons in the United States and the 
British Commonwealth took it into account; and the allocation of weapons, 
troops, ships, and planes as between threatened areas was based on the expec 
tation that the United States would carry out the assignments set down in 
the plan. 

Thus, it may be fairly thought, Roosevelt and his administration were 
obligated to try to gain the consent of Congress and the American people 
to play the part designated in the joint plans if Japanese assaults crossed the 
land and sea boundaries of resistance that were defined at these joint staff 
conferences. In the last November weeks when the end of the diplomatic 
talks with Japan came into sight, and General Marshall and Admiral Stark 
were asked what measures should be taken in face of the threatened Japanese 
advances, they advised the President to declare the limits defined at Singa 
pore, and to warn the Japanese that we would fight if these were crossed. 
There is much reason to think this would have been done even had the 
Japanese not struck at Pearl Harbor and the Philippines, and this boundary 
would have been the line between peace and war. But this reaffirmation was 
made not as a measure required to carry out a secret accord, but because it 
was believed to be the best course. 

/A variant explanation of the way we dealt with Japan runs somewhat as 
follows: that Roosevelt was determined to get into the war against Germany; 
that he had to find a release from his public promises that the United States 
would not enter "foreign wars" unless attacked; that his efforts to do so by 
unneutral aid to Britain and the Soviet Union had failed because Hitler had 
refused to accept the challenge; and so he sought another door into war, a 
back door, by inviting or compelling the Japanese attack. 

This interpretation, with its kick at the end, twists the record around its 
own preconception. The actions taken did not flow from a settled wish to get 
us into war. They trailed along the rim of necessity of the true purpose 
which was to sustain resistance against the Axis'. How many times the Ameri 
can Government refused to do what the British, French, Chinese, Russians, 
Dutch asked it to do, because it might involve us in actual combat! 

This slant of reasoning about American action passes by the course of 
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Japanese conduct which aroused our fears and stimulated our opposition: the 
way in which, despite all our pleas and warnings, Japan pressed on. By not 
recognizing that these Japanese actions called for American counteraction, it 
excuses them. Thus our resistance is made to appear as nothing else but a 
deceitful plot to plunge us into war. Furthermore, it dismisses as insincere 
the patient attempt to calm Japan by diplomatic talks, by offers to join in 
safeguarding its security. 

^There were influential individuals in the Roosevelt Administration who 
wanted to get into the war and indifferent as to how we got into it. Of these, 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes was, I believe, the most candid, at any rate in 
his diary entries. Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau and his staff also had 
a positive wish that we should engage in war but against Germany, not 
against Japan, for that might have brought a diversion of forces to the Pacific. 
Secretary of War Stimson thought that it would not be possible for Great 
Britain to sustain the fight unless we entered it; but toward the very end, 
particularly as it was becoming plain that the Soviet Union was going to survive 
the Nazi assault, he began to wish for delay. However, time and time again 
the memoirs and diaries record the impatience of these officials, and those who 
thought like them, with Hull's caution and Roosevelt's watchful indirection. 

/The most genuine point made by those who dissent, one that merits thorough 
analysis, is that the American Government, in conjunction with the British 
and Dutch, refused to continue to supply Japan with machines and materials 
vital to it especially oil. It is contended that they thereby compelled Japan 
to resort to war, or at least fixed a time period in which Japan was faced 
with the need of deciding to yield to our terms or go to war. 

; In reflecting upon this action, the reasons for it must not be confused with 
the Japanese response to it. Japan showed no signs of curbing its aggressive 
course. It paid no heed to repeated and friendly warnings that unless it did, 
the threatened countries would have to take counter-measures. As when on 
February 14, 1941, while the Lend-Lease Act was being argued in Congress, 
Dooman, Counselor of the American Embassy in Japan and known to be a 
firm and straightforward friend of that country, carried back from Wash 
ington the message for the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs*/ that the Amer 
ican people were determined to support Britain even at the risk of war; that if 
Japan or any other country menaced that effort "it would have to expect to 
come in conflict with the United States"; and that the United States had 
abstained from an oil embargo in order not to impel Japan to create a situation 
that could only lead to the most serious outcome J Japan's answer over the 
following months had been to force its way further into Indo-China and 
threaten the Dutch East Indies. 

This sustained proof that Japan was going on with its effort to dominate 
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Asia, and the alliance pledging it to stand by Germany if that country got into 
war with the United States, made a continuation of trade with Japan an act 
of meekness on our part. Japan was concentrating its foreign purchases on 
products needed for war, while reducing civilian use by every means, and was 
thus accumulating great reserve stocks. These were enabling it to maintain its 
invasion of China without much strain, while continuing to expand its war- 
making power. Had effective restraints note that I do not say total restraints 
not been imposed, the American Government would have been in the strange 
position of having declared an unlimited national emergency, of calling upon 
the American people to strengthen their army, navy, and air force in great 
urgency, while at the same time nourishing the opponent that might have to 
be met in battle. This was a grave, if not intolerable, responsibility. 

,t is hard to tell how squarely the American and British Governments faced 
trie possible consequence of their restrictive measures. My impression is that 
they knew the danger of war with Japan was being increased; that Japan might 
try to get by force the means denied it. The Japanese Government served 
plain warnings that this game of thrust and counterthrust might so end. These 
were soberly regarded, but did not weaken the will that Japan was not to have 
its way by threat. 

Mingled with the anxiety lest these restrictive measures would make war 
more likely, there was a real hope that they might be a deterrent to war. 
Conceivably they would bring home to the Japanese people that if it came 
to war, they might soon run out of the means for combat, while the rapid 
growth of American military strength would make it clear that they could not 
in the end win. And, as evidence of these probabilities became plain, the con 
ciliatory elements in the Japanese Government would prevail over the more 
militant ones. 

This almost happened. But the reckless ones, those who would rather court 
fatality than accept frustration, managed to retain control of Japanese decision. 
The pressure applied by us did not prevent war, and may have brought the 
time of decision for war closer,JThe valid question, however, is not whether 
the American Government resorted to these restrictions in order to drive Japan 
to attack; it is whether the American Government failed to grasp a real chance, 
after the restraints had begun to leave their mark in Japanese official circles, 
to arrive at a satisfactory understanding that would have averted war. Twice, 
in the opinion of some qualified students of the subject, such a chance emerged, 
or at least appeared on the horizon of diplomacy. Were they real opportunities 
or merely mirages or decoys? 

{ The first of these was the occasion when in the autumn of 1941, the Japanese 
Prime Minister, Prince Konoye, sought a personal meeting with the President. 
It is averred that the President's failure to respond lost a chance to avert the 
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war without yielding any American principle or purpose. Some think the 
reason was that American diplomacy was inflexible, dull in its insight, and 
too soaked in mistrust. Others, more accusatory, explain the decision by a 
lack of desire for an agreement that would have thwarted the design for 
war. 

Since there is no conclusive evidence of what Konoye intended to propose 
dr could have achieved, comment on this subject must enter into "the boggy 
ground of what-might-have-been." Some observers, including Ambassador 
Grew, believe that Konoye could have made a real, and an irreversible, start 
toward meeting American terms. It will always be possible to think that this 
is so. But to the Americans in authority, the chance seemed small. Konoye 
was a man who in every past crisis had allowed himself to flounder between 
criss-crossed promises; hence there was good reason to fear an attempt at 
deception. Such glimpses as we have of what he might have proposed do not 
support the view that he could have offered a suspension or end of the fight 
against China. His freedom to negotiate would have been subject to the condi 
tions stated by those who had controlled Japan's course up to then their 
price for allowing him to go to meet the President. 

Even so, to repeat, it is possible that skilled and more daring American 
diplomacy might have handled the meeting so as to get a satisfactory accord; 
or, failing that and this is the more likely chance to bring about so deep a 
division within the Japanese circle of decision as to have prevented warlike 
action. These alluring historical queries will continue to roam in the land of 
might-have-been. 

But the risks were great. The echoes of Munich and its aftermath were 
still loud. The American Government might have found itself forced to make a 
miserable choice: either to accept an accord which would have left Japan free 
to complete its conquest of China and menace the rest of Asia, or to face a 
deep division among the American people. Any understanding with Japan that 
was not clear and decisive would have had unpredictable consequences. The 
Chinese Government might have felt justified in making a deal following our 
own. The Soviet Union, at this time just managing with the greatest effort and 
agony to prevent German victory, might also have chosen to compromise 
with Hitler rather tha^L to fight it out. Speculations such as these must leave 
the subject unsettled XBut in any case I think it clear that the American decision 
was one of judgment, not of secret intent. Konoye was not told that the Presi 
dent would not meet with him; he was told that he would not do so until 
more progress had been made toward defining what the Japanese Government 
r as prepared to propose. 

The same basic question had to be faced in the final crisis of negotiation in 
November, 1941: whether to relax restraints on Japan and leave it in a 
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position to keep on trying to control much of Asia in return for a promise not 
to press on farther for the time being. 

The opinion that the Japanese truce offer made at this last juncture accepted 
the main purposes and principles for which the American Government had 
been standing may be summarily dismissed. It was ambiguously worded, it was 
silent about the alliance with Germany, and it would have required the Ameri 
can Government to end its support of China for the last of its numbered 
five points read: "The Government of the United States undertakes to refrain 
from such measures and actions as will be prejudicial to the endeavors for 
the restoration of general peace between Japan and China." This scant and 
unclear proposal was at once deemed "entirely unacceptable." Furthermore, 
there seemed little use and much possible damage in making a counter truce- 
offer of the same variety. The intercepted Japanese messages stated flatly that 
this was Japan's last and best offer. They told of the swift dismissal of a much 
more nearly acceptable one that Nomura and Kurusu asked their superiors in 
Tokyo to consider. A deadline had been set. Thus it was all but sure that the 
reduced counter-offer which had been patched together in Washington would 
be unheeded. But it might shake the coalition to which by then the opponents 
of the Axis had pledged their lives and national destinies. 
^ This seems to have been the thought uppermost in Hull's mind in recom 
mending to the President that the counter truce-offer be withheld. As set 
down in this historic memo of November 26, he had been led to this conclu 
sion by the opposition of the Chinese, the half-hearted support or actual 
opposition of the British, Dutch, and Australian governments, and the further 
excited opposition to be expected because of lack of appreciation of the im 
portance and value of a truce. This I believe to have been the true determin 
ing reason for a decision reluctantly taken. Even if by then Japan was 
genuinely ready for reform, the repentance had come too late. The situation 
had grown too entangled by then for minor measures, its momentum too great. 
Germany-Italy-Japan had forced the creation of a defensive coalition more 
vast than the empire of the Pacific for which Japan plotted. This was not now 
to be quieted or endangered by a temporary halt along the fringe of the 
Japanese advance. 

Even though these reasons for dropping the idea of a truce may seem suffi 
cient, they leave the question why the American Government could not have 
given a softer and less declaratory answer. Why had it to give one so "bleakly 
uncompromising"? It could have said simply that the Japanese offer did not 
convey the assurances that would warrant us and the alliance for which we 
spoke to resume the shipment of war materials to Japan and end our aid to 
China. Why was it deemed advisable or essential at this juncture to state fully 
and forcibly our maximum terms for a settlement in the Pacific? Was it fore- 
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seen that, scanned with mistrust as it would almost surely be, this would be 
construed as a demand for the swift abandonment of Japan's whole program? 
Was it done, as the accusation runs, with the deliberate intent of banning any 
last chance for an accord? Of propelling the Japanese attack? 

That this was not the reason I am as sure as anyone can be on a matter of 
this sort; but I can offer only conjecture as to what the inspiring purposes 
were. Perhaps to vindicate past actions and decisions. Perhaps a wish to use 
the dramatic chance to put in the record a statement of the aims for which 
the risk of war was being accepted, and of the basis on which the Americans 
would found the peace when the time came. Such an idea was in accord with 
the usual mode of thought of the men in charge of the Executive Branch of 
the Government and of most of the American people. It gave vent to the 
propensity exemplified in Hull to find a base in general principles meant to 
be at once political standards and moral ideals. After long caution, it appealed 
as a defiant contradiction of the Axis program. All this, however, is surmise 
rather than evidenced history. 

But I think it is well within the realm of evidenced history that the memo 
of November 26 was not in any usual sense of the word an ultimatum. It did 
not threaten the Japanese with war or any other form of forceful punishment 
if our terms were not accepted. It simply left them in the state of distress in 
which they were, with the prospect that they might later have to submit to 
our requirements. The Japanese Government could have, as Konoye and 
Nomura pleaded with it to do, allowed the situation to drag along, with or 
without resuming talks with the American Government. Its power to make 
war would have been depleted, but neither quickly nor crucially. The armed 
forces and even the position in China could have been maintained. 
J Notably, the final Japanese answer which ended negotiations on December 
7, 1941, does not accuse the American Government of confronting it with an 
ultimatum, but only of thwarting the larger Japanese aims. Part 14 the 
clinching part of this note reads: "Obviously it is the intention of the Ameri 
can Government to conspire with Great Britain and other countries to obstruct 
Japan's efforts toward the establishment of peace through the creation of a 
New Order in East Asia, and especially to preserve Anglo-American rights 
and interests by keeping Japan and China at war. This intention has been 
revealed clearly during the course of the 'present negotiations. Thus, the earnest 
hope of the Japanese Government to adjust Japanese-American relations and 
to preserve and promote the peace of the Pacific through cooperation with 
th$ American Government has finally been lost." 

/ This is a more nearly accurate description of the purposes of the American 
Government under Roosevelt than those attributed to it by hostile and sus 
picious American critics. v '" Our Government did obstruct Japanese efforts, 
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believing them to be unjust, cruel, and a threat to our national security, espe 
cially after Japan became a partner with Hitler's Germany and Mussolini's 
Italy and bent its efforts toward bringing the world under their combined 
control. 

This determination stood on the proposition that it was better to take the 
risks of having to share in the suffering of the war than of finding ourselves 
moved or compelled to fight a more desperate battle against the Axis later on. 
The American Government, I believe, knew how serious a risk of war was 
being taken. But in its addresses to the American people it chose to put in 
the forefront the perils we would face if the Axis won, and to leave in the 
background, even to camouflage, the risks of finding ourselves plunged into 
wars which during the election campaign it had promised would not occur. 
Whether any large number of Americans were fooled by this, or whether most 
of them, in reality, were content to have the prospect presented that way 
rather than in a more blunt and candid way, I do not know. 

This essay in interpretation has compelled me to recall and stress the ag 
gressive Japanese assault though I should have been glad to let that slip into 
the past. The passage of time does not alter facts, but it can bring a fuller 
and calmer understanding of them. It frees the mind for fairer appreciation 
of the causes and circumstances which impelled Japan along its tragic course 
and which impelled us to resist it. For both countries there are many common 
lessons. One of them is that continued friendliness requires mutual effort 
to relieve the other, to the extent it can, of deep cause for anxiety the Japa 
nese people of their anxiety over the means of living decently, the American 
people of anxiety about their security and power to defend the free world. 
Another is that they must both feel, speak, and act so honestly and steadily 
that their view of each other will be cleared of mistrust, and brightened 
by trust. 
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In January, 1943, while Allied forces were locked in combat with German 
and Italian troops in North Africa, President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill journeyed to Casablanca to confer on the conduct of the war. 
Combat plans for the future were worked out by the American and British 
representatives gathered in the Moroccan city, but, as Herbert Feis has noted, 
had Roosevelt and Churchill confined their attention to the character of subse 
quent Allied military operations, the Casablanca conference "would not have 
a spectacular place in the history of the war or the coalition" What made the 
conference "memorable," to use Feis's word, was the announcement by Presi 
dent Roosevelt at a press conference on January 24, 1943, of the doctrine of 
unconditional surrender}- ". . . Peace/' declared the President, "can come to 
the -world only by the total elimination of German and Japanese war power. 
. . . The elimination of German, Japanese, and Italian war power means the 
unconditional surrender by Germany, Italy, and Japan. That means a reason 
able assurance of future world peace. It does not mean the destruction of the 
population of Germany, Italy, or Japan, but it does mean the destruction of 
the philosophies in those countries which are based on conquest and the sub 
jugation of other people." 2 

The wisdom of the policy of unconditional surrender has been the subject 
of a good deal of controversy among students of World War II. Two diamet 
rically opposed views concerning the doctrine are presented below. Hanson 
W. Baldwin, the military analyst of the New York Times, attacks the doctrine 
of unconditional surrender as "perhaps the greatest political mistake of the 
war" He regards unconditional surrender as "a policy of political bankruptcy" 
that delayed victory and handicapped the development of "a positive peace 
program." In a direct attack on Baldwin's position, John L. Chase, a political 
scientist, defends unconditional surrender as "one of the most effective 

1 Feis, Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin. The War They Waged and the Peace They Sought 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), p. 108. 

2 Samuel I. Rosenman, compiler, The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, 1943 Volume: The Tide Turns (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950), p. 39. 
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achievements of American statesmanship of the entire war period" He finds 
that the policy "served both tactical and strategic purposes" and that it helped 
to further American objectives with regard to the war and the peace that 
would follow. 



Unconditional Surrender * 

by 

Hanson W. Baldivin 

/ 
/This was perhaps the biggest political mistake of the war. In the First World 

War Wilson took care to distinguish between the Kaiser and the militaristic 
Junker class and the German people; in the Second, Stalin drew a clear line 
between Hitler and the Nazis, and the German people, and even the German 
Army. The opportunity of driving a wedge between rulers and ruled, so clearly 
seized by Wilson and by Stalin, was muffed by Roosevelt and Churchill. Un 
conditional surrender was an open invitation to unconditional resistance; it 
discouraged opposition to Hitler, probably lengthened the war, cost us lives, 
and helped to lead to the present abortive peace. 

.This policy grew in part out of the need for a psychological war cry; in 
part it was intended, as Langer puts it, as a reassurance to "the Bolshevik 
leaders that there would be no compromise with Hitler and that the Allies 
would fight on to total victory." 1 The haunting fear that motivated so many of 
our actions during the war the fear of a separate Russian peace with Ger 
many and Russia's growing suspicions of her Western Allies because of their 
inability until that time (January, 1943) to open a "second front" on land in 
Western Europe, dictated the famous declaration of Casablanca. ~ 

It is noteworthy that Stalin was never associated with formulating "uncon 
ditional surrender" as a doctrine; he refused the invitation to the Casablanca 
conference, and later specifically criticized this doctrine. Some historians point 
to the Four Power declaration at Moscow in October, 1943, as an indication 
of Soviet acceptance of the unconditional surrender policy. Actually, however, 
this is an oversimplified and inaccurate assessment of the Russian reaction. 
Prior to and after the Casablanca-Moscow conferences, Stalin took peculiar 
care to differentiate between the unconditional surrender of Hitlerism, and the 

*From Hanson W. Baldwin, Great Mistakes of the War (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949), pp. 14-25. Reprinted by permission of Willis Kingsley Wing. Copy 
right 1949, 1950 by Hanson W. Baldwin. 

1 William L. Langer, "Political Problems of a Coalition/* Foreign Affairs, October, 
1947. 
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unconditional surrender of Germany. Obviously the more complete the Ger 
man defeat, the greater the extension of Russian power, but Stalin understood 
well the political advantages of strengthening the anti-Hitler opposition in 
Germany. In one pronouncement (November 6, 1942) he even promised that 
a German defeat would not mean the end of "all military force in Germany," 
and the Soviets took active measures through the Free Germany Committee, 
the Union of German Officers, and the high-ranking Germans captured at 
Stalingrad and elsewhere (Field Marshal von Paulus, Major General Seydlitz, 
etc.) to back up words with deeds and to build up an active opposition to 
Hitler. 

"This 4 soft line' was developed to Germany [by Russia] all through the 
Summer and Autumn of 1943," Wallace Carroll, who did so much to form 
our psychological warfare policy during the war, comments. ". . .in Novem 
ber, Stalin challenged the use of the 'hard line' of unconditional surrender at 
the Teheran Conference." - Even as late as May, 1945, when Harry Hopkins 
was conferring with Stalin in Moscow, Stalin balked at unconditional surrender 
for Japan, since, "if we stick to [it] ... the Japs will not give up and we will 
have to destroy them as we did Germany." 3 

President Roosevelt ignored these challenges to his "hard line" at Teheran, 
in December, 1943, after the conference, when he was asked by the British in 
Washington what he was going to do to meet Stalin's objections, and again on 
later occasions. Despite pressure from the British, the Russians, and strong 
and repeated demands from Anglo-American military leaders for a definition 
of unconditional surrender which would strengthen the opposition to Hitler, 
hasten the end of the war, and provide a positive instead of a purely negative 
war aim, the President never retreated from the Casablanca dictate. His sole 
concession (in his Christmas Eve speech of 1943) was a pallid reflection, 
indeed, of the Wilsonian Fourteen Points: 

"The United Nations," he said, "have no intention to enslave the German 
people. We wish them to have a normal chance to develop in peace as useful 
and respectable members of the European family. But we most certainly 
emphasize that word, 'respectable/ for we intend to rid them once and for all 
of Nazism, and Prussian militarism, and the fanatic, disastrous notion that 
they constitute the 'Master Race.' " 

.Wallace Carroll defends the doctrine of unconditional surrender in argu 
ments somewhat distinguished by rationalization. But Mr. Carroll himself 
urged at the time a specific definition of unconditional surrender, and admits 
that "failure of the Allies to define unconditional surrender was giving Goeb- 

2 Wallace Carroll, Persuade or Perish (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948), p. 316. 

3 Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins (New York: Harper & Bros., 1948), 
p. 903. 
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bels [even after the Normandy landing] complete freedom to popularize his 
own version of Allied intentions." 4 Not until December, 1944, with the war 
almost ended, and using Directive 1067 the directions sent Eisenhower for 
the military government of Germanywere our propagandists able to indicate 
to the Germans the hard terms that faced them. 

As Langer notes, the Casablanca policy, "far from scaring the Germans 
into early surrender . . . gave the Nazi propagandists their best argument 
for a last-ditch resistance. 

"On balance it seems that the demand for unconditional surrender was an 
unfortunate and costly move, and that it was too high a price to pay for Stalin's 
peace of mind." 5 

To this Captain Harry C. Butcher, USNR, lends a hearty "Amen." He 
criticizes the "hard-boiled attitude" of the Prime Minister and the President 
about unconditional surrender and points out that any "military person knows 
there are conditions to every surrender." 

"There is a feeling," Butcher notes in his diary, My Three Years with Eisen 
hower, under entry of April 14, 1944, "that at Casablanca, the President and 
the Prime Minister, more likely the former, seized on Grant's famous term 
without realizing the full implications to the enemy. Goebbels has made great 
capital with it to strengthen the morale of the German Army and peo 
ple. . . ." 6 

/ Butcher was correct; the President was the author of the famous phrase. 
Elliott Roosevelt, in his book, notes that at luncheon on January 23, in his 
Casablanca villa, attended by Harry Hopkins, Churchill, Roosevelt, and 
Elliott, the phrase unconditional surrender was born: "For what it is worth, it 
can be recorded that it was Father's phrase, that Harry took an immediate and 
strong liking to it, and that ChurchiU, while he slowly munched a mouthful 
of food, thought, frowned, thought, finally grinned, and at length announced, 
'Perfect! And I can see just how Goebbels and the rest of 'em'U squeal!'" 7 
I/This story of the birth of the famous phrase endorsed by the President's 
son, who was present at Casablanca appears to be an approximate version 
of what actually occurred. Both Roosevelt and Churchill have agreed that 
Roosevelt fathered the phrase, and that it was not mentioned publicly until 
the press conference summarizing the results of the conference. However, it 
was not a casual inspiration as it has been made to appear, for subsequent 
events showed it was deeply embedded in Roosevelt's war philosophy and he 
resisted attempts to modify the doctrine. 

4 Carroll, op. cit., p. 324. 

5 Langer, op. cit. 

6 Harry C. Butcher, My Three Years with Eisenhower (New York: Simon and Schus 
ter, 1946), pp. 386, 518. 

7 Elliott Roosevelt, As He Saw It (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946), p. 117. 
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/ Since the war, Mr. Churchill, in a debate in Parliament (July 21, 1949) 
somewhat disingenuously blamed (or credited?) Roosevelt for the formula 
tion of the unconditional surrender policy, and tried, inferentially, to disasso 
ciate himself from it. He stated that at Casablanca President Roosevelt 
broached the subject "without consultation with me," said it was not his 
"idea," and admitted that the British Cabinet, had they been consulted, would 
have rejected the policy. "The first time I heard that phrase used was from 
the lips of President Roosevelt. ... I was there on the spot and I had rap 
idly to consider whether our condition in the world would justify me in not 
giving support to him." 

Mr. Churchill did, however, "give support" to the policy, and still insists 
that no "great harm" came of it; and thus he cannot escape an inferential 
share of the blame for what Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin has excoriated as 
a policy of anarchy. "Unconditional surrender," Mr. Bevin said in the same 
debate, "left us a Germany without a law, without a Constitution, and without 
a single institution to grapple with the problems. . . ." 

Mr. Churchill, while damning "unconditional surrender" by a sort of faint 
praise, admitted in the same debate that at the second Quebec conference he 
had initialed the Morgenthau "pastoralization" plan for Germany, "about 
which I do not feel so confident in my conscience about the judgment of my 
Actions." 8 

But on November 17, 1949, in another statement to Parliament, Mr. 
Churchill corrected his own faulty memory, and substantiated, hi general, the 
account given by Elliott Roosevelt. After consulting the Casablanca confer 
ence records, Britain's wartime Prime Minister declared that the words uncon 
ditional surrender had been mentioned, "probably in informal talk, I think at 
meal times" on January 19, 1942. Mr. Churchill sent a cable to the British 
Cabinet informing them that he and President Roosevelt intended to issue an 
unconditional surrender demand, but to exclude Italy. The Cabinet's response, 
Mr. Churchill declared, "was not against unconditional surrender! 

"They only disagreed with it not being applied to Italy as well." 

Strangely enough, however, despite this meeting of the minds between 
Churchill and Roosevelt and the (at least tacit) approval of the British Cabi 
net, the official communique of the Casablanca conference did not mention 
the phrase unconditional surrender, and it remained for President Roosevelt 
to use at a press conference, a phrase that, according to Mr. Churchill, had 
just popped into his mind. 9 

Roosevelt's debonair use publicly of a phrase that had just "popped into 
his mind" could not possibly have been the sudden carelessness such a descrip- 

8 The New York Times, July 22, 1949. 

9 Ibid., November 18, 1949. 
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tion implies. The evidence is overwhelming that unconditional surrender and 
its implications were discussed in private at Casablanca prior to public an 
nouncement; and Roosevelt was the principal architect of the phrase and of 
the policy, which was a carefully calculated one. 

Regardless of its origins, there is no doubt that it caused grave harm. 

B. H. Liddell Hart, the British military writer, found hi his postwar inter 
views with German generals that "but for the unconditional surrender policy, 
both they and their troops would have yielded sooner, either separately or col 
lectively." 10 The German underground, as noted by Albrecht von Kessel n 
in his diary, felt the unconditional surrender formula greatly handicapped their 
efforts. In the negotiations leading up to the Italian surrender and collapse, 
the harsh and strident note of unconditional surrender, modified only slightly 
and then but temporarily, probably delayed the inevitable collapse of Italy 
four to six weeks ample time to permit the reinforcement of the Italian 
front by the Germans, a reinforcement which was the direct cause of the 
bloody stalemate that ensued. 

Allen W. Dulles' book, Germany's Underground,^ points to the same con 
clusions. It seems clear that the unconditional surrender policy, plus the policy 
of indiscriminate bombing, helped to unify Germany and to weaken the anti- 
Hitler opposition. The doctrine of Casablanca was in direct contradiction to 
the assurances given by the British Government in public speeches and hi 
private conversations in 1939-40 that a Germany which had rid itself of 
Hitler and his associates would be an acceptable basis for peace talks. Edward 
C. W. von Selzem, in a letter to The New York Times, points out that the 
"declaration drove most of the vacillating generals away from the opposition 
and attached them for better or worse to Hitler, thus weakening detrimentally 
the cause of the opposition and strengthening considerably Hitler's power of 
resistance. In this, I contend, the real tragedy of the Casablanca declaration 
is to be found." 13 

Siegfried Wagener, who served in psychological warfare operations during 
World War II, in a letter to the author (December 28, 1949) writes that "in 
the first half of 1944 SHAEF and the Joint Chiefs were approached to foster 
a German revolution as requested by the then existing German underground." 
Among the arguments advanced for support of such a revolution, the most 
important was "getting into the Central European power house before the 
Russians." 

10 B. H. Liddell Hart, London Sunday Pictorial, December 7, 1947, p. 11. 

11 Albrecht von Kessel, in the German Foreign Office, was "on the fringes" of the 
anti-Hitler conspiracy in Germany. His diary is quoted in Germany's Underground by 
Allen Welsh Dulles (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947). 

12 Dulles, ibid. 

13 The New York Times, July 25, 1949. 
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But unconditional surrender, a somewhat naive faith in our ally, and depend 
ence upon military operations for military victory, caused the rejection of the 
project, "despite a hectic struggle of several months." 

The Casablanca conference, with its unconditional surrender doctrine, indi 
cated the Presidential predilection for intuitive decisions apd personalized 
policies a fault shared to a considerable degree by Churchill, whose ideas, 
however, were more fully tempered by a riper wisdom and more seasoned 
advice. The Casablanca policy came to logical fruition in the Morgenthau 
"pastoral Germany" policy at Quebec in September, 1944. The outlines of this 
plan which fortunately quickly was abandoned "leaked," and this dire 
American blueprint for Germany's tomorrow undoubtedly still further stif 
fened Nazi resistance during the last months of the war. 

Unconditional surrender was a policy of political bankruptcy, which de 
layed our military objective victory and confirmed our lack of a reasoned 
program for peace. It cost us dearly in lives and time, and its essentially nega 
tive concept has handicapped the development of a positive peace program. 

By endorsing the policy, we abandoned any pragmatic political aims; vic 
tory, as defined in these terms, could not possibly mean a more stable peace, 
for "unconditional surrender" meant, as Liddell Hart has noted, the "complete 
disappearance of any European balance. 

j "War to the bitter end was bound to make Russia 'top dog' on the Conti 
nent, to leave the countries of Western Europe gravely weakened and to 
destroy any buffer." 14 

Unconditional surrender could only mean unlimited war, and unlimited war 
has never meant save in the days when Rome sowed the fields of Carthage 
with salt and destroyed her rival with fire and sword a more stable peace. 

This political policy, coupled with a military policy of promiscuous destruc 
tion by strategic bombing, could not help but sow the dragon's teeth of future 
trouble. 

14 Hart, op. cit. 



Unconditional Surrender Reconsidered * 

by 
John L. Chase 

Of all American policies during the period of World War II, that of uncon 
ditional surrender toward the Axis Powers appears to have given rise to the 
most controversy and adverse comment. Secretary Hull has revealed that he 
opposed it, the psychological warfare specialists obviously had difficulties with 
it, and even Mr. Churchill has commented on it at least twice and with some 
what confusing effect. 1 In the United States the prominent military analyst 
Hanson Baldwin took exception to the policy some time ago in a book, 2 and 
more recently he has returned to the attack in an article aimed at a wider 
audience. 3 Plainly, the issues involved are by no means dead, and perhaps 
cannot even be laid to rest easily. 

In spite of the frequency of previous discussions of the subject, there is in 
them something not entirely satisfactory from the scholarly point of view. In 
the first place, much of the adverse comment has been made in the heat of the 
immediate post-war period, and seems to be related directly to the authors' 
satisfaction or indignation with post-war American policy in Germany. 4 Sec 
ondly, the dispute over the consequences has left one really important aspect 
of the problem untouched namely, the way in which it grew out of the actual 
historical context of the times, and especially President Roosevelt's reasons for 
endorsing it. Thus little attention has been given to the problem of understand 
ing a major problem in American foreign policy as an American decision. 
Finally, a good deal has been published recently on the war period, and some 

*From The Political Science Quarterly, LXX (June 1955), 258-279. Reprinted by 
permission of the Academy of Political Science. 

Secretary Hull's comments may be found in his Memoirs (New York, 1948), pp. 
1570 et seq.; James Warburg's views seem to represent those of some of the psychologi 
cal warfare specialists, as in his Germany Bridge or Battleground (New York, 1946), 
Appendix II, pp. 259-265; Mr. Churchill's statements will be cited in detail later. 

2 Great Mistakes of the War (New York, 1949), pp. 14-25. 

3 "Churchill Was Right," The Atlantic, vol. 194, No. 1 (July 1954). 

4 This view is naturally strongest among the Germans themselves. See Baldwin, Great 
Mistakes, pp. 22-23. 
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of this new material is relevant to the problem involved. For all of these rea 
sons, it is thought worth while to reconsider the policy. 

I. THE ORIGINS OF "UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER" 

In his Atlantic article Mr. Baldwin repeats, with some new material, the 
earliest recollection of Mr. Churchill that he first heard the term "uncondi 
tional surrender" from the lips of the President at the joint press conference 
held by the two leaders at Casablanca. Relying also on the study by Matlof? 
and Snell, 5 Mr. Baldwin declares that "unconditional surrender was laid down 
as a diktat a one-man decision without any study of its political or military 
implications and was announced publicly and unilaterally at a press confer 
ence to the surprise of the nation's chief ally, Great Britain." 6 

As Mr. Churchill subsequently acknowledged, his first recollection of the 
episode proved somewhat inaccurate. Elliott Roosevelt, who was present at 
the conference as an aide to his father, first challenged the "surprise" nature 
of the announcement when he wrote that at a luncheon prior to the press con 
ference, the President tried out the slogan on the Prime Minister. He stated 
that 

... it was at that lunch table that the phrase "unconditional surrender'* was 
born. For what it is worth, it can be recorded that it was Father's phrase, that 
Harry took an immediate and strong liking to it, and that Churchill, while he 
slowly munched a mouthful of food, thought, frowned, thought, finally grinned, 
and at length announced, "Perfect! And I can just see how Goebbels and the rest 
of *em '11 squeal!" 7 

Mr, Churchill subsequently took note of this variant account, and stated that 
later research in his own files confirmed Elliott's impression that the whole 
matter had been discussed previously. Apparently it was even earlier than 
Elliott believed, however, for Mr. Churchill prints a report of his to the 
Deputy Prime Minister and War Cabinet, dated January 20, 1943, in which 
he stated: 

I would like to know what the War Cabinet would think of our including in this 
statement to the press a declaration of the firm intention of the United States and 
the British Empire to continue the war relentlessly until we have brought about 
the "unconditional surrender" of Germany and Japan. The omission of Italy would 
be to encourage a break-up there. The President liked this idea, and it would stim 
ulate our friends in every country. 8 

5 Maurice Matloff and Edwin M. Snell, United States Army in World War II. The War 
Department: Strategic Planning for Coalition Warfare, 1941-1942 (Washington, 1953). 

6 Baldwin, "Churchill Was Right," p. 27. 

7 Elliott Roosevelt, As He Saw It (New York, 1946), p. 117. 

8 Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War: The Hinge of Fate (Boston, 1950), 
p. 684. 
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Mr. Churchill adds that, in the Cabinet discussion which followed receipt 
of his message, it was not the principle itself which was questioned, but the 
possibility of making the exception in favor of Italy. The Cabinet definitely 
opposed any such exception. Mr. Churchill continues that he had neither 
record nor recollection of any conversation with the President on the matter 
subsequent to his receiving the views of the War Cabinet. He makes it clear 
that both he and the President approved the official communique, which had 
been prepared by the various staffs, and which contained no reference to 
unconditional surrender, and that the War Cabinet had also approved this.* 

Mr. Churchill confesses his surprise at hearing the President use the phrase 
at the press conference. He says that "It was natural to suppose that the 
agreed communique had superseded anything said hi conversation," and that 
General Ismay, who was well acquainted with his thoughts, was also sur 
prised. 10 But he quotes the President's own explanation, as given by Robert 
Sherwood, as finally disposing of the matter: 

Roosevelt himself absolved Churchill from all responsibility for the statement. 
Indeed, he suggested that it was an unpremeditated one on his own part. "We had 
so much trouble getting those two French generals [DeGaulIe and Giraud] together 
that I thought to myself that this was as difficult as arranging the meeting of Grant 
and Lee and then suddenly the press conference was on, and Winston and I had 
had no time to prepare for it, and the thought popped into my mind that they had 
called Grant 'Old Unconditional Surrender' and the next thing I knew I had said 
it." 11 

Sherwood comments that for some reason or other the President liked to 
cultivate the impression of himself as "a rather frivolous fellow who did not 
give sufficient attention to the consequences of chance remarks." 12 As applied 
to this particular case, however, two well-known facts have to be weighed 
against the accuracy of any such characterization. One is the fact that the 
President spoke from notes, and these which were not allowed to be quoted 
contained the following statement: 

The President and the Prime Minister . . . are more than ever determined 
that peace can come to the world only by a total elimination of German and 
Japanese war power. This involves the simple formula of placing the objective of 
this war in terms of an unconditional surrender by Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
Unconditional surrender by them means a reasonable assurance of world peace, 

9 Ibid., pp. 685-686. 

10 Ibid., pp. 686-687. 

11 Quoted in part by Churchill, ibid., p. 687, and in Robert Sherwood, Roosevelt and 
Hopkins: An Intimate History (New York, 1948), p. 696. It is somewhat strange that in 
his book Hanson Baldwin recognizes the error in Churchill's first recollection and the 
correctness of Elliott Roosevelt's account, while in his article he does not. The point 
would seem to be important enough to emphasize, even in a popular account. 

12 Sherwood, op. cit. f p. 696. 
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for generations. Unconditional surrender means not the destruction of the German 
populace, nor of the Italian or Japanese populace, but does mean the destruction 
of a philosophy in Germany, Italy and Japan which is based on the conquest and 
subjugation of other peoples. 13 

It might be suggested that the President's notes also may* have been com 
posed only a few minutes prior to the press conference, so that their existence 
does not disprove the unpremeditated nature of the phrase. As against this, 
however, we have the evidence of Churchill's own memorandum to the War 
Cabinet, dated January 20, and including the vital phrase, while the press 
conference did not occur until four days later. 14 The evidence seems incontro 
vertible, therefore, that the President had been thinking about the phrase for 
at least several days before the public announcement. 

A second reason mentioned by Sherwood for believing the President's selec 
tion of the phrase to have been a carefully considered one is his determined 
resistance to any modification of it. Objection to it came from many sources: 
from Secretary Hull, from some of the American psychological warfare special 
ists, from the War Department, from the British Foreign Office, and even, 
after the Teheran Conference, from the Soviet government. 15 Despite all the 
pressure, however, the President clung determinedly to his position, and would 
not consent to any modification of the principle. Plainly, then, as Sherwood 
says, the announcement was no casual slip of the tongue, but "very deeply 
deliberated," and "a true statement of Roosevelt's considered policy." 16 Fur 
ther, "One thing about Roosevelt's statement is certain . . . he had his 
eyes wide open when he made it." 1T 

Since the President insisted on retention of the policy over so much oppo 
sition, it seems clear that in his own mind it must have served some very basic 
function, or have entailed some very definite advantages: Careful analysis of 
the available records indicates that the slogan did, in fact, have such a basic 
function in the over-all development of American policy, and there were very 
considerable advantages in it from the President's point of view. The main 
function, briefly stated, was to impose a damper on premature discussion of the 
post-war settlement, and the advantages related to three areas, the existing 
German government and the German people, the policy of the Soviet govern 
ment, and the attitude of the American people toward the winning of the war. 
In the following sections the relevance of the policy to each of these subjects 
is examined in greater detail. 

13 Ibid., pp. 696-697. 

"Elliott Roosevelt, op. cit., pp. 117-121. 

15 Hull makes his own lack of agreement clear, and also mentions other examples of 
opposition to the phrase in his discussion, op. cit., pp. 1570 et seq. 

16 Sherwood, op, cit., p. 696. 

17 Ibid., p. 697. 
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It. UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER AND THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT 

The most immediate and obvious bearing of the unconditional surrender 
policy was its relation to Germany and the ending of the war. Sherwood has 
stated the President's view on this point as follows: 

What Roosevelt was saying was that there would be no negotiated peace, no 
compromise with Nazism and Fascism, no "escape clauses" provided by another 
Fourteen Points which could lead to another Hitler. (The ghost of Woodrow 
Wilson was again at his shoulder.) Roosevelt wanted this uncompromising purpose 
brought home to the American people and the Russians and the Chinese., and to 
the people of France and other occupied nations, and he wanted it brought home 
to the Germans that neither by continuance of force nor by contrivance of a 
new spirit of sweet reasonableness could their present leaders gain for them a soft 
peace. He wanted to ensure that when the war was won it would stay won. 18 

Sherwood goes on to explain that it was particularly important for the 
President to stress the uncompromising nature of American policy toward the 
Nazis at this time because of the "uproar over Darlan and Peyrouton," and 
the fears of the enemies of Fascism everywhere that this might indicate an 
American willingness to compromise and to accept less than the total defeat of 
the enemy. 19 This interpretation of the policy stresses primarily its importance 
as a statement of the attitude: No negotiated peace with existing enemy gov 
ernments! 

An additional, complementary interpretation of the policy, also bearing on 
Germany, has been suggested by Wallace Carroll, formerly Deputy Director 
of the Overseas Branch of the Office of War Information. He quotes an 
anonymous source a person present at the Casablanca Conference, as hav 
ing been told by the President that 

... he wanted to rule out any pledge or offer like the Fourteen Points and still 
convey to the enemy peoples the idea that they would be treated generously by the 
Allies. He thought that the story of Grant and Lee at Appomattox would convey 
this idea . . . what he especially wanted to bring out was Grant's gesture in let 
ting the Confederates keep their horses. The President felt that this incident from 
American history would help the enemy peoples to realize that they were facing 
chivalrous foes who did not desire to impoverish them or humiliate them, but who 
would treat them with magnanimity. That is, he meant to reassure the peoples of 
enemy countries about Allied intentions, not to terrorize them. 2Q 

18 Ibid. Sherwood's interpretation is borne out by the President's remarks on two subse 
quent occasions. See Samuel I. Rosenman, Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (New York, 1948), 1943 volume, Item 10, pp. 59-60; and 1944-45 volume, 
Item 55, p. 210. 

19 Sherwood, op. cit., p. 697. 

20 Wallace Carroll, Persuade or Perish (Boston, 1948), p. 309. Italics mine, 
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To those who have associated the President with the Morgenthau Plan, this 
hypothesis will seem both novel and improbable. Nevertheless, it is borne out 
by a number of the President's later statements, of which the following is 
typical: "In our uncompromising policy we mean no harm to the common 
people of the Axis nations. But we do mean to impose punishment and retri 
bution in full upon their guilty, barbaric leaders." 21 

The foregoing statement was made hi February 1943. Late in August of 
the same year, in what seemed a clear reference to the Atlantic Charter, the 
President declared: 

Except for the responsible fascist leaders, the people of the Axis need not fear 
unconditional surrender to the United Nations. . . . The people of the Axis- 
controlled areas may be assured that when they agree to unconditional surrender 
they will not be trading Axis despotism for ruin under the United Nations. The 
goal of the United Nations is to permit liberated peoples to create a free political 
life of their own choosing and to attain economic security. 22 

That the policy did not exclude the probability of generous Allied action 
was also emphasized by the President in his exchanges with Hull. On two occa 
sions the President said that the best definition of the policy was exemplified 
by Lee's surrender to Grant. Lee had relied upon Grant's fairness, and Grant 
had responded with a generous gesture. On one occasion the President added 
that "both the German people and Russia" should be told what this "best 
definition" meant. 23 On the other, the President added the apparently contra 
dictory thought: "That is the spirit I should like to see abroad but it does 
not apply to Germany. Germany understands only one kind of language." 24 

But, taken in its context, the latter statement makes clear that what the 
President meant was that the Germans would misconstrue as a sign of weak 
ness any magnanimous gesture in advance of unconditional surrender. Is it 
possible to disagree with him in this? 

The similarity between the President's view and that of the Prime Minister 
on this point should be clear from the following explanation by Mr. Churchill: 

The term "unconditional surrender" does not mean that the German people 
will be enslaved or destroyed. It means however that the Allies will not be bound 
to them at the moment of surrender by any pact or obligation. There will be, for 
instance, no question of the Atlantic Charter applying to Germany as a matter of 
right and barring territorial transferences or adjustments in enemy countries. 
If we are bound, we are bound by our own consciences to civilization. We are not 

21 Hull, op. cit., p. 157L 



23 Ibid., p. 1574. The President repeated the illustration at considerable length in a 
press conference late in July 1944. Cf. Rosenman, op. cit., 1944 45 volume Item 55 
pp. 209-211. 

24 Hull, op. cit., p. 1576. 
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bound to the Germans as the result of a bargain struck. That is the meaning of 
"unconditional surrender." 25 

It only remains to point out that, so far as the example of Lee's surrender 
to Grant was concerned, the example did nothing to clarify the President's 
intention. One reason is that the President's recollection was, unfortunately, 
somewhat erroneous. As Carroll has explained, 

. . . the President bungled the announcement of the decision. The correspond 
ents at Casablanca were not permitted to quote his words directly and it is there 
fore impossible to ascertain exactly what he said. From the newspaper accounts 
it appears that he may have mentioned Grant, but he forgot to mention Lee and 
the horses. Those American correspondents and newspapers which sought to 
explain what he had in mind assumed that he referred to Grant's letter to General 
Buckner. . . . Grant's demand for unconditional surrender at that time had not 
been tempered by an act of magnanimity. Consequently, Allied propagandists, who 
received all their news of the Conference from the press, never got the point of 
the generous gesture to the defeated foe. 26 

Carroll adds that when the President again used the example in his ex 
changes with Hull, "Secretary Hull forgot to pass it on to the Office of War 
Information." ^ 

It seems clear, then, that so far as Germany was concerned the uncondi 
tional surrender policy was intended to inform the world Germans, Amer 
icans, and everyone else that the Allies would accept nothing less than the 
complete defeat of existing enemy governments, and would not bargain or 
compromise with them. Both the President and Mr. Churchill agreed on this, 
and both went out of their way to explain that this did not mean a policy of 
unnecessary harshness or vindictiveness toward the common people of the 
Axis nations. 

So much, then, for the President's purpose where Germany was concerned. 
The question has often been raised as to the effect of the policy in Germany, 
and the allegation has been made that the policy unnecessarily prolonged the 
war. 28 This question is probably too large to be discussed in detail here, but 
a few pertinent considerations may be mentioned. The first and most obvious 
point is that there is no necessary connection between the unconditional sur 
render formula and the "Morgenthau Plan," which in point of time came 
almost two years later. Either one could have been adopted without the other, 
although most of the critics treat them as identical. 29 But it seems evident that 

25 Churchill, Hinge of Fate, pp. 690-691. 

26 Carroll, op. cit., pp. 310311. A transcript of the press conference, corroborating 
Carroll's observation, is printed by Rosenman, op. cit., 1943 volume, Item 6, pp. 37 
et seq. 

27 Carroll, op. cit., p. 317. 

28 This is Hanson Baldwin's view, in both his book and later article. 

29 Baldwin states that "The Casablanca policy came to logical fruition in the Morgen- 
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one could accept unconditional surrender without accepting Mr. Morgenthau's 
ideas as in fact Secretary Stimson appears to have done. 

A second point is also worth consideration. Many of the critics of the policy 
appear to place overly great emphasis on the effect of mere propaganda alone, 
divorcing stated aims of policy from the effects of actual wartime conditions. 
Allen Dulles, however, in commenting upon American policy in Germany, 
couples the two significantly when he says: 

Our propaganda consisted of the slogan "unconditional surrender," and was 
coupled with the bombing of German cities, high civilian casualties and the de 
struction of thousands of workers' dwellings. That this type of bombing came only 
from the west made a deep impression on the German masses who ascribed it to 
a deliberate difference in policy between East and West. They overlooked the fact 
that Russian aviation was not adapted to that type of bombing. . . . 30 

Dulles' point is, it seems to me, well taken. The critics decry unconditional 
surrender, but do not suggest that our strategy with respect to bombing should 
have been different. The implication is that a mere difference in words would 
have been greatly to the American advantage. It seems hard to believe that 
Goebbels would have had any greater difficulty countering such a policy than 
he had with the actually existing one. The argument strains credulity a bit 
too far. 

It is interesting to note Churchill's response to this kind of criticism. "It is 
false to suggest," he wrote, "that it [i.e., unconditional surrender] prolonged 
the war. Negotiation with Hitler was impossible. He was a maniac with 
supreme power to play his hand out to the end, which he did; and so did 
we." 31 

Finally, admitting that the present discussion is not conclusive, Sherwood's 
comment is pertinent that 

It is a matter of record that the Italians and the Japanese were ready to accept 
unconditional surrender as soon as effective force was applied to their homelands. 
Whether they might have done so sooner, or whether the Germans might ever have 
done so, under any circumstances whatsoever, are matters for eternal speculation. 32 

HI. UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER AND THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 

So important an aim as unconditional surrender must also, obviously, have 
been considered for its bearing on other Allies, and particularly the Soviet 

thau 'pastoral Germany' policy at Quebec. . . ." Great Mistakes, p. 24. For a fuller dis 
cussion of the Morgenthau Plan and the Quebec conference, see the author's "The De 
velopment of the Morgenthau Plan through the Quebec Conference," Journal of Politics, 
vol. 16, No. 2 (May 1954). 

so Allen W. Dulles, Germany's Underground (New York, 1947), p. 168. 

31 Sherwood, op. cit., p. 696. 

Ibid., p. 697. 
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government. In this connection it should be recalled that only six months prior 
to the Casablanca Conference the United States had intervened forcibly in the 
Anglo-Soviet treaty negotiations. At the outset of these negotiations, Churchill 
had been willing to pledge British support for a guaranty of Soviet territorial 
acquisitions made during the period of the Nazi-Soviet pact. But the President, 
with Woodrow Wilson and the secret treaties of World War I clearly in mind, 
had intervened to prevent any discussion of commitments with regard to terri 
torial issues in post-war Europe. 33 Nevertheless the question, so long as it was 
not finally disposed of, was bound to hang heavily over the future, and to exert 
an unsettling effect on the policies of all the Allies. One of the major conse 
quences of the unconditional surrender policy was to reinforce the ban on any 
such premature discussion, and to forestall any further demand to reach a 
territorial settlement, which the United States could not support, before the 
ending of the war. 

The policy also had another important bearing on the relations of the two 
Western Powers to Russia. It may be recalled that in May of 1942 the United 
States and Britain had made a rather tenuous promise to the Soviets to open 
a second front in Western Europe in 1942. 34 Subsequently, some misunder 
standing developed over the implementation of this commitment. In August 
1942, Mr. Churchill felt it necessary to make a special trip to Moscow to 
explain to Stalin why the front could not be created that year. 35 Following his 
visit, and in part as the result of a curtailment of western supplies to Russia 
made necessary by the planned invasion of Africa, the Soviets became very 
uncommunicative. In October there were indications, according to Mr. 
Churchill, that the Russians feared a British attempt to negotiate a separate 
peace with Germany. In November, a combination of rain and German rein 
forcements caused the western campaign in North Africa to bog down. 36 

In the light of these developments, and accompanying Russian suspicion, it 
was perhaps not surprising that Stalin found it impossible to leave Moscow to 
participate in the Casablanca Conference. His reply to the urgings of Roosevelt 
and Churchill made it clear that he still felt that the next western move should 
be "... a second front in Europe ... by the joint forces of Great Britain 
and the United States of America in the spring of the next year." 37 

At the Casablanca Conference itself, western strategy for the rest of 1943 
was agreed upon by the combined staffs and political leaders. General Marshall 
and Harry Hopkins wanted the main objective to be the invasion of northern 

33 Ibid., pp. 401 et seq.; Churchill, The Second World War: The Grand Alliance, (Bos 
ton, 1950), pp. 528 et seq.; and Hull, op. cit., pp. 1165 et seq. 

34 See Sherwood, op. cit., p. 577, and Churchill, Hinge of Fate, pp. 341-342. 

35 Churchill, Hinge of Fate, pp. 472-502: 

36 Ibid., pp. 569, 575, 577 and 660-667. 

37 Ibid., pp. 662 et seq. and 667. 
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France, but they were overruled. 38 Instead, it was agreed to advance on Sicily 
next, and to secure the Mediterranean lines of communication and air bases. 
It did not require a very careful reading between the lines of the Combined 
Chiefs' report on "The Conduct of the War in 1943" to perceive that the 
invasion of Western Europe had again come off second- or even third-best. 39 
In view of this background, one can better appreciate the force of Wallace 
Carroll's argument that the policy of unconditional surrender was designed to 
take the sting out of the further postponement of the European front. In his 
opinion, 

The Russians had been displeased by the failure of the British and Americans 
to open a "second front" in Western Europe in 1942, and it seemed likely at Casa 
blanca that they would be still more displeased when they learned that the decision 
had been taken to invade Italy, ruling out the possibility of a western front hi 
1943. The announcement of a policy of no compromise and no bargaining by the 
western Allies would therefore help to counter Russian suspicions. 40 

Carroll goes on to argue that the Russians agreed to unconditional sur 
render as "basic policy," and wanted to modify it later only because they con 
sidered it "bad tactics" to insist on it "in public." 41 Without it, Soviet suspi 
cions of treachery and double-dealing could not have been allayed; "with it, 
they [i.e., the Western Allies] exposed themselves to a few gentle complaints 
that they were being unnecessarily stern in their propaganda." 42 

Carroll's interpretation is borne out in all respects not only by the facts 
already cited, but also by two remarks of the President as reported by his son 
Elliott, who was present at the time. The first occurred at the previously men 
tioned luncheon with Mr. Churchill: 

Father, once his phrase had been approved by the others, speculated about its 
effect in another direction. 

"Of course, it's just the thing for the Russians. Unconditional surrender," he re 
peated . . . , "Uncle Joe might have made it up himself." 43 

The second was a conversation between the President and his son, in which 
Mr. Roosevelt discoursed philosophically about the disagreements on invasion 
strategy between the American and British chiefs, and the nature of the agree 
ment reached: 

. . . Father was to tell me about the rocky path the Combined Chiefs had 
travelled to reach the plan for the invasion of Sicily; he was to complain, but 

38 Sherwood, op. cit., pp. 674-675. 

39 The official agreement of the Combined Chiefs is given by Churchill Hinge of 
Fate, pp. 692-693. 

40 Carroll, op. cit., 312. 

41 Ibid., p. 333. 

42 Ibid., p. 334. 

43 Elliott Roosevelt, op, cit., p. 117. 
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philosophically, about the continuing British insistence on striking Europe from 
the south rather than from the west; he was to note his misgivings as to Stalin's 
attitude when the news arrived of a further postponement of the invasion cross- 
channel; he was to comment that "Wars are uncertain affairs. To win this one, we 
must maintain a difficult unity with one ally by apparently letting another down. 
To win this war, we have been forced into a strategic compromise which will most 
certainly offend the Russians, so that later we will be able in turn to force a com 
promise which will most certainly offend the British. The compelling needs of war 
dictate a difficult course." 44 

Finally, one might note that the official communique of the conference 
made a great point of Stalin's having been invited to join the other two leaders. 
It added that 

The President and Prime Minister realized up to the full the enormous weight 
of the war which Russia is successfully bearing along her whole land front, and 
their prime object has been to draw as much weight as possible off the Russian 
armies by engaging the enemy as heavily as possible at the best selected points. 

Premier Stalin has been fully informed of the military proposals. 45 

The evidence on this aspect of the policy now seems conclusive. Uncondi 
tional surrender served the important function not only of reinforcing the ban 
on premature discussion of post-war territorial issues, but also of reassuring 
the Russians that, in spite of necessary delays over the opening of the second 
front, it was still the Western determination to press on unremittingly to vic 
tory, in fulfillment of Allied commitments, as soon as the physical forces could 
be assembled to do the job. 46 

It only remains to point out that from the standpoint of satisfying the Rus 
sians the policy was not, and indeed could not be, completely satisfactory. 
Nothing short of the second front itself could have been. Stalin's reply to the 
conference message of Roosevelt and Churchill made this crystal-clear. He 
said: "It is my understanding that by the decisions you have taken you have 
set yourselves the task of crushing Germany by the opening of a Second Front 
in Europe in 1943 and I should be very obliged for information concerning 
the actual operations planned for this purpose. . . ." 47 

But it seems evident that the policy did convince the Russians of the West- 

44 Ibid., p. 109. 

45 Rosenman, Public Papers, 1943 volume, Item 7, p. 50. 

46 Professor William L. Langer has expressed essentially the same view as follows: 
". . . the Soviet leaders were quite as suspicious of their Allies as we were of them. 
Whether sincerely or otherwise, they took the line that refusal to open a second front 
was an indication of unwillingness to crush the Nazi power or permit Communist Russia 
an unqualified victory. It was this mutual suspicion and constant recrimination more 
than anything else that lay behind the demand for unconditional surrender. . . ." 
"Turning Points of the War: Political Problems of a Coalition," Foreign Affairs, vol. 26, 
No. 1 (October 1947), p. 84. 

47 Sherwood, op. cit., p. 701. 
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em determination to get on with the war as fast as possible, and in this respect 
the policy, as President Roosevelt hoped, averted a threat to Allied unity at a 
crucial moment. 48 

The subsequent record of Soviet pronouncements with regard to uncondi 
tional surrender bears out this interpretation. Stalin endorsed the policy in his 
Order of the Day of May 1, 1943. 49 Soviet objections to it were not voiced 
until the Teheran Conference. By that time, however, the Western Allies were 
fully committed to the opening of the western front, so that the Russians may 
well have figured that the policy had served its main immediate purpose. It is 
a notable fact that even at Teheran the Russian objections were based upon 
tactical considerations, and that their situation was in this respect less happy 
than that of the Western Allies, whose tactical problem was to convince the 
Germans of their deadly seriousness, not of their humaneness. 50 On the whole 
it can be said that at the time it was announced, and until the tactical, propa 
ganda argument could seem more important, the Soviets accepted uncondi 
tional surrender as the President apparently hoped and felt they would. In this 
respect the policy was clearly successful, and achieved what it was designed 
to do. 

IV. UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER AND AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION 

The final advantage of the policy in the President's mind undoubtedly lay in 
the fact that it helped to preserve American unity of feeling, both within itself 
and in relation to our major Allies. This emerges clearly not only from the 
President's own remarks, but also from those of persons close to him. So far 
as the President's own thoughts are concerned, his clearest explanation of the 
policy was in his address to the White House Correspondents' Association, 
two and a half weeks after the Casablanca Conference. 

In that speech the President referred to his talks with American servicemen 
abroad, and to their concern "about the state of the home front." Diplomati 
cally the President suggested that the reports of grumbling over petty discom 
forts, the self-seeking and the profiteering were "gross exaggerations," and 
that "the people as a whole in the United States are in this war to see it 
through with heart and body and soul." The President felt that the faultfinders 
and "pettifoggers" could not obscure the fact that "one of the major battles of 
the war" was impending in North Africa, and that this fact revealed "not 

48 Hans Speier takes the same view as Langer, but adds that the policy may also have 
served as a warning to the Russians to stop flirting with the National Committee "Free 
Germany" and the Union of German Officers. "War Aims in Political Warfare," Social 
Research: An International Quarterly of Political and Social Science vol 12 No 2 
(May 1945), pp. 157-180. 

" Embassy of the U.S.S.R., Information Bulletin, No. 47, May 4 1943 p 1 

50 Carroll, op. cit., pp. 314-315. 
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merely cooperation but active collaboration between the United Nations." He 
mentioned the likelihood of heavy casualties, and the necessity of facing this 
prospect with the same courage as that of the men on the battlefield. 51 

Turning to the Axis propagandists, the President ridiculed their efforts to 
divide the United Nations by trying u to create the idea that if we win the war, 
Russia, and England, and China, and the United States are going to get into 
a cat-and-dog fight." 5J This, said the President, 

... is their final effort to turn one Nation against another, in the vain hope 
that they may settle with one or two at a time that any of us may be so gullible 
and so forgetful as to be duped into making "deals" at the expense of the allies. 

To these panicky attempts ... we say all the United Nations say that the 
only terms on which we shall deal with any Axis Government . . . are the terms 
proclaimed at Casablanca: "unconditional surrender". . . . 

The Nazis must be frantic ... if they believe that they can devise any propa 
ganda that would turn the British and the American and the Chinese Governments 
and peoples against Russia or Russia against the rest of us. 53 

Finally, the President said that the "tragedy of the war has sharpened the 
vision and leadership" of all the United Nations, and from this there resulted 
the conviction of "the utter necessity of our standing together after the war 
to secure a peace based on principles of permanence." 54 

It would be difficult to find a clearer example of the crucial role played by 
unconditional surrender in the President's grand strategy of the war. In the 
President's mind, unquestionably, preservation of American unity of opinion 
was an indispensable condition both of victory and of success in the peace to 
follow. The two major threats to this unity, as the President saw it, were: 
domestic indifference, arising from a failure to grasp the nature of the issues 
in this total war; and international resentment and hostility arising from a con 
flict of aims between the United States and, above all other Allies, the Soviet 
Union. In his address the President tried to deal with both these threats, ex 
plicitly and directly. He emphasized "our determination to fight this war 
through to the finish," r>5 and he stressed the preservation of unity between all 
the Allies as the indispensable condition of victory. Of course the two ob 
jectives were intimately related. Any relaxation of effort short of victory, on 
the home front, would result in disunity between the Allies; and any evidence 
of disunity such as might arise from putting forward conflicting post-war 
aims might well produce a relaxation of effort short of victory. 

In this connection it seems somewhat strange to this writer that no mention 

51 Rosenman, Public Papers, 1943 volume, Item 16, pp. 74-77. 

52 Ibid., p. 79. 

53 Ibid., pp. 79-80. 

54 Ibid., p. 80. 

55 This was the thought which, the President said at the beginning of his speech, was 
"uppermost in our minds." Ibid., p. 72. 
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has been made by either Sherwood, Churchill or Baldwin of the contro 
versial role played by "unconditional surrender"in World War I, and espe 
cially in the anti- Wilson speeches of Theodore Roosevelt. But the President's 
own memory was apparently not so short and, as Sherwood observes, the 
ghost of Woodrow Wilson was often at his shoulder. Indeed, in retrospect it 
may well be asked, what better device could be imagined to serve the Presi 
dent's purpose than the very slogan popularized by the "bitter-enders" in the 
previous war? Surely the President's political genius never burned more 
brightly than when he rescued this phrase from oblivion, and made it serve 
American purposes. 56 

Additional evidence of the President's views may be gathered from the 
remarks of some of the President's associates. Wallace Carroll mentions the 
President's well-known aversion to stating positively any war aims at all, and 
the fact that the President gave the war the uninspiring name, "The Survival 
War." According to Carroll the President believed that "if he attempted to 
give the war a social purpose, he would arouse the hostility of the same groups 
which had opposed his domestic policies." 57 

Similarly, Sumner Welles has written that the President 

. . . believed his primary obligation was to concentrate the attention of public 
opinion upon the winning of the war. He was convinced that if he spoke to the 
American people ... of postwar problems, they might be distracted from the 
cardinal objective of victory, and controversies might develop which would jeopard 
ize national unity. 58 

The relevance of unconditional surrender to these purposes should be evi 
dent. It was in fact the inescapable product both of the conflicting streams of 
American public opinion about the war, and of the divergent aims and pur 
poses of the principal members of the Great Coalition. In both cases it served 
to bridge important differences and to make concerted action possible. 

Brief reference may be made here to the President's unrelenting opposition 
to any modification of the policy. At Teheran a joint declaration to the Ger 
mans on the basis of unconditional surrender was considered by the three 
leaders. According to a British account, "Marshal Stalin . . . informed Presi 
dent Roosevelt on November 29 that he thought this [i.e., unconditional sur 
render] would be bad tactics toward Germany and suggested instead that the 
Allied Governments concerned should work out terms together and make 
them generally known to the German people." 59 

56 For an excellent study of the earlier controversy, see Earl S. Pomeroy "Sentiment 
for a Strong Peace, 1917-1919," The South Atlantic Quarterly, vol. XLIH No 4 
(October 1944), pp. 325-337. 

57 Carroll, op. cit., p. 308. 

5 *Sumner Welles, Where Are We Heading? (New York, 1946) pp 18-19 

59 Hull, op. cit., p. 1572. 
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The President, however, was so unalterably opposed to any modification 
that he later denied any knowledge of the occurrence. This prompted Carroll 
to remark that the President may have "followed the example of Lord Nelson, 
who raised a telescope to his blind eye when he did not want to see, and 
turned a selective ear to Stalin when he chose not to hear." 60 

Russian opposition to the policy did not stop at Teheran. In December 
1943, Molotov inquired of Harriman whether the policy could be modified. 
The President's instruction to Hull stated that the three major Powers had 
"agreed not to make any peace without consultation with each other," and 
that "each case should stand on its own merits in that way." 61 Again in Feb 
ruary 1944, the Russians began negotiations with the Finns, but not on the 
basis of unconditional surrender. The British made this the occasion for a 
proposal to drop the formula, at least toward the satellites, and the Soviets 
stated their agreement with the British view. Still the President persisted, how 
ever, stating that "from time to time there will have to be exceptions not to 
the surrender principle but to the application of it hi specific cases. That is a 
very different thing from changing the principle." 62 

The net result from this and further requests for modification was the final 
consent of the President to omit mention of the formula, for propaganda pur 
poses only, to the satellite states alone. 63 It was never explicitly renounced, 
and in the case of Germany was not even implicitly qualified. According to 
Robert Sherwood, even at Yalta Roosevelt was "adhering to the basic for 
mula of unconditional surrender; beyond that, he demanded only . . . 'free 
dom of action.' " 64 

The record of Soviet opposition to the policy indicates that from their 
point of view it had probably served its usefulness after the United States had 
become irrevocably committed to opening the second front in Western Eu 
rope. It has already been suggested that one of the President's purposes in 
adopting the policy was to take the sting out of the Allied postponement of 
the promised second front. The fact that the Russians suggested modifying 
the policy only after the West was so committed indicates, therefore, that the 
President's immediate tactical purpose was well served by the policy. 

Had this been his only purpose, however, no reason would have existed for 
retaining the policy once the United States was fully committed to the West 
ern European invasion. Hence the President's continued opposition, after this 
point had been reached, must be understood as indicating his belief that there 

60 Carroll, op. cit,, p. 316. 

61 Hull, op. cit., pp. 1573 et seq. 
**Ibid., p. 1577. 

63 No mention was made of unconditional surrender in the Joint Declaration to the 
Four Axis Satellites, May 12, 1944. See Documents on American Foreign Relations, 
edited by L. M. Goodrich and M. J. Carroll (Boston, 1944), vol. V, p. 189. 

64 Sherwood, op. cit., p. 862. 
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were still advantages to be gained from it, in spite of its tactical disadvantages 
which, incidentally, the President never denied the existence of. The question 
then is, what were these continuing advantages? 

Sherwood's observation that the President wanted "freedom of action" 
probably provides the best clue to the answer. How could the President enjoy 
such freedom with respect to Germany (or any other post-war problem) unless 
he was in fact free to commit the United States fully and completely, or only 
partially, to whatever degree he saw fit? The President was well aware, as 
Sherwood makes clear, of the danger that the United States might return to 
a policy of isolationism after the war. He was also well aware of the vital im 
portance attached by the Soviet government to a solution of the German prob 
lem; and of the necessity for ending the threat to the United States of recur 
ring European wars caused by Germany. The danger of a return to isolation 
ism could be averted, and the basis for Allied cooperation in Germany could 
be laid, only if the United States were fully committed not only to immediate 
victory but also to whatever measures of intervention hi Germany were neces 
sary after the war to keep the peace. 

The President's determined adherence to the policy may therefore be taken 
as evidence of his determination to win the larger objectives, and of his judg 
ment that the policy of unconditional surrender furthered these ends. Any just 
assessment of the policy must take these points into consideration, along with 
the tactical propaganda arguments so frequently mentioned. 65 

One final aspect of the policy may be mentioned here. Secretary Hull 
objected to the policy not only on tactical grounds but also because he felt 
that it "logically required the victor nations to be ready to take over every 
phase of the national and local Governments of the conquered countries, and 
to operate all governmental activities and properties. We and our Allies were 
in no way prepared to undertake this vast obligation." 6e 

In simpler terms Hull's objection seems to be that unconditional surrender 
is an assertion of unlimited power, and therefore of an unlimited obligation. 
This would seem to be additional confirmation of the point that unconditional 
surrender preserved the President's freedom to commit the United States in 
Germany after the war to any degree he desired. At the same time it should be 
noted that the nature of the Allied commitment, lacking any other statement, 
had been given a specific form in the Atlantic Charter. It does seem, there 
fore, that although the President successfully avoided the Wilsonian error (as 

65 James Warburg discusses these at length in GermanyBridge or Battleground pp 
259-265; for the German reaction see also Allen W. Dulles, Germany's Underground, 
pp. 132 et seq.; B. H. Liddell Hart, The German Generals Talk (New York 1948) pp. 
292 et seq.; Hans Rothfels, The German Opposition to Hitler (Hinsdale, 1948) passim* 
H. R. Trevor-Roper, The Last Days of Hitler (New York, 1947), pp. 237-238* and 
Churchill, Hinge of Fate, pp. 685 and 688-691 

66 Hull, op. cit., p. 1570. 
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the President and Mr. Churchill considered it) of giving the Germans a semi 
legal basis for asserting their rights, he nevertheless involved the Allies, and 
particularly the United States, in a moral obligation of a very far-reaching 
extent. This was, at any rate, the feeling of some, and was to be voiced later 
by some critics of the policy. 67 

In conclusion it may be stated that the unconditional surrender policy 
served both tactical and strategic purposes. For the short run it prevented 
Russian recrimination in spite of the further postponement of the promised 
second front. At the same time it served notice on Germans, Russians and 
Americans alike that there would be no compromises or deals with the Axis 
governments by any of the Allies. Its longer-term advantages lay in the fact 
that it reinforced the ban on discussion of post-war territorial issues, thus 
preserving a measure of international harmony necessary to the effective 
prosecution of the war, unified American public opinion on the need for whi 
ning the war, and laid the basis for post-war cooperation between the 
Allies by preserving American freedom of action with regard to post-war 
policy in Germany. One might note in passing that there is nothing in the 
record to show that Mr. Churchill proposed any feasible alternative policy 
which would have achieved the same objectives. On all counts, and contempo 
rary criticisms of it notwithstanding, it was one of the most effective achieve 
ments of American statesmanship of the entire war period. 

67 This criticism was made, for example, by Ernest Bevin of Great Britain in the Com 
mons, as reported in The New York Times, July 22, 1949. 



XI 

THE YALTA AGREEMENTS: 

SURRENDER TO RUSSIA OR 

WARTIME REALISM? 



INTRODUCTION 



Of the various Allied diplomatic conferences during World War II the 
most significant was the Yalta conference of February, 1945. It was 
the Yalta conference, as Paul Clyde has pointed out, that "cemented the 
military victory and shaped the broad outlines of the future." ^ Far-reaching 
decisions were made with respect to Germany, Poland and eastern Europe, 
the Far East, and the United Nations. The initial reaction to the conference 
in the United States, before all the terms of the agreements were made public, 
was highly favorable; but as the Soviet Union extended its power and influence 
in Europe and Asia and as Soviet-American tension grew, the Yalta agree 
ments were subjected to increasing criticism. To some of the more rabid critics 
of the Roosevelt and Truman administrations, Yalta became part of a gigantic 
conspiracy whose object was the promotion of international Communism. 

The journalist William Henry Chamberlin looks upon Yalta as a "moral 
and diplomatic debacle," "the climax of a gravely mistaken course in foreign 
affairs." He finds fault with all phases of the agreements and rejects the con- 
tentions of the defenders of Yalta. Samuel I. Rosenman, special counsel to 
President Roosevelt and one of his principal speechwriters, takes the other 
side of the argument. He contends that the Yalta agreements were entirely 
reasonable in the context of the times and that the Soviet Union actually made 
greater concessions to the United States and Great Britain than they made 
to the Soviet Union. Had Russia adhered to the agreements, the Yalta con 
ference, he asserts, "would be marked as the greatest step in history toward 
a lasting world peace" 

1 Paul H. Clyde, Foreword, John L. Snell, ed., The Meaning of Yalta: Big Three 
Diplomacy and the New Balance of Power (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1956), p. viii. 
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Appeasement at Yalta* 

by 

William Henry Chamberlm 

Morally, politically and militarily the Yalta Conference of February 411, 
1945, was held under unfavorable conditions. The Soviet armies had recently 
launched a successful offensive. The memory of what proved to be the last 
German offensive, hi the Ardennes region, was still fresh. The speed with 
which Germany would crumble before Eisenhower's offensive in the spring 
was not anticipated. Singularly faulty intelligence work had conveyed the im 
pression that Japan still possessed large and effective forces in Manchuria. 

The two leading figures in the American delegation, Roosevelt and Hopkins, 
were in very poor health and were committed by past attitudes to the policy 
of trusting Stalin and hoping for the best." The newly appointed Secretary of 
State, Edward R. Stettinius, possessed no visible qualifications for this office 
except an impressive shock of white hair, an adulatory attitude toward Roose 
velt and a naive faith that all international problems could be solved by a 
determined application of goodwill and optimism. 

A measure of the political judgment of Mr. Stettinius is furnished by his 
expression of opinion, four years after Yalta, that the Soviet Union at this 
conference made greater concessions than the United States, and that Yalta 
was an American diplomatic triumph. 1 

In his record of the Yalta proceedings Mr. Stettinius is effusive in his praise 
of one of his subordinates whose name inspires little confidence in most Amer 
ican minds today. Alger Hiss, according to Stettinius, "performed brilliantly" 
at Yalta, as hi the Dumbarton Oaks conversations where preliminary details 
of the United Nations organization were worked out, at the San Francisco 
conference and the first meeting of the UN Assembly. 2 When Roosevelt asked 

* Reprinted by permission from Beyond Containment by William Henry Chamberlm, 
copyright 1953 by Henry Regnery Company. Pp. 36-46. The title for this selection is 
the editor's. 

1 Edward R. Stettinius, Roosevelt and the Russians (Doubleday), p. 295. 

* Ibid, p. 31. 
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Stettmius to get a lawyer to consult with him on the Polish boundary statement 
Stettinius promptly called for this "brilliant performer." 3 
f Of the other members of the American delegation only two, Averell Harri 
man, Ambassador to the Soviet Union, and Charles E. Bohlen, assistant to 
the Secretary of State and a Russian language expert who acted as translator, 
possessed a background of Soviet experience. There is nothing in the records 
of the conference to indicate that either Harriman or Bohlen did anything to 
avert moral and diplomatic debacle. Years later Harriman and Bohlen, nomi 
nated Ambassador to the Soviet Union by the Eisenhower Administration, 
were stubbornly maintaining that nothing was wrong with the Yalta Agree 
ment except Soviet nonobservance of its provisions. 

The principal decisions at Yalta, some revealed in a communique after 
the end of the meeting, some kept secret for a year or longer, dealt with the 
following subjects. 

Poland. It was agreed that the eastern frontier of Poland should follow sub 
stantially the so-called Curzon Line, with minor digressions in favor of Poland. 
This was a ratification, for Stalin, of the spoils of his pact with Hitler. Poland 
was to receive accessions of German territory not precisely specified. 

The existing Provisional Government of Poland was to be reorganized on 
a broader democratic basis, "with the inclusion of democratic leaders from 
Poland itself and from Poles abroad." The new government was to be called 
the Polish Provisional Government of National Unity and was to receive 
diplomatic recognition from the Big Three powers. /This government was to 
be pledged to "the holding of free and unfettered elections as soon as possible 
on the basis of universal suffrage and secret ballot." 

Germany. "We are determined to disarm and disband all German armed 
forces, break up for all time the German General Staff, remove or destroy 
all German military equipment, eliminate or control all German industry that 
could be used for military production, bring all war criminals to swift and 
just punishment and exact reparation in kind for the destruction wrought by 
the Germans; wipe out the Nazi Party, Nazi laws, organizations and institu 
tions, etc." It was specified in the protocol of the conference that German 
labor might be used as a source of "reparations. 19 A commission with Amer 
ican, Soviet and British representatives was set up to study the question of 
dismemberment of Germany. 

^ The Far East. According to an agreement that was kept strictly secret at 
the time and that was published a year later, on February 11, 1946, the Soviet 
Union promised to enter the war against Japan "two or three months after 
Germany has surrendered and the war in Europe has terminated" on the 
following conditions: 

3 Ibid., p. 270. 
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That the status quo in Outer Mongolia be preserved. (Outer Mongolia, 
nominally a part of China, had been a Soviet protected state since 1921.) 

That the southern part of Sakhalin with adjacent islands be returned to the 
Soviet Union. 

That the commercial port of Dairen be internationalized, "the pre-eminent 
interests of the Soviet Union in this port being safeguarded, and the lease of 
Port Arthur as a naval base of the Soviet Union restored." 

That the Chinese Eastern Railway and South Manchuria Railway (the 
principal railways of Manchuria) be operated by a joint Soviet-Chinese com 
pany, "it being understood that the pre-eminent interests of the Soviet Union 
shall be safeguarded and that China shall retain full sovereignty in Manchuria. 

"That the Kurile Islands shall be handed over to the Soviet Union." 

Declaration on Liberated Europe. There was to be mutual agreement be 
tween the three powers to concert their policies "in assisting the peoples of 
the former Axis satellite states of Europe to solve by democratic means their 
pressing political and economic problems." Interim government authorities 
were to be formed "broadly representative of all democratic elements in the 
population and pledged to the earliest possible establishment through free elec 
tions of governments responsive to the will of the people." 
> It was agreed that a conference to prepare the Charter of the United Nations 
should meet in San Francisco in April and that two of the affiliated Soviet 
Republics, the Ukraine and Byelorussia, should have individual seats in the 
UN Assembly. An agreement on Yugoslavia substantially confirmed the estab 
lishment of Tito's dictatorship, with one or two facesaving reservations, which, 
in practice, proved quite meaningless. 

A separate important compact at Yalta, signed by Major General John R. 
Deane, chief of the United States military mission in Moscow, and Major 
General A. A. Gryzlov, on behalf of the Soviet Government, provided that all 
Soviet citizens liberated by the United States and all United States citizens 
liberated by the Soviet Union should be segregated from enemy war prisoners 
and maintained in separate camps until they had been handed over to their 
respective military authorities. 

Here, in brief summary, is the- factual content of the Yalta agreements. 
What is their moral and political significance? 

J First, the principle of self-determination for all peoples, emphasized in the 
first three clauses of the Atlantic Charter, was clearly scrapped, although pro 
fessions of respect for the principles of the Atlantic Charter are sprinkled 
through the Yalta Declaration. The Soviet annexation of Eastern Poland, of 
Koenigsberg and part of East Prussia and the Polish authorized seizure of 
ethnic German territory were clearly against the will of the vast majority of 
the peoples concerned. There was no pretense in any of these changes of an 
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honestly conducted plebiscite. These decisions created millions of homeless, 
embittered refugees and drew frontier lines that were unjust and unnatural 
and a very probable cause of future conflicts. 

Second, the independence and territorial integrity of Poland were sacrificed. 
The legitimate Polish government in London, composed of representatives of 
all the leading political parties in pre-war Poland, was thrown over. A made- 
in-Moscow, communist dominated government which had come to Poland in 
the wake of the Red Army, received the prestige of promised diplomatic 
recognition by the western powers. (In actual practice the "enlargement" of 
this government by the addition of Poles in Poland and abroad made no 
change in its domination by Moscow puppets.) 

The Polish government in London was not a phantom. It had the undivided 
allegiance of hundreds of thousands of Poles who were fighting for the allied 
cause in the West, on land, on sea and in the air. It guided one of the most 
effective underground resistance movements in Europe. 

It should not have been difficult to foresee how the pledges of "free un 
fettered elections" would work out, with Soviet-trained communists hi charge 
of the police, the Red Army in occupation of the country and no safeguards 
for honest voting, such as the presence of foreign inspectors and American 
and British troop units, to counterbalance the effect of the Red Army. The 
effect of this abandonment of Poland was certain to be profound throughout 
Eastern Europe. For of all the countries in this area Poland had much the 
strongest legal and moral claim to American and British support. Polish re 
sistance to Hitler's aggression had been the original occasion of the war. 
Poland had concluded an alliance with Great Britain on the eve of the out 
break of hostilities. 

V The treatment of Poland at Yalta offers a remarkably close parallel with 
the treatment of Czechoslovakia at Munich in 1938. If one substitutes Poland 
for Czechoslovakia, Stalin for Hitler, Roosevelt and Churchill for Daladier 
and Chamberlain the likeness is complete. Publicists of the Left showed (and 
sometimes still show) the same complacency about Yalta that some publicists 
of the Right displayed about Munich. There were the same distorted and 
irrelevant arguments to justify a shabby and dishonorable transaction, about 
Sudeten Germans in Czechoslovakia and Ukrainians in Eastern Poland. There 
was the same eagerness to find excuses for the rapacious dictator and there 
was the same impatient distaste with the protests of the victim against being 
murdered. 

i Harry Hopkins who, next to Roosevelt, bears the principal American 
responsibility for the Great Betrayal which reached its climax at Yalta, brushed 
the moral issue off with the remark: "The Poles are like the Irish. They are 
never satisfied with anything anyhow." And a junior diplomatic official in the 
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United States told the Polish Ambassador that the Polish problem had to be 
settled because it had become "an intolerable headache"! 4 

Like Munich, Yalta must be set down as a dismal failure, practically as well 
as morally. For Hitler was not satiated by his acquisitions at Munich and 
Stalin was not appeased at Yalta. The human and industrial resources of 
Czechoslovakia became an asset for the Nazi war machine. Poland also, under 
its communist rulers, is being organized systematically against the West. 

Third, the Yalta Agreement, besides foreshadowing the enslavement of tens 
of millions of people in Eastern Europe, represented, in two of its features, 
the endorsement by the United States of the principle of human slavery. One 
of these features was the recognition that German labor could be used as a 
source of reparations. This gave implied American sanction to the retention 
of large numbers of German war prisoners, years after the end of hostilities, 
as forced laborers in the Soviet Union, Great Britain and France. And the 
agreement that Soviet citizens who were found in the western zones of occupa 
tion should be handed over to the Soviet authorities amounted, for the many 
Soviet refugees who did not wish to return, to the enactment of a fugitive 
slave law. 

Fourth, the secret clauses of the Yalta Agreement which offered Stalin 
extensive territorial and economic concessions in the Far East as the price 
of Soviet participation in the war against Japan were immoral, unnecessary and 
unwise. These secret clauses were immoral because they gave away effective 
control of Manchuria, the most industrialized part of China, without consulting 
with or even informing the Chinese Government, an ally since Pearl Harbor. 
They were unnecessary because Stalin would almost certainly have entered 
the war without any bribe. 

Moreover, it was a case of paying Stalin a second time for something he had 
already agreed to do, presumably in consideration of lend-lease aid and the 
second front, without any bribe. When Cordell Hull visited Moscow in Octo 
ber, 1943, Stalin proposed to enter the war against Japan after the defeat 
of Germany. According to Hull, this offer was unsolicited and had no strings 
attached to it. 5 

Stalin repeated this promise at Teheran. But Roosevelt, without waiting for 
a request, suggested that the Soviet Union should have access to the key 
Manchurian port of Dairen. 6 Finding Roosevelt so eager to anticipate his 
wishes, Stalin began to raise his price. 

During Churchill's visit to Moscow in October, 1944, the Soviet dictator 
consented to take the offensive against Japan three months after the defeat of 

4 Jan Ciechanowski, Defeat in Victory (Doubleday), pp. 383-84. 

5 The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (Macmillan), p. 1310. 

6 Robert Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins (Harper's), p. 792. 
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Germany, but on two conditions. The United States was to build up reserve 
lend-lease supplies for the operation and the "political aspects of Russian par 
ticipation" were to be clarified, 7 

It was typical of the Soviet attitude toward obligations that, although there 
were repeated promises of bases for the American air force in Eastern Siberia, 
no such bases were ever made available. The United States, however, con 
tinued unusual efforts to build up the Soviet military reserve stocks in Eastern 
Siberia. 8 

Finally, the invitation to the Soviet Union to take over the Kurile Islands, 
South Sakhalin and an economic stranglehold on Manchuria was unwise, from 
the standpoint of American national interests. To increase what was already 
a prospective formidable predominance of Soviet strength in the Far East after 
the war by giving the Soviet Union take-off points for threatening Japan (South 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles) and economic domination of Manchuria was not a 
demonstration of farsighted statesmanship. 

Even now Yalta has its defenders. They are to be found mainly among the 
unreserved admirers of Franklin D. Roosevelt's foreign policy and among 
those who, because of wartime association with the Administration, feel that 
their personal prestige is bound up with the vindication of this conference. 
Their four principal arguments are: 

( 1 ) That Yalta gave Stalin nothing that he was not in a position to take, or 
had not taken, anyway. 

(2) That there was moral value in obtaining such Soviet promises as "free 
unfettered elections in Poland" and "democratic processes" in the "liberated 
countries." 

(3) That the Yalta concessions were necessary to keep the Soviet Union 
in the war against Germany and to bring about Soviet intervention in the 
ivar against Japan. 

(4) That the only alternative to the Yalta Agreement was the politically 
mpossible one of going to war with the Soviet Union. 

The first of these arguments misses the political and moral heart of the 
falta issue. The question was not what Stalin might have taken by military 
brce in Eastern Europe and the Far East, but what he could take with 
he approval of the western powers. The difference is extremely important, 
n the case of Poland, for instance, it would have been far more difficult to 
naintain a Soviet satellite regime if this regime had not received the endorse- 
nent of the western powers. Nor was there anything inevitable about the 
ioviet domination of Manchuria and North KoreaY It is a reasonable assump- 
ion that a peace treaty could have been concluded with Japan months before 

7 John R. Deane, The Strange Alliance (Viking), p. 247. 

8 Ibid., p. 254. 
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the end of the war if there had been enough farsighted statesmanship to pro 
pose the same terms which were finally signed in San Francisco in 1951. 
Had this been done before the Soviet Government was able to intervene in 
the Far Eastern war the Korean-Manchurian door could have been bolted 
against Soviet intrusion. 

Argument two seems to be on a par with praising a man as a financial 
genius because he accepted a number of bad checks from a fraudulent bank 
rupt. The Yalta promises were not the first international obligations on which 
Stalin defaulted. 

The third argument is based on the assumption that Stalin's own interests 
did not prompt him to seek to deliver a knockout blow against the two powers 
which were the greatest potential checks against his ambitions, hi Europe and 
in Asia, Germany and Japan. There was no reason to bribe him to continue a 
war in Europe or to start a war in Asia so clearly prompted by his own sense 
of interest. 

Was there an alternative to the appeasement of Yalta, besides war? Of 
course there was. Suppose the United States and Great Britain before Yalta 
and at Yalta had committed themselves to a firm, uncompromising declaration 
that they would neither use the war as a means of territorial gain themselves 
nor recognize any annexations carried out by other powers in violation 
of the principles of the Atlantic Charter. The Soviet frontiers of 1939 (fron 
tiers with which the Soviet Government before the war often expressed itself 
as entirely satisfied) and not one square foot of Polish, Latvian, Estonian, 
Lithuanian, Finnish, Rumanian, German, Chinese or Japanese territory be 
yond these frontiers would have been acknowledged as legal and valid. 

Behind such a declaration would have stood the mightiest concentration 
of sea and air power the world had ever seen, a highly mechanized army 
and an American war economy capable of almost unlimited further achieve 
ment. On the other side would have been a Soviet Union devastated by inva 
sion and bled white in manpower, dependent in the final drive to victory 
on American trucks., field telephones, canned food and other lend-lease 
supplies. 

Moreover, at the time of Yalta the hope of a genuine liberation from 
Nazi tyranny was still high in Poland and other countries of Central and 
eastern Europe. Except in Czechoslovakia the communist parties in these lands 
were tiny minority groups, with no appreciable popular following. So hated 
was the very name communist hi Poland that the revived Polish Communist 
Party, which had been written off as a bad fifth column investment by Moscow 
in the late thirties, tried to conceal its real nature by calling itself the Workers' 
Party. 

In view of these circumstances, in view of Stalin's habitual caution in foreign - 
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affairs, the Soviet dictator might well have renounced his designs of conquest 
and been satisfied with the preservation of his original realm. And if Stalin 
had taken a tough and negative attitude the date of the cold war would 
have been advanced, very much to the advantage of the West. For at the 
time of Yalta the power relation was less favorable to the Soviet Union than it 
became later, when the Soviet Union repaired its war damage, crushed all 
semblance of open dissent in the satellite countries and swung China against 
the West It was not the least of the sins of Yalta that it helped to blind 
American and British public opinion to the threat of Soviet expansion and 
contributed to the mood of recklessly hasty demobilization as soon as the 
shooting war with the Axis was over. There was no corresponding demobiliza 
tion on the Soviet side. 

Yalta should not be regarded as an isolated accident or a piece of black 
magic. It was a consequence, as well as a cause, a consequence of the dryrot 
of appeasement which was already well advanced at the time of the Teheran 
Conference, if not earlier. JBut Yalta will be remembered as the climax of a 
gravely mistaken course in foreign affairs. It was the supreme example of giving 
Stalin an unlimited diplomatic blank check, of deserting friends and favoring 
enemies in the vain hope of appeasing a regime which, by its nature and 
philosophy, is unappeasable. 



Note on the Crimea Conference at Yalta * 

by 

Samuel I. Rosenman 

For a variety of reasons the major one being the Soviet Union's increas 
ing aggressiveness, hostility, and intransigence after the war the Yalta Con 
ference has, hi some quarters, tended to become a symbol of sinister power 
politics, secret agreements, sellouts, appeasement, and subservience to the 
Soviet Union. Ardent Roosevelt-haters, perpetual isolationists, and many 
well-meaning people who simply have been misled have sought to draw a 
picture* of President Roosevelt at Yalta as sick, weary, and incapable of 

* From The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Compiled with 
Special Material and Explanatory Notes by Samuel I. Rosenman. 1944-45 Volume: 
Victory and the Threshold of Peace (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950), pp. 537-548. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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protecting the interests of the United States. The symbol and the picture are 
not warranted by the facts. (For an excellent description of the Yalta Con 
ference, see Roosevelt and the Russians: The Yalta Conference by former 
Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.; see also Robert E. Sherwood's 
Roosevelt and Hopkins, Chapter XXXIII. Other descriptions which help 
to bring the events and agreements at Yalta into proper perspective are James 
F. Byrnes' account in Speaking Frankly, and Sumner Welles' Where Are We 
Heading?) 

There had been no meeting of the so-called Big Three since Teheran, 
December, 1943. ... In the intervening period, a number of old problems 
had become more critical and a number of new ones had arisen. In Septem 
ber, 1944, President Roosevelt began to lay the groundwork for another 
Big Three meeting; in November, 1944, Marshal Stalin suggested Yalta as 
the site of the conferencef and President Roosevelt approved. 

On January 22, 1945, President Roosevelt sailed aboard the U.S.S. Quincy. 
He arrived at Malta on February 2, where he met Prime Minister Churchill; 
and they reached Yalta after a 1,400-mile airplane flight on February 3. 
Marshal Stalin arrived on February 4. Formal meetings were held on that 
day and on every day thereafter until February 1 1 . 

These were the issues and problems other than the military ones 
which confronted the conferees, and which they discussed: the plans for the 
formal organization of the United Nations; Poland's boundaries and her gov 
ernment; the so-called "voting formula" in the Security Council of the United 
Nations; French participation in the government of postwar Germany; Rus 
sia's claim for reparations from Germany; the treatment to be accorded lib 
erated areas; the form of government for Yugoslavia; the Soviet Union's 
claims concerning the Dardanelles; foreign access to the oil of Iran; territorial 
trusteeships; and the Soviet Union's claims with respect to Sakhalin, the Kurile 
Islands, Dairen, Port Arthur, and other territories in the Far East including 
the Manchurian railroad. And underlying the consideration and discussion 
of all these problems was one all-important military question: the time of the 
Soviet Union's entry into the war against Japan and the conditions upon 
which she would participate. 

No decision was reached in respect to some of these questions; they 
were left substantially where they were found. For example, the Dardanelles 
question was referred to a future meeting of the Foreign Secretaries. There was 
flat disagreement in respect to Iran so it was left open. The discussion con 
cerning trusteeships was inconclusive, but it was agreed that provision for 
them would be made in the United Nations Charter. 

On other problems, agreements were reached. They were reached, as the 
President had told the Congress, by give and take, with compromises by all 
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parties concerned. With several exceptions, the agreements were all announced 
in the . . . communique issued at Yalta, 

Reparations was a much-discussed issue at Yalta; Churchill and Roosevelt 
on the one hand disagreed in many respects with Stalin. In a rather typical 
Rooseveltian device for avoiding deadlocks which at Yalta might have been 
dangerous not only to world peace but also to the winning of the war the 
issue was postponed by referring it to a British-American-Soviet commission 
"to consider the question of the extent and methods of compensating damage 
caused by Germany to the Allied countries." Roosevelt was willing to agree 
that the commission should "take in its initial studies as a basis for discussion 
th<r suggestion of the Soviet Government that the total sum of reparations 
should be 20 billions and that 50 percent should go to the Soviet Union," 
but the British refused to agree to any mention of figures even as a tentative 
basis of study (Sherwood, pp. 861-862; Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, pp. 26-29; 
italics supplied). While this agreement at Yalta plainly involved no commit 
ment that the Soviet would receive ten billion dollars, and while the absence 
of commitment was made clear in the discussion at Yalta, the Soviet subse 
quently insisted upon treating the discussion practically as a commitment of 
ten billions. 

The British-American-Soviet Commission met in Moscow to consider the 
question. The Soviet representative, Maisky, after some twenty meetings, was 
unable to produce any figures whatsoever to support their claims. Thereupon 
our American representative, Pauley, wrote Maisky a letter stating that the 
United States delegation considered the proposal no longer valid even as a 
basis for discussion. In July, 1945, the matter of reparations was settled at 
Potsdam by agreement that each country would look to its own zone for 
reparations with some additional percentage to go to the Soviet Union from 
the western zones. In spite of this history, the Soviet leaders without any 
justification have since insisted that the Yalta discussion was a binding com 
mitment. 

In respect to the formal organization of the United Nations, it was agreed 
(as announced in the communique) that a conference would be held at San 
Francisco on April 25, 1945 a date which Churchill had opposed as too 
early. Russia consented to follow the American formula for selecting the 
countries to be invited to attend the San Francisco Conference: viz., all the 
allied Nations that had declared war on the Axis by March 1, 1945. This 
extended date allowed a number of Latin-American Nations to participate. 

Agreement was also reached at Yalta on voting procedure in the Security 
Council of the United Nations although, as the communique stated, an 
nouncement thereof was deferred until "consultation with China and France 
has been completed." 
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The discussions on voting procedure concerned chiefly the extent of the 
permissible use of the veto by any one of the major powers. The compromise 
reached at Yalta was substantially the proposal made by the United States. 
This same proposal had been submitted to Stalin in December, 1944, but 
had been flatly rejected by him. However, at Yalta he finally agreed to it. 
It provided that procedural questions should be determined by a vote of any 
seven of the eleven members of the Council, but that substantive questions 
would require a vote of seven members including, however, the affirmative 
votes of all the five great powers (United States, the Soviet Union, Britain, 
France, and China). It was further agreed that any council member which 
was itself a party to a dispute should not be permitted to vote, unless the 
matter involved enforcement action or sanctions. 

This was the formula finally adopted at San Francisco. After extended 
consideration and discussion at San Francisco (including conversations be 
tween Stalin and Hopkins in Moscow, where Hopkins had been sent by Presi 
dent Truman in May 1945, to try to iron out differences which had arisen with 
the Soviet Union) it was also agreed that the discussion of a topic or com 
plaint would be considered a procedural question which was not subject to 
veto. 

Another aspect of United Nations procedure concerning which agreement 
was reached, but no announcement made in the communique, concerned two 
additional votes in the Assembly for the Soviet by treating the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia as separate entities. The Soviet had asked for this, and Great 
Britain supported her. The President had been informed in advance of Yalta 
that Great Britain was going to take this position because of the problem of 
India which at that time was not independent and had no separate Foreign 
Office. 

Roosevelt finally agreed that the United States would at the San Francisco 
Conference also support the Soviet demand if the Soviet would submit it for 
full and free consideration and decision by the Nations gathered at San 
Francisco. Stalin agreed in return to support two additional votes for the 
United States if we would request them at San Francisco. Roosevelt insisted 
upon this reciprocity, remembering the debates about the League of Nations 
in 1919 and 1920 and the strong popular reaction against any charter which 
gave the United States fewer votes than any other country. The United 
States, however, never made the request at San Francisco. The agreement 
in respect to the Soviet's additional votes in the United Nations Assembly 
was not announced in the communique and did not become public until the 
information "leaked" on March 29, 1945. . . . 

It is a matter of record, however, that the three Soviet votes in the Assembly 
have not played any decisive part in the United Nations decisions or made 
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very much difference one way or the other. Where the United Nations has 
been ineffective, it has generally been due to Soviet intransigence and not 
that she has three Assembly votes. It has served chiefly to help Soviet propa 
ganda and to give a fictitious cloak of independence to the Soviet republics, 
which, hi fact and in law, have no independence at all. 

One of the very important areas of agreement concerned the postwar 
treatment of liberated European countries. . . . 

The Declaration on Liberated Europe was prepared in the United States 
State Department, and submitted at Yalta as an American proposal. It was 
modified only slightly at Yalta and not at any Soviet suggestion. The Dec 
laration is a direct answer to unfounded charges sometimes made by Roose 
velt-haters that the President agreed at Yalta directly or indirectly to some 
kind of sphere of influence or some form of arrangement which would give 
the Soviet Union control in Eastern Europe. The words and the spirit of the 
Declaration are exactly to the contrary. They were designed and directed 
against the formation of any exclusive spheres. Indeed the Declaration is 
replete with statements that the three great powers will jointly assist the people 
in the liberated and Axis satellite countries to create democratic institutions 
of their own choice with the right which is expressly stated to be a principle 
of the Atlantic Charter to choose the form of government under which they 
will live. And they agreed jointly to assist in holding the earliest possible 
free elections for that purpose. No agreement could have been drawn hi 
language less susceptible of any implication of spheres of influence. 

Present-day failure in this area is not due to anything which happened at 
Yalta. The principles and formula there agreed upon were unassailable. 
What has happened is due to the Soviet refusal to carry out the agreement 
made at Yalta; in fact it has been a square repudiation of Yalta. 

Though the Soviet leaders still refuse to pay any attention to what Stalin 
signed at Yalta, this Declaration has been used as the foundation of almost 
every diplomatic protest the United States has made in connection with the 
events in Eastern Europe since the end of the war. 

One aspect of the Yalta Conference which has since given rise to much 
debate and criticism concerned Soviet participation in the war against Japan 
and her claims to certain territory and concessions in the Far East. These 
items were embodied in a separate agreement. The matter was treated more 
as a military than diplomatic one; and the issues were not discussed at the 
plenary sessions. In substance, it was agreed that the Soviet would join the 
Allies in the war against Japan "two or three months after Germany had 
surrendered and the war hi Europe has terminated"; in return, "the former 
rights of Russia violated by the treacherous attack of Japan in 1904 shall 
be restored." This "restoration" was to include: the return of the southern 
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half of Sakhalin Island, the return of the use of Port Arthur as a naval base, 
internationalizing the commercial port of Dairen, and the joint control with 
China of the Manchurian railroad and Chinese-Eastern railroad. In addition 
the Soviet Union was to get the Kurile Islands. 

For obvious reasons, the agreements described in the preceding paragraph 
were not included in the ... communique. It could not be revealed in ad 
vance that Russia had agreed to enter the war against Japan, or when she 
would do so. If a premature disclosure had been made, Japan might have at 
tacked the Soviet in the Far East while her energies and her armies were still so 
thoroughly absorbed in the war against Germany. China could not be apprised 
of these decisions in advance because, by long experience, it had become com 
mon knowledge how easily and quickly news leaked out of Chungking. Those 
who complain that these agreements were secret and underhanded, therefore, 
ignore the facts of the military situation. 

The agreement with the Soviet was made not merely in order to induce 
her to come into the Japanese war. The Soviet had already indicated her in 
tention to do that, but had not disclosed what she wanted in return. The 
great military concern now had to do with the timing of that entry. The Presi 
dent's top military advisers were most eager for Soviet participation as soon 
as possible. Though victory seemed assured in Europe, the Yalta Conference 
was held only a few weeks after the powerful German counterattack in the 
Ardennes had been overcome. Victory still seemed to be far away in the 
Pacific and very bloody and costly. The operations at Iwo Jima and Okinawa 
were yet to get under way. An invasion of Japan was being planned for 
November, 1945. And the potential, almost certain, loss of American lives 
weighed heavily on President Roosevelt's mind. Military sources anticipated 
the probability of one million casualties in the invasion and mopping-up of 
Japan; and the Japanese war was generally expected to end no earlier than 
in one year and probably no earlier than 1947. 

Above all, neither President Roosevelt nor anybody else at Yalta, or else 
where, knew in February, 1945, that the atomic bomb was going to be suc 
cessful. It was not until several months after Roosevelt's death that our 
atomic experiments culminated successfully in the test in the desert of New 
Mexico. The commitment by the Soviet to join against the Japanese meant 
shortening of the war and saving hundreds of thousands of American lives. 

In these circumstances, whatever concessions were made by President 
Roosevelt to get the Soviet into the Japanese war quickly must be balanced 
against the overriding necessity expressed by our military leaders to achieve 
that result. It would not have done us much good had she declared war after 
our invasion date. We wanted her to share in that enterprise in men and 
resources. And if as anticipated at Yalta, we had invaded Japan and the 
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Soviet Union had joined us, she undoubtedly would have occupied nearly 
all the territory given her at Yalta and probably would have claimed much 
more. And even without the invasion, there was not a single territorial con 
cession made at Yalta, with the possible exception of the Kurile Islands, 
which the Russians could not have moved in and taken at any time with the 
greatest of ease, without the consent of the United States, Great Britain, or 
China. 

President Roosevelt may be criticized for not being psychic enough to 
foretell that the Japanese war was going to end in six months, but he cannot 
fairly be criticized for surrender or appeasement, for inept bargaining, or for 
any lack of good sense or good faith. The Far Eastern agreements at Yalta 
were not an item of foreign policy. They were war measures executed in time 
of war emergency, and the quid pro quo was to save American boys from 
death. It is easy to criticize with hindsight now that we know that the war with 
Japan actually ended in a few months but what American mother or father 
whose boy was in the armed forces would have criticized the President in 
February, 1945, for making the military deal he did at the earnest solicitation 
of his military leaders? Suppose he had refused to make the deal, and as a 
result some hundreds of thousands of Americans had lost their lives because 
of that refusal? 

The record shows that greater concessions to the United States and Great 
Britain were made by the Soviet Union at Yalta than were made to the Soviet 
by the other two powers. 

The Soviet concessions were: 

1 . Acceptance of the American formula for voting in the Security Council. 

2. Agreement to grant an occupation zone to France. Although at the 
start of the Yalta Conference the Soviet vigorously opposed the inclusion 
of France on the German control commission, she later yielded to American 
and British pressure on both of these points. 

3. Agreement on the reorganization of the Government of Poland as sug 
gested by the Americans and British. Although the Soviet initially argued 
for a mere enlargement of the Polish Provisional Government, both the Presi 
dent and Prime Minister Churchill insisted on a genuine reorganization of the 
Provisional (Lublin) Government so as to include democratic leaders from 
outside Poland. Stalin finally agreed at Yalta to go along with full reorganiza 
tion as stated in the communique. This was in itself a substantial accomplish 
ment by the Western powers. It is emphasized by the fact that at the time the 
Red Army was occupying practically all of Poland. Although the Soviet 
repudiated its agreement on Poland almost immediately, it was a concession 
in an area where her army was in complete de facto control. 

4. Agreement to leave the Polish western boundary to be settled at the 
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peace conference. The President and Prime Minister Churchill had refused 
to accept the Soviet request that the West Neisse River be made the western 
boundary of Poland. 

5. Agreement on the American draft of the Declaration on Liberated 
Europe. Stalin withdrew two amendments proposed by Molotov to which the 
President had objected. 

6. Agreement to the American formula of selecting the countries which 
should be invited to attend the San Francisco Conference. 

7. Agreement, at the request of President Roosevelt, to coordinate Soviet 
military activities with those of the western Allies. The Soviet Union for the 
first time made a frank statement of her future offensive plans; United States 
Army Air Forces were given Soviet air bases near Budapest. 

The fact is that the Yalta Conference produced the United Nations organi 
zation; committed the Soviet firmly to the war in the Pacific at an early date; 
and agreed to apply sound principles to the solution of many of the problems 
facing the Allies after the war. 

Had the Soviet carried out the letter and spirit of the Yalta agreements, 
that conference would be marked as the greatest step in history toward a 
lasting world peace. 

As the President was winding up the conference at Yalta, he sent a cable 
to me in London, where I was engaged at his direction in discussion with the 
British on the trial of Nazi war criminals and the question of civilian supplies 
for Western Europe. He instructed me to join his ship, the U.S.S. Quincy, 
on the homeward journey in order to work with him on the report he was to 
make to the Congress and the Nation on his return to the Capital. . . . 

I flew from London to Naples and then proceeded with Admiral Hewitt 
on his flagship to Algiers to await the Quincy on its westward journey. I 
boarded the Quincy at Algiers, and returned to Washington with the Presi 
dent. 

Charles E. Bohlen, who had been at Yalta and had acted as Russian in 
terpreter for the President, turned over to me, at the request of the President, 
all the original agreements signed at Yalta, to use as a basis for the first draft of 
the report. Since Bohlen and Hopkins were leaving the ship at Algiers, the 
three of us had a conference in Hopkins' cabin during which I was briefed 
as to the important conversations which had taken place at Yalta. 

In preparing his report, the President made one of his few major mistakes 
in public relations. He decided to keep one of the Yalta agreements secret, 
although it had nothing to do with military security. It was the agreement 
about three votes for the Soviet and the United States in the Assembly. His 
decision not to disclose it was the kind of mistake he had never made before 
in any of his reports on international conferences, and I have never been able 
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to understand the reason in this case. Of course, as always, military arrange 
ments had to remain secret. That is why it was obvious that the Far Eastern 
agreement with the Soviet could not be mentioned or discussed. But there 
seemed to be no reason why the three votes arrangement should not be dis 
closed. The whole matter was bound to come out shortly in San Francisco 
when the Soviet would make her demand. Besides, anyone with any experi 
ence in Washington would have anticipated that the matter would soon "leak 
out" anyway, even before the meeting at San Francisco. But the President 
insisted that it be not mentioned, and it was not. 

The only reason I can assign, after talking with many other people with 
whom the President might have discussed it, was that the President thought 
that he might be able to agree with Stalin to drop the project so that neither 
country would make the demand at San Francisco for two extra votes in 
the Assembly. 

The matter did soon leak, prior to the San Francisco Conference, and 
Roosevelt was justifiably attacked for trying to keep the arrangement secret. 
Had he taken the American people into his confidence he could have explained 
how unimportant a concession this was . . . ; but having kept it from them 
he never was able adequately to justify his action. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the Yalta Conference, it became evident 
that the frank and forthright spirit of cooperation which had prevailed at 
Yalta among the "Big Three" powers was breaking down. During the two 
months he still had to live after Yalta, the President began to recognize the 
dangerous, new attitude of the Soviet Union. To several people he privately 
expressed his growing reservations and doubts about the good faith of the 
Russians and their willingness to live up to their agreements at Yalta. On 
March 27, he expressed to Churchill his "anxiety and concern" over "the 
development of the Soviet attitude" since Yalta. 

One can only speculate concerning the reasons for the Soviet about-face 
after Yalta. Perhaps it was opposition in the Politburo after Stalin returned 
from Yalta; perhaps it was Communist Party pressure against any agreement 
with capitalistic countries; perhaps it was Soviet fear that the Communists 
would, be ousted if "free" elections were really free in eastern European 
countries. 

Soon after Yalta, the Soviet Union showed that she did not intend to respect 
either the spirit or the letter of her agreement regarding Poland. At Yalta, a 
commission representing the Three Powers had been set up to consult with 
Polish leaders in and out of Poland, to carry on the reorganization agreed 
upon and announced in the communique. Molotov, the Russian member of the 
commission, continued to insist as he had unsuccessfully done at Yalta, that 
the new Polish Government should merely be an enlarged edition of the 
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Provisional Government; furthermore, he seemed determined to reject the 
suggestion that any but Communists and their sympathizers should constitute 
the new Polish Government, 

Disturbed over this turn of events, the President on April 1, 1945, cabled 
Stalin that he was disappointed in "the lack of progress made in the carrying 
out, which the world expects, of the political decisions which we reached at 
Yalta, particularly those relating to the Polish question." The President warned 
Stalin sharply against the plan merely to enlarge rather than completely reor 
ganize the Polish Provisional Government. The President also said that "any 
such solution which would result in a thinly disguised continuation of the 
present government would be entirely unacceptable, and would cause our 
people to regard the Yalta agreement as a failure." Marshal Stalin replied 
on April 7, admitting that the Polish issue had reached an impasse, but he 
evaded the question by charging that the impasse was due to the British and 
American Ambassadors. Before *a reply could be prepared the President was 
dead. 

A few days before his death the President received a request from Churchill 
asking what he might say to the House of Commons on the Polish question. 
From Warm Springs, Georgia, on April 12, 1945 the same day that the 
President died he sent the following message to Churchill: "I would mini 
mize the general Soviet problem as much as possible because these problems, 
in one form or another, seem to arise every day and most of them straighten 
out as in the case of the Berne meeting. We must be firm, however, and our 
course thus far has been correct." There is no question from the correspon 
dence that the "course" the President was referring to was not the general 
wartime policy toward the Soviet Union but the firm, even tough, position 
that he and Churchill had taken with Stalin on Poland. 

The President's reference to the "Berne meeting" in his April 12 message 
to Churchill concerned another irritating episode in Roosevelt's post- Yalta 
relations with Stalin in which the President had to take a firm sfand. Stalin 
had charged that Allied and German officers were meeting in Berne, without 
consulting the Soviet Union, to arrange for the surrender of the German 
Army in Italy. The President had previously assured Stalin that no such 
negotiations had taken place. Now, in reply to Stalin's repeated charge, 
the President stated that he resented the "vile misrepresentations" of Stalin's 
informants who apparently were trying to destroy friendly relations between 
the two countries. Stalin then replied in a more conciliatory tone. 

In the concluding chapter of his book, former Secretary of State Stettinius, 
says: 

* From my close association with Franklin D. Roosevelt, I know that he was 
primarily motivated by this great ideal of friendly cooperation among Nations. At 
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the same time he had no illusions about the dangers and difficulties of dealing 
with the Soviet Union. President Roosevelt emphasized many times that we must 
keep trying with patience and determination to get the Russians to realize that it 
was in their own selfish interest to win the confidence of the other countries of the 
world. We must help them see, he said, that cooperation with other Nations was 
the only way they or we could have a peaceful world. If the Russians could acquire 
confidence in a world organization, the President was convinced that much could 
be accomplished. Although he knew that the winning of Russian confidence in a 
world organization would be difficult, and would take time and patience, peace was 
too vital a necessity not to make a supreme effort toward achieving this goal. 

Although what the President did at Yalta indicates an attitude of patient, 
tolerant effort to cooperate with the Soviet Union that was his attitude of 
February 12, 1945. That was also his attitude on March 1, 1945, when he 
made his report on Yalta to the Congress. 

The President lived too short a time after March 1, 1945, to give any clear 
official indication of his reaction toward the changing behavior of the Soviet 
Union. Certainly Roosevelt was not one to consider himself bound to persist 
in his attitude of February 12, 1945, toward the Soviet Union no matter how 
she acted. I think it is easy to estimate how he would have reacted to the 
Russian intransigence and treaty-breaking which came after his death, assum 
ing that they would have occurred had Roosevelt lived. His last few messages 
to Stalin are clear indications of what his attitude would have been. 

The fact is that the President was enthusiastic about the results of the Yalta 
Conference. He sincerely believed that the foundations had been laid for 
a long period of peace and good will. Certainly Yalta was the nearest ap 
proach to world unity for peace which civilization up to that time had ever 
made. 
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SENATOR MCCARTHY: 

SINCERE FOE OF 

COMMUNISM OR 

DEMAGOGUE? 



INTRODUCTION 



On February 9, 1950, Senator Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin in a speech 
in Wheeling, West Virginia, charged that the Department of State 
was "infested with Communists/' This speech and the events which 
followed brought fame and notoriety to a previously little-known senator and 
added the word "McCarthyism" to the English language. For the remainder of 
the Truman years, McCarthy kept the administration on the defensive 
with his charges of Communists in government, and when Eisenhower suc 
ceeded Truman, McCarthy remained on the offensive. His differences with 
the Department of the Army led early in 1954 to a celebrated series of tele 
vised hearings that brought McCarthy into the living room of millions of 
Americans. On December 2, 1954, the United States Senate by a vote of 
67 to 22 "condemned" McCarthy for conduct "contrary to Senatorial tra 
ditions" and for action tending "to bring the Senate into dishonor and dis 
repute." From that time forward, indeed from the time of the Army-McCarthy 
hearings, the power and influence of the Wisconsin Senator ebbed noticeably. 
His name had disappeared from the front page of American newspapers, 
where once it had been so prominently featured, many months before the 
Senator died on May 2, 1957. 

A crucial question raised by McCarthy's behavior during the years of his 
greatest influence, 1950-54, was whether the Senator's objective was simply 
to destroy the alleged influence of Communists and Communism In the United 
States or whether he was essentially a demagogue and a seditionist who 
exploited the Communist issue as a means of attaining notoriety and power. 
A further question was raised as the result of the tactics Senator McCarthy 
employed, for a considerable number of persons who believed McCarthy 
sincere on the Communist issue took exception to his methods as not alto 
gether consistent with the concept of due process of law. 

Two contrasting interpretations of Senator McCarthy are presented in 
the selections that follow. Godfrey P. Schmidt, a professor of constitutional 
law and a friend and admirer of McCarthy, defends the Senator as a sincere 
and "self-sacrificing public servant." He believes that McCarthy was dedicated 
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to the cause of anti-Communism, and he criticizes those who complained 
about the Senator's methods. Richard H. Rovere, a staff writer for the New 
Yorker with a particular interest in political subjects, portrays McCarthy as a 
"seditionist" and a "demagogue" who was "faulted by his own unbelief." He 
regards McCarthy as a force for evil rather than for good and attempts to 
answer the question of how much damage the Senator did to American 
institutions. 



Senator McCarthy: A Martyr for Civil Liberties* 

by 
Godfrey P. Schmidt 

Though I knew him personally and not through newspapers, I would 
not say that I knew 'Senator Joseph R. McCarthy intimately. We were friends. 
I read much of what he wrote. I heard many of his speeches, I enjoyed his 
conversation. I knew him well enough to form certain valid conclusions which 
are diametrically opposed to many of the current slanders and libels aimed 
at him. He was a likeable person if he himself (and not his enemies) supplied 
the source of your reaction; and I did like him. He had a trenchant mind and 
a far better grasp of current events than most politicians. With his friends 
and with strangers who were ordinarily courteous he was gentle, friendly 
and humble. He was decidedly not a braggart nor domineering. I cannot re 
member him as one given to speaking boisterously. His voice was almost 
always soft and his manner pleasing. 

Like all human beings and he was very human he had his emotions. 
But both in public and in private he invariably kept them under control 
better than most people. His passions were at the service of his reason. They 
did not lead his reason amuck. When one considers the exceedingly ruthless 
provocations to which he was subjected, his self-control was exemplary. 

I do not think it can be denied that he was more defamed, more persecuted 
and abused with monstrous irresponsibility than any man in public life during 
my lifetime. The ritualistic liberals of the Academic Establishment were 
forever excavating from psychological or political depths the most venomous 
motives for attribution to him. All things considered, I marvel at the restraint 
which generally characterized his reaction to the constant barrage of vilifica 
tion addressed to him, usually by people who did not know him and who would 
not even read the minutes of the hearings he conducted. 

* From The Catholic World, CLXXXV (September 1957), 440, 442-447. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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Certainly he had his faults, like all human beings. He was neither a genius 
nor a saint. He was a self-sacrificing public servant whose loyalty to his 
friends and country and its free institutions never flinched. To deny him status 
as either a sage or a saint is not the same as refusing him ample grounds for 
admiration, respect and tribute. He had that rarest of all commodities 
courage to a surpassing degree. There are only a handful of Senators who 
come near him in that respect. He had enemies a man should be proud to 
make. 

As Willie Schlamm put it in National Review, McCarthy was more viciously 
attacked for his virtues than for his faults. Like most interesting men, he had 
many facets. He could write what I, as a lawyer, regard as an atrocious deci 
sion when he was a Circuit Judge at Outagamie County, Wisconsin. The 
Supreme Court of the State reversed the decision in a stinging opinion: State 
ex rel. Department of Agriculture v. McCarthy, Judge, Supreme Court of Wis 
consin, 1941, 238 Wis. 258, 299 N.W. 58. Very few people knew about 
this McCarthian bloomer and fewer criticized it publicly. Most of the liberals 
who did excoriate this decision blithely applied one standard in condemning 
Judge McCarthy and another standard in failing to find fault with some of 
the outrageous decisions of the other courts, including the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Nevertheless, he could and did dedicate his life to the 
most self-sacrificing patriotism. 

One of McCarthy's great and simple virtues was that he was true to today's 
truisms. He had no "open mind" toward Communism. He was positive that 
it was evil. To be anti-Communist was, he knew, to be quite different from 
what people commonly call anti anything else; such as, for example, to be 
anti-labor. People who are said to be anti-labor are not really being charged 
with hating the working man or being against the working man as such. 
A man can be for or against unions without guilt. He can't deliberately be 
come a Communist or aid Communism and still remain guiltless. Labor 
unionism is good in nature and concept and is wrong only by accident of 
abuse or irresponsibility. 

Men of good will who have information on the subject commonly and in 
evitably differ as to how labor laws should.be drafted. Labor leaders generally 
regard as anti-labor anyone who wants to make labor more responsible 
or who wants to subject labor unions to analagous restraints imposed upon 
banks and insurance companies which, like labor unions, occupy positions of 
trust. 

Communism, pro-Communism and anti-Communism are altogether differ 
ent. As the Popes have said repeatedly and as modern history demonstrates 
from Kremlin practice, Communism is per se evil. 
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McCarthy saw that intellectually; and he drew from that intelligent insight 
a series of practical conclusions. He had that noble piety which the Romans 
extolled and which under the name of patriotism is today too often scoffed 
at as a form of jingoism or nationalism. At any rate, he saw the obvious fact 
that Communism in its doctrine and in its execution is a morally and politically 
evil thing. It aroused his righteous indignation. He was not like the playboy 
liberals who toyed with ideas. They are too dangerous, too fraught with conse 
quences to play with. He was committed in his loyalties. He thought it was 
a rather silly and futile thing to indulge in merely verbalized moral reproba 
tion of, for example, the betrayal of China or the crucifixion of Hungary 
by the Communists. He was simple and naive enough to want to do some 
thing about it. 

Resolutely he set his face against appeasement. He had little patience with 
the theory that nothing could be done short of war. Nevertheless, what needed 
doing required as much sternness and firmness as a just war and as much devo 
tion to principle. He had less patience with the idea that, because any means 
he might propose was charactered by human frailty and imperfection, the 
end should go unimplemented. He was tired to the point of nausea with the 
flabby people who said "I agree with your objective but I criticize your 
methods" and who never proposed better methods. He wanted to know, as 
I do, too, in what respects his methods differed from the methods of all our 
trial courts and of 600 other Congressional investigations before his time. 
Were his methods imperfect? So were theirs. 

Where in the world is the perfect method? Not even science can give us 
that. For all of our prowess in physics, we still use only about 20% of the 
potential energy of our steam engines. For all of our vaunted love of civil 
liberties, our police still arrest, from time to time and unintentionally, the 
wrong man. Our judges and juries still convict, despite the best of intentions, 
the innocent victim of circumstantial evidence. Doctors bury their mistakes 
and lawyers write briefs to rationalize theirs. Yes, I know this, and much more, 
about human limitations. What are they waiting for? The advent of the 
perfect method? Do they want to wait, before taking elementary measures 
of self-protection, until we have the perfect law? Our laws against murder 
are not perfect. They don't stop murder. They don't guarantee that only guilty 
murderers are punished capitally. 

Why did those people who now direct venomous shafts at Congressional 
methods wait to loose them until Congress began to investigate Communists 
or fellow-travelers? They never sob from fonts of bleeding hearts for em 
ployers abused by the brusque questioning of Congressional committees or 
by searching inquiry by trial lawyers. They don't bleat against the spectacle, 
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daily enacted in our courts, from one end of the country to the other, of 
judges and lawyers browbeating witnesses during trials and hearings. Let any 
Communist or fellow-traveler take the stand and the Constitution and civil 
liberties are conveniently molded to their new and bizarre defenses. The 
upshot is that former Communists, present Communists, Communist "front- 
ers" and such are cushioned from shock by the soft and delicate plush of a 
softened Bill of Rights. 

But an American soldier, who only wants a trial such as we thought the 
Constitution up to now had guaranteed all citizens and even aliens, is told in 
effect that the Constitution is not violated when he is handed over to the 
jurisdiction of a foreign power. Soldiers have no constitutional rights. Com 
munists have! McCarthy had the quaint belief that such things were mani 
festly wrong; and that he should raise an insistent protest against them in 
order to warn his countrymen. 

He (and I) had another belief which is supported by a thousand indications 
from the modern scene. Communists were leading by the nose a whole group 
of people who, wittingly or not, were itching to abolish the Congressional 
investigations. (In the recent Supreme Court decision in the Watkins case,* 
they have had their way to a large extent.) If a Congressional committee may 
not expose, there will be no exposure. The courts can't do it. The Executive 
Department won't do it because, in most cases, exposure would be regarded 
as an adverse reflection on their own administration. Newspapers and re 
porters can't do it, either. 

I know from personal conversation with him that McCarthy saw these things 
coming. He was uncomplicated and direct enough to want to oppose such 
tendencies. Because the massive facts of recent history were too exigent to 
be denied, he felt that if he were silent, the very stones would speak. 

The appalling degradation of the human person behind the Iron and 
Bamboo curtains, with 20 million Chinese liquidated to date under Mao Tse- 
tung, the utter denial of civil liberties to millions in slave labor camps, the 
calculated persecution of religion, the systematic murders or liquidations, 
the slobbering, ubiquitous coercions, brain washings, purge trials, exiles, 
organized deception and crass materialism all of these were holocaust 
enough. 

We had won World War II indeed. Yet, as McCarthy put it, there was an 
unmistakable "retreat from victory." We are worse off today than we were 

* Editor's note: In Watkins v. U.S. (1957), the United States Supreme Court declined 
to uphold a citation of contempt against John T. Watkins for refusing to answer certain 
questions put to him by the House Un-American Activities Committee. The Court 
held that the committee had not made clear to Watkins the pertinency of the questions 
to the purpose of the inquiry. 
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while Hitler was alive. Like profligate fools we squandered, during the 
querulous and precarious truce, the fruits of military victory. We had spent 
billions in war and in foreign aid; Communism, nevertheless, was picking up 
all of the marbles. The Founding Fathers never had the provocation of revo 
lution against George III that lovers of freedom have today for protest 
against this brooding cowardice, ineptitude and supineness of the West before 
the menace and duplicity of Communism. 

It is not just a military problem. It is a battle of ideas and ideals. Infiltra 
tion like that of the Communists requires a divine insight. There is no counter 
ing it by perfect methods. Must we give up as hopeless the job of stemming 
this tide since no one can suggest the perfect means? Whatever the faults 
and foibles of those who investigate Communism in Congress, they are the 
merest peccadilloes by comparison with the malice, the tyranny, the terrorism 
and hypocrisy of the Communists, and of those who knowingly do the work 
of Communists. 

As to those doing it unknowingly, have we no right to protect ourselves 
from them? A country can be subverted by the fools who don't know they're 
doing it and by the traitors who know with a terrifying clarity. The subversion 
can be as catastrophic in the one case as in the other; just as a house might 
be burned down equally devastatingly by an arsonist or by a baby. The 
guilt in each case is different; but the ruin is the same. It was McCarthy's 
great virtue that, insistently and fearlessly, he symbolized and led the fight 
based on such views. In doing so he was the real martyr for civil liberties. 
He suffered more for free speech than anyone I know. No one was more 
ruthlessly reviled for practicing it. People whose bad logic or myopia pre 
vented them from sympathizing with his patriotic views invariably fell to 
denigration of the views and the man. 

There was a strategy in this fanatical opposition to McCarthy. It was 
different from ordinary political controversy. He saw it clearly. If you can 
instill enough fear and diffidence about disputable methods, the indisputable 
objective will grow feeble. It will go unnourished, without implementation. 
People will indulge in empty palaver about the different and debated means 
of extirpating or abolishing Communism which, in words, they will own as their 
end. But their fear of making a mistake will be so great as to freeze them 
into the timidity of inaction. For man does not achieve ends by fiat. He must 
use human means and they are always debatable. Endless debate about 
or questioning of means forever defers achievement of ends. 

It was McCarthy's glory and misery that he refused to succumb to this 
fear. He was no demagogue. He was not craving absolute power. He yearned 
for nothing like a Fascist state. He was more sincerely dedicated to civil 
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liberties than most of those he debated on the other side. He was never as 
afraid as they to test free speech by vast and vaulting verbal assaults on 
Communism. He thought that civil liberties needed protection precisely 
because Communists had made shambles of the civil liberties of 900 million 
people. Communist power had destroyed civil liberties and the human person 
wherever it had seized the reins of government. 

McCarthy thought it was a self-contradiction to say that in the name of civil 
liberties we must yield to Communists the liberty to destroy us and our liber 
ties. He struck hard and indefatigably at the high priests of that lying con 
stitutional theory which, in effect, says that the fight against Communism 
is impossible without violation to our Bill of Rights. 

The very people who mendaciously asserted time and again, that McCarthy 
was constantly destroying the reputations of innocent people virtually made 
it a religion to assault the reputations of McCarthy and his friends. Yet they 
never gave the names of these aggrieved innocents. There may be one, or 
at the most two, exceptions to Cardinal Spellman's generalization, made 
with reference to McCarthy in 1954: "No American uncontaminated by 
Communism has lost his good name because of Congressional hearings on un- 
American activities." I don't know any. I agree with the Cardinal's statement. 
I have read page upon page of Congressional Committee hearings where 
the most uncivilized, unruly and discourteous person in the room was not 
McCarthy but the Communist or fellow-traveler on the stand. 

What McCarthy did to General Zwicker, the latter richly deserved on the 
sheer basis of the evasive and contradictory answers he had given.* Almost 
every day in our courts a witness such as Zwicker would have been put more 
rudely in his place by the common run of lawyers and judges whom the lib 
erals never think of criticizing. 

If you do agree with McCarthy's objective to stop Communism, there is 
a necessary practical implication, unless you are content merely to idle with 
words; you must do something about that objective something as rational 
and prudent as possible, yet something stern and unrelenting. Precisely be 
cause you are human, whatever you do will be fallible, subject to the frailty and 
limitations of our fallen nature. Does that frighten you? The liberals pre 
tended that it frightened them. But they never hesitated to use their always 

* Editor's note: Brigadier General Ralph Zwicker was questioned by McCarthy 
in connection with the case of Major Irving Peress, a New York dentist who, McCarthy 
complained, had received a promotion and then been granted an honorable discharge 
after refusing to sign an Army loyalty certificate and refusing to answer questions 
before McCarthy's subcommittee. When Zwicker refused to answer McCarthy's ques 
tions on the grounds that he was forbidden to do so by a Presidential order, McCarthy 
told him that he was "a disgrace to the uniform" and "ignorant." 
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fallible and often irresponsible methods against McCarthy and his supporters. 
Indeed, on their own description of McCarthy, they out-McCarthyed Mc 
Carthy. They said of him and sometimes it was true that he had a ten 
dency to exaggerate when he appraised particular aspects of Communism. 
I take it that no one could possibly exaggerate the evil or the success, on a 
world-wide scale, of Communism today. It is the focus of every evil heritage 
and heresy since history began. It holds under abject domination almost a 
billion human beings. It is reaching out to all the rest of us. How anyone 
can call McCarthy's reaction to this obscenity "exaggeration" is something 
I cannot fathom. It was, of course, possible to exaggerate the extent of in 
filtration in, e.g., a particular agency of government. I do not believe that 
McCarthy exaggerated much even here; although, like any other man dealing 
with a difficult problem, he has made his share of mistakes. His worst exag 
gerations were less crude than those of so-called responsible politicians and 
candidates during almost every election campaign. 

Indeed, his hyperbole was certainly more pardonable than the lies of a 
President of the United States, Mr. Roosevelt, about Yalta or Pearl Harbor; 
or than the gross exaggerations of his successor during political harangues. 
Certainly I am not saying and McCarthy never said that those who op 
posed McCarthy were all Communists or fellow-travelers. Many were; and 
many were not. But I do say that, on the record, those who were most vocifer 
ous in their opposition to him and in their charges against him were wrong. 
I say that history will vindicate him and condemn their error or blindness 
or prejudice. I say further that the cause of anti-Communism has received 
serious setbacks because we have lost this stalwart fighter for his country 
and against Communism. The Communists, above all, know how effective 
he was against them. That is why they hated him with an abiding hatred. 
That is why they made his elimination and the checkmating of Congressional 
committees their primary agenda. 

There must be a Judgment Day. Only Judgment Day could do justice to 
McCarthy after all the opprobrium heaped upon him. He was a sincere 
Christian and a fearless man of sound convictions. I mourn his loss as a 
Mend. In the darkling days ahead his country will miss him. After the purga- 
.ory to which his bitter enemies unceasingly subjected him during the days 
}f his declining health, it is good to commend him to the heaven of God's 
Mfercy. His enemies on earth had more mercy for the merciless Communist 
narauders than they had for him; just as vindictive politicians who were 
eally afraid of free speech from McCarthy spent more time in trying to get 
lim than in trying to expose Communists. They set the pattern for muzzling 
i Senator and denying free speech to the Senate. It was like dotting an i and 
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crossing the t for the Supreme Court to complete the job in preferring a Com 
munist's liberty to the freedom of Congress to inquire or to the constitutional 
prerogatives of our soldiers! McCarthy is dead. This is the era of Slochower, 
Steve Nelson, Watkins, Sweezy, and Jencks.* 



McCarthyism in Retrospect t 

by 

Richard H. Rovere 

I am convinced that the principal factor in the decline of the late Sen. 
Joseph McCarthy and thus a large factor in the decline of McCarthyism 
was the man's lack of a sense of mission. Had he believed with any passion 
either in what he was saying or in the country's need for his services he would 
not have allowed the defeats he sustained in 1954 in the Army-McCarthy 
hearings and in the censure proceedings in the Senate to have driven him 
to the despair and alcoholism that characterized his later days. 

* Editor's note: In accord with the charter of the city of New York, Harry Slochower 
was dismissed in 1952 from his faculty position at Brooklyn College for pleading the 
Fifth Amendment before a Senate subcommittee. The Supreme Court in 1956 held 
that Slochower's summary dismissal on these grounds was not in accord with due 
process of law. 

Steve Nelson, a Communist party member, was convicted in the Pennsylvania courts 
for violating the Pennsylvania Sedition Act The decision of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court was reversed hi 1956 by the United States Supreme Court on the grounds that 
Congress "had occupied the field [of sedition] to the exclusion of parallel state legis 
lation." 

Clinton E. Jencks, president of a local of the International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers, was convicted in a federal district court for falsely stating that he 
was neither a Communist party member nor affiliated with the Communist party. The 
trial judge denied a motion by Jencks to have produced in court the reports of two 
F.B.I. informers who had testified against him. The Supreme Court in 1957 reversed 
the decision against Jencks on the grounds that a criminal action had to be dismissed 
when the government was unwilling to produce relevant documents in its possession. 

Paul M. Sweezy was found guilty of contempt in the New Hampshire courts for 
refusing to answer certain questions (including one about the contents of a lecture 
delivered at the state university) put to him by the state attorney general. The attorney 
general was acting under the authority of a legislative resolution to ascertain if there 
were "subversive persons" in the state. The Supreme Court in 1957 reversed the 
decision on the grounds that Sweezy's rights under the due process clause of the Four 
teenth Amendment had been violated. 

f From The New Republic, CXL (May 18, 1959), 13-17. Reprinted by permission. 
This is a somewhat abbreviated version of the final chapter of Rovere's Senator Joe 
McCarthy (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1959). 
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If I am correct in this, then it follows that McCarthy, had he succumbed 
to the power he exerted over others for several years, could have had a larger 
future. If we suppose briefly and for the sake of argument that he had not been 
faulted by his own unbelief, that demons had possessed him, that his lust for 
power had equalled his capacity for creating tumult, that he had combined 
with his matchless ability to bring out the worst in the American mind the 
resoluteness and endurance of the mass leader who also follows himself 
then surely, it seems to me, his and the American future would have been 
somewhat different. If it is possible to conceive of a more resolute McCarthy, 
then it is possible to conceive of greater damage to the Republic. 

I cannot, however, easily conceive of circumstances in which McCarthy, 
faulted as he was or freed of his disabling weaknesses, could have become 
President of the United States or could have seized the reins of power on 
any terms. To visualize him in the White House, one has, I think, to imagine 
a radical change in the national character and will and taste. The nation that, 
chose blandness in 1952 and 1956 would almost surely have found McCarthy 
indigestible as President. It could accept him as a Senator or as a hell-raiser, 
in or out of the Senate; we seem, in this epoch, to like a tranquilizer in 
the White House and dexodrine in the Congress. But in the power game, it 
isn't all or nothing, as McCarthy proved. Having gone as far as he did, it seems 
clear that he might had he been a bit more sturdily constructed and a bit 
more serious about himself have gone a great deal farther. By building 
more carefully, he might have exerted a still greater influence over whoever 
did hold the reins of American power. If history had been cooperative 
continuing or increasing the tensions and anxieties and misconceptions on 
which he thrived changes in the country's temper might have come to pass 
that would have made possible a successful bid for power. 

The truth is that lack of experience makes it difficult for us to judge the 
possibilities of a national demagogue. For a nation that has known of mob 
rule and that in its devotion to public liberties makes mobs quite easily 
accessible to demagogues, we have had, I think, remarkable good fortune 
in having had so little trouble with demagogues. There has, of course, been 
a good deal of demagogy in our politics for there is a bit of what H. L. 
Mencken called "the pumper-up of popular fears and rages" in every demo 
cratic politician but, historically, not many men have succeeded, even briefly, 
in trampling the Senate underfoot or crushing and confounding the generals 
and commanders. In the 19th Century, there were some formidable dema 
gogues, but in this century, despite increased opportunities and competition, 
there have been, aside from McCarthy, few who enjoyed any success that 
is likely to be remarked upon in the future. In 1954, Reinhard H. Luthin, a 
specialist in such affairs, published a book entitled American Demagogues 
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Twentieth Century. It contained studies of nine men and one husband-and- 
wife team James E. and Miriam Ferguson, or "Pa and Ma" Ferguson, who 
cut some disorderly capers in Texas 40 years ago, each having been Governor 
of the state at one time or another. On Luthin's list were James M. Curley, of 
Massachusetts; Theodore Bilbo, of Mississippi; William Hale Thompson, of 
Illinois; William H. Murray, of Oklahoma; Frank Hague, of New Jersey; 
the Fergusons; Eugene Talmadge, of Georgia; Vito Marcantonio, of New 
York; Huey Long; and McCarthy. (He might have added the Rev. Charles 
E. Coughlin, but presumably did not do so because Father Coughlin never 
sought or held public office.) It makes, when one reflects upon it, rather 
a cheering list. Except for McCarthy and Huey Long, they were all provincial 
figures. None was influential much beyond the borders of his state; and 
some like Thompson and Hague, who were mayors, and Marcantonio, a 
Congressman were of influence mostly within municipalities. (Marcantonio, 
who ran as a rule on the Republican ticket and unfailingly followed the 
Communist line, had no personal following outside the Harlem and East 
Harlem districts in Manhattan.) Furthermore, it is open to question whether 
all these people really qualify as demagogues by any acceptable definition. 
Some were only rascals, which is something else again, and some were genuine 
cranks. At any rate, McCarthy and Long are the only impressive ones in the 
lot; for the rest, both the evil and the good they did is interred with their 
bones. 

But if I am right in thinking we have been, by and large, lucky, there is 
no assurance that our luck will hold. There may be several ways of accounting 
for the fact that McCarthy was our first and only national demagogue, but one 
factor that cannot be overlooked is that he came along at a time when we were 
more a nation than we had ever been before, at least in the political sense. 
The New Deal, World War II and the Cold War "nationalized," as E. E. 
Schattschneider has put it, American politics. Up to 30 years ago, it was only 
now and then (generally in times of economic stress) that even the domestic 
policies of the federal government impinged noticeably on the lives of most 
Americans. As for foreign policy, when we had any, it was a matter of almost 
complete indifference to all but a handful. There was very little that either 
a true statesman or a demagogue could say that would bring responses from 
every part of the country. Aspirations and anxieties could be exploited by 
politicians dealing with national and international issues. 

It is quite the other way about now. Today it is often difficult to see what 
difference it makes who is governor or mayor or what their policies are. State 
and municipal governments administer necessary services and public utilities, 
but they are less capable of having "policies" than they formerly were, and, 
in any case, "policies" are likely to be heavily influenced by the federal gov- 
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eminent, which props up the states with federal aid for almost everything of 
importance and which thus exercises a great deal of leverage. Federal tax 
policies, farm policies, labor policies, relief policies, education policies 
all these and more matter increasingly to the private citizen. And foreign and 
military policy matter more than any of the others. It matters so much, indeed, 
that it was the central reality from which McCarthyism fled. Where one 
finds fantaticism taking a political form nowadays, it is not over currency or 
labor or anything domestic (with the exception of race) but over foreign 
policy. 

And beyond all this, there is the "nationalization" that has come about 
through communications. Radio made a national audience possible, and 
television has converted the audience into onlookers, from coast to coast. 

McCarthy showed that there could be a national demagogue, and it seems 
to me clear that, had he been a somewhat different sort, his daily prodigies 
need not have ended in 1954. We cannot know how far he might have gone 
with them, though I for one am fairly convinced that he had to stop somewhere 
short of what might, in American terms, be held the ultimate triumph. We 
can attempt to estimate, though, how much he was able to accomplish, and 
we can have, in retrospect, some kind of appraisal of our defenses against 
the threat he posed. 

Among those who thought McCarthy and McCarthyism both an ugly threat 
and a large one, I tend more than most to be impressed by the power he 
contained within himself and by the power of the resistance to him, and I am 
sure that my view on both scores will be heavily discounted by others, The 
opposite view on both accounts was well and concisely expressed by a young 
scholar and journalist, Karl E. Meyer, of the Washington Post, who has 
thought much and written on the whole question. He was kind enough to 
send me for use in a book of my own on McCarthy some of his materials, 
and in an accompanying letter he wrote: 

It was a disquieting voyage into the recent past to sort through the papers and 
glance at the headlines of that incredible time when the institutions of society 
seemed to crumble before the attacks of a man who believed in essentially nothing. 
I hope your book will throw some light on why American society appeared so 
vulnerable to an adventurer armed mainly (so it seems) by the timidity of his 
victims. 

My book, I fear, throws little light of the sort he asks, for although I rec 
ognize this view as one held by many people I respect and admire, I do not 
share their view of the period. I could not, for one thing, say that the "in 
stitutions of society" crumbled before him or even seemed to do so. I believe, 
as I have written, that his impact on many institutions was enormous and is 
still to be seen, like shell holes in a fortress wall. It is one thing, though, for 
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a structure to bear the visible marks of a powerful assault and quite another to 
"crumble," and I am aware of no institutions of any value that disintegrated 
or fell apart. Nor can I bring myself to agree that McCarthy was armed 
mainly "by the timidity of his victims." He forged some of his own arms 
and borrowed others, and he struck with great power. 

Some of his victims were timid, some were not. And some, too, including 
not a few of the least timid, were themselves very vulnerable. Of course, 
McCarthy, once he began to learn the tricks of his sordid trade, was often 
careful to choose victims who were either timid or vulnerable or both. Since 
the truth about a man or an institution was of no concern of his, since he 
believed in essentially nothing, he had an almost unlimited choice of victims, 
and when he could he chose the easy ones and passed over the difficult ones. 
But it was surely not the "timidity" of George Catlett Marshall that made him 
notable among victims. It was the audacity of Joseph Raymond McCarthy. 
Some, to be sure, McCarthy could not ignore. Being a seditionist and at 
tempting to exploit particular grievances, he had no choice but to oppose who 
ever was President and whoever was Secretary of State. He had, indeed, to 
set his face against the United States Government and the myriad institutions 
that made it up. Some of its institutions he damaged a great deal, others not 
so much, and still others not at all. In some places the damage has mostly 
been repaired. American diplomacy, which was most gravely injured, seems to 
have recovered its esprit, which does not mean that it has increased in wisdom. 
Nothing can be done about the time and the opportunities lost, wasted, or 
misused during the time in which he led the great flight from reality, but at 
least it has become possible once again to discuss American policy in the light 
of the national interest rather than in the light of how McCarthyism would 
respond. This is not to say that policy can in every case be formulated with 
out regard to irrelevancies. There never has been such a time; and if, for 
example, there seemed today to be more profit than loss in granting diplomatic 
recogniti6n to the satellite government of East Germany, the chances are 
that, for domestic reasons, we could not take the profit. This may be lament 
able, but it isn't novel. And it is nothing like the situation five years ago, when 
rational discourse was impossible for many men involved in our diplomacy. 
There have always, in this and other countries, been hindrances to policy 
that were quite apart from wisdom or unwisdom, but what was so hideous 
when McCarthy was about was that debate was so often foreclosed. If, 
today, a State Department expert on Germany or China wished to argue 
the case for recognition before a Congressional committee, he could do so 
with no more than a normal and on the whole healthy amount of concern 
over his own career. 

If the morale of the foreign service has largely been restored, not as much 
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can be said for the government's scientific enterprises, where the good will 
of men of a highly individualistic and morally uncompromising sort has al 
ways been needed, and still is. And Congressional investigative procedures 
still bear the heavy mark of McCarthy's influence; it continues to be the habit 
of many committees to examine American citizens not for the purpose of 
gaining useful information but for the purpose of tainting their characters 
before public opinion. McCarthy invented the whole technique of questioning 
at length witnesses he knew would take the Fifth Amendment, and since his 
departure other Congressmen have competed for the uncommunicative wit 
nesses and have sought to establish new world records for the number of 
Fifth Amendment claims they could get from a single witness. McCarthy's 
records have all been shattered. 

I am trying only to make the point that what we have is a mixed bag, 
that matters vary a good deal from one aspect of government and politics 
to another. I am sure that one could, without too much effort, prove a lower 
ing in the whole tone and temper of political debate as a consequence of our 
experience with McCarthyism. At the same time, it seems to me essential to 
deplore only what is deplorable and even to note instances of good flowing 
from evil, if there are any such. I believe that at least one agency of govern 
ment was actually strengthened by the malaise of the McCarthy years. Pro 
tected by the Constitution, by the vital force of a great tradition, and by the 
strength and character of its own members, the United States Supreme Court 
took judicial notice of the rents McCarthy was making in the fabric of liberty 
and thereupon wrote a series of decisions that have made the fabric stronger 
than before. McCarthy provided the court with one of its finest hours. It is 
doubtful if the mixed bag contains very many plums, but there is at least 
this one. 

Those of us who have been educated in the 20th Century habitually think 
in sociological terms, whether or not we have any training in sociology. 
Observing a phenomenon like McCarthyism, we almost automatically dismiss 
from our minds the notion that a single human being could have much to 
do with it, even though it bears his name. Obviously, it was a product of 
"forces" not of a single living creature. "McCarthyism was a by-product 
of the Cold War," Joseph and Stewart Alsop wrote. "McCarthyism is both 
a movement supported by certain vested-interest elements and a popular revolt 
against the upper classes," Talcott Parsons, a real sociologist, explained. 
"McCarthyism is the revenge of the noses that for 20 years of fancy parties 
were pressed against the outside window pane," Peter Viereck wrote thus 
describing the first nose revenge since Cyrano de Bergerac, And there were 
many similar explanations. Walter Lippmann and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
saw it as a resurgence of the isolationism of the thirties. Samuel Lubell saw 
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it as an attempt to punish those whom many Americans held to be responsible 
for a whole host of rights and wrongs, going back to our intervention in 
World War I. Richard Hofstadter felt that the roots went back to the Mid 
western and Southern populism of the last century. In a famous television 
review of McCarthy^ career, Edward R. Murrow summed up what was 
common to all these analyses: "Cassius was right: The fault, dear Brutus, 
is not hi our stars but in ourselves.' " 

Not for a moment do I doubt the merit in each of these explanations, to 
all of which my brief summaries do injustice. I am sure that many others 
could be added to them. When a demagogue finds a grievance or a fault, 
he exploits it. That is the nature of the beast. But what strikes me about them 
all is that they leave Joseph R. McCarthy out of the picture altogether. In 
each, he is only an instrument, a voice, a symbol or an ailment within us. 
Perhaps he was, but in that case one is at a loss to know why McCarthyism 
waited so long to come alive and why it seemed to die or at least to become 
greatly enfeebled when McCarthy succumbed to despair. The grievances 
and discontents were all there before he came along, and I assume that most 
of them persist to this day. Others before him had sought to exploit the 
"forces" he had exploited, and some had enjoyed a certain amount of success; 
others are attempting to exploit them today and, indeed, one often sees 
manifestations of "resurgent McCarthyism," a term which may come in handy 
some day for some other movement. It would be odd if none of this were to 
be seen. Life and history go on, and nothing ever dies completely. But as 
suredly the fevers of McCarthyism subsided in 1954, and most of us knew 
it and left it. 

It is possible, of course, to say that the McCarthy years were only a rather 
dramatic episode in a broad and continuing historical movement. In Rededica- 
tlon to Freedom, Benjamin Ginzburg, who was associated a few years ago 
with the Senate Judiciary Committee's Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, 
argues this case and argues it well. "These things," he says, speaking of some 
of the changes since 1954, "mark the passing of the McCarthy phase of the 
present-day anti-libertarian movement." He cites innumerable abuses of civil 
liberties over the past few years, many cases of the hounding of government 
employees and private citizens for their private views and eccentricities, and 
the continuing nonsense in most of our loyalty and security procedures. The 
line of argument seems to me of a piece with saying that the fault is in us, not 
in our stars. No one in his senses would say that McCarthy invented anti- 
libertarianism; Mr. Ginzburg's "present-day movement" is itself only a phase 
of a greater one. The point about McCarthy is that when he was on the loose 
we passed through a time when the "movement" threatened to become a great 
tide. The fault, we must surely know, was always in ourselves, but he was 
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close to being a genius in bringing it out. Nietzsche had an answer to this kind 
of reasoning. "Here," he wrote, "is a hero who did nothing but shake the tree 
when the fruit was ripe. Do you think that was a small thing to do? Well, 
just look at the tree he shook." It was quite a tree, and it took quite a man to 
shake it as he did. 

The ripest and most fragile fruit fell and were bruised. The Truman Ad 
ministration was falling of its own weight in 1950. The Eisenhower Adminstra- 
tion (if I may work my way quickly out of Nietzsche's metaphor) took office 
with a debilitating conviction that it is the constitutional duty of an Executive 
Branch to respond to the will of the people by never opposing the Legislative 
Branch. The Senate, filled with a terror which may have been moral cowardice 
but was certainly understandable to anyone who can sympathize with the 
politician's indulgence in discretion, could not deal with him until he threat 
ened the absolute outrage of destroying military morale in a time of military 
crisis. The civil servants were frightened because, without protection from the 
White House or the Congress, they were wholly defenseless. 

He shook the entire tree, not just the political limbs. Many of the non- 
political limbs proved weak. The world of mass entertainment Hollywood, 
television, and much of the press cracked badly. Motion picture and televi 
sion scripts were often studied by learned men to make certain they contained 
nothing offensive to McCarthyism. Sometimes projects were abandoned be 
cause it was feared that the whole conception was offensive to this man and 
his hordes. Performers even down to deodorant demonstrators were now and 
then cashiered as "disloyal" or as "security risks." The world of advertising 
which is closely linked to the world of mass entertainment if in fact it is not 
one and the same thing was similarly asthenic, and it often spread the 
affliction. Vice presidents in charge of "internal security," commonplace in 
Rockefeller Center and Hollywood, turned up in breweries, brokerage houses 
and casket factories. 

It was insane, looney and ghastly, but it did not mean that the free human 
spirit had collapsed. Hollywood has always been a hotbed of conformity, and 
advertising is always ready to ride with any hounds. By their very nature, 
these institutions yield before external pressure; it is, in fact, their substitute 
for inspiration. The difference between art of even the lowest order and mass 
entertainment is that one is created by internal pressure and the other by ex 
ternal pressure. (The latest complaint is that the mass media are under the 
influence of the "teen-age market," and if this is a less sinister influence, it is 
not necessarily less corrupting). And the sections of the press that capitulated 
were mainly those that function more to provide public entertainment than 
public enlightenment. 

Other institutions showed up much better. Most of organized religion op- 
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posed McCarthy vigorously. Despite the inroads he made among working 
people, organized labor never ceased to criticize him. Here and there a college 
or a school board did something absurd in response to the atmospheric pres 
sures generated by McCarthyism, but by and large American education 
resisted. Powerful sections of the press were always hostile. The New York 
Times, the New York Herald Tribune, the Washington Post, the Cowles 
newspapers, the Knight newspapers, the Luce publications all were anti- 
McCarthy. And so were many influential journalists with readers in all parts 
of the country: Walter Lippmann, Joseph and Stewart Alsop, Doris Fleeson, 
Marquis Childs, Drew Pearson, the late Thomas L. Stokes. And on radio and 
TV there were, in the ranks of his critics, Edward R. Murrow, the late Elmer 
Davis, Quincy Howe, Martin Agronsky, Edward P. Morgan. If I may inject 
yet another purely personal note, I may say that as a practicing journalist in 
those years, writing on political subjects for The New Yorker, Harper's 
and other magazines, I never felt under any compulsion to say anything but 
what I believed to be the truth* about McCarthy and McCarthyism. I got a 
good deal of disagreeable mail, but I owned a capacious wastebasket, and 
that took care of the correspondence. 

On his seventieth birthday, November 20, 1954, Norman Thomas, a devoted 
champion of American liberty and decency, and of the liberties of Americans, 
observed the approaching" end of McCarthy's great period and expressed a 
generally sanguine view. He said: 

In spite of all this [McCarthy, McCarthyism, and other noxious growths of other 
days], there has been a saving common sense about our democracy. . . . [The] 
end has always been victory for comparative reason and decency. The struggle 
against demagoguery scarcely fits the St. George-against-the-dragon myth. . . . 
Our democratic St. George goes out rather reluctantly with armor awry. The 
struggle is confused; our knight wins by no clean thrust of lance or sword, but the 
dragon somehow poops out, and decent democracy is victor. 

It was that way in 1954, certainly, and there could be a principle embodied 
in Norman Thomas' pooped dragon. McCarthy may have suffered an interior 
collapse because he sensed futility. He may have been himself an unknowing 
victim of the truth or the myth of our saving common sense. It is possible 
that McCarthy actually believed John McClellan when John McClellan said 
he wasn't afraid of McCarthy. The reluctance of the American St. George 
may have been contagious, and McCarthy may in the end have been a re 
luctant, as well as a fatigued, dragon. I do not think this conflicts with the 
view that he was fatally flawed by his inability to believe what he was saying. 
The cynic may know sooner than other men when he is licked, and McCarthy 
may well have felt without having reasoned, for I do not believe he often 
reasoned that though greater prodigies may still have been possible for 
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him, the effort to gain them would require that life's blood which no cynic 
likes to yield. 

However that may be, we are faced with the fact that he gave the tree 
one hell of a shaking. It did not fall, and he did, but we cannot put aside 
our memories of the day when 50 percent of the people had a "favorable 
opinion" of this bully and fraud and another 21 percent had tk no opinion" of 
him. There must be grave risks in any open society, Learned Hand has said, 
and William James might have added that the grave risks make life worth 
living. McCarthy offered a powerful challenge to freedom, and he showed us 
to be more vulnerable than many of us had guessed to a seditious demagogy 
as well as less vulnerable than some of us feared. We might do well to attempt 
a more precise measurement of our vulnerability than I have been able to 
make here. 



XIII 

THE KOREAN WAR: 

WHO WAS RIGHT, 

TRUMAN OR MACARTHUR? 



INTRODUCTION 



When the Chinese Communists entered the Korean War in force, United 
Nations Commander General Douglas MacArthur, who but a few 
days previously had launched a general offensive to end the war, 
announced that "we face an entirely new war'' In order to achieve victory 
in this "new war," the general proposed a naval blockade of the Chinese 
coast, the air bombardment of selected targets in China, the reinforcement of 
the U.N. troops in Korea by the soldiers of Chiang Kai-shek, and "diversion 
ary action" by the Chinese Nationalists' against the Chinese mainland that 
might lead to "counter-invasion" The Truman administration, which from the 
beginning of the Korean War had sought to keep the fighting limited lest Rus 
sian intervention be provoked and World War III initiated, refused to institute 
any of General MacArthur's suggestions. Unwilling to accept the limitations 
imposed upon his forces by the administration, MacArthur, in defiance of 
orders, publicly sought to promote his own views regarding the proper conduct 
of the war. The result was that on April 10, 1951, President Truman relieved 
the general of his various commands. 

The constitutional right of the president as commander-in-chief to remove 
a general from his post is, of course, not subject to dispute, but this still 
"leaves unanswered the question of whether the government waged the 
[Korean} war in the most effective manner consistent with the limitation of 
war" 1 In short, was the Truman administration correct in limiting the war 
to the extent that it did, or would it have been wiser for it to have adopted 
General MacArthur's recommendations in the hopes that this would have led 
to total victory in Korea? Beyond this question, the Truman-Mac Arthur con 
troversy points up a whole congeries of questions concerning the ability of 
the American democracy to fight a limited war. 

The two selections which follow present conflicting points of view regard 
ing the wisdom of MacArthur's proposals to enlarge the Korean War beyond 
the limits set by the Truman administration. Alvin J. Cottrell and James E. 

1 Robert Endicott Osgood, Limited War: The Challenge to American Strategy (Chi 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1957), p. 173. 
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Dougherty criticize the Truman administration's conduct of the war, defend 
MacArthufs proposals for expanding the war, and stress what the United 
States lost by jailing to win a decisive victory in Korea. The Korean War, in 
their opinion, ''revealed the inadequacy of Western democratic governments 
to deal with a conflict situation which is protracted and kept indecisive" 

The position of the Truman administration as it was presented at the joint 
hearings of the Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees fol 
lowing General MacArthur's return to the United States is summarized in a 
chapter taken from Professor John W. Spaniels book, The Truman-Mac- 
Arthur Controversy and the Korean War. The military and political reasons 
for the administration's rejection of MacArthur's proposals are set forth in 
this selection, and the gains which the administration believed accrued to the 
United States because of the manner in which the war was fought are indi 
cated. Spanier, it is clear from other chapters of his book, is by no means un 
critical of the Truman administration's conduct of the war 3 but he has consid 
erably more sympathy for the administration's position than for that of Mac- 
Arthur. 



The Lessons of Korea: 
War and the Power of Man * 

by 
Alvm J, Cottrell and James E. Dougherty 

The Korean War represented a crucial turning point in the struggle between 
the communists and the Free World. The manner of the American response to 
the North Korean attack demonstrated to the communists the West's ability 
to react swiftly and decisively to an act of outright aggression. But more im 
portant still, the Korean War revealed the inadequacy of Western democratic 
governments to deal with a conflict situation which is protracted and kept in 
decisive. It was the experience of this war, more than any other single factor, 
which has given rise, during the last two years, to the debate over the readiness 
of the United States to wage so-called "limited wars." This debate, insofar as 
it has centered upon the size and the mobility of American tactical forces on 
the periphery of the Sino-Soviet bloc, completely misses the crucial point: 
namely that the problem of waging "limited war" is essentially not one of 
military power but of political will. 

Through the years 1950-1953, the United States was, in terms of sheer 
military power, the superior contestant. Narrow limits were indeed imposed 
upon the Korean conflict, but "it was obviously the stronger Power which 
imposed them and made them stick." x It is fair to ask whether the United 
States, if it had in being all of the elaborate 'force levels called for by con 
temporary proponents of the "limited war" doctrine, would even now be able 
to avoid a repetition of Korea. Since the memory of the Korean War, with 
all its bitter frustrations, continues to permeate American thinking in the 

*From Orbis, II (Spring 1958), 39-65. Reprinted by permission. 

t This article has been adapted from research materials utilized in the preparation of 
the Study on Protracted Conflict, to be published in fall 1958 by Frederick A. Praeger 
under the auspices of the Foreign Policy Research Institute of the University of Penn- 

1 Bernard Brodie, "Nuclear Weapons: Strategic or Tactical," Foreign Affairs, XXXH 
(January 1954), 228. 
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present discussion on weapons policy, 2 a review of United States strategy in 
that war may serve to remind us that mere possession of the requisite military 
power does not provide, by itself, an answer to our problem: namely how to 
meet the intermediate "limited" challenges of the communists. 

IMPOSED LIMITATIONS ON THE WAR 

The Korean War has been the only military conflict directly involving the 
United States and members of the communist bloc. The conflict was limited 
in several ways: The hostilities were confined to a precise geographical area. 
The nearby territory of Formosa was "neutralized" and the territory north 
of the Yalu River was declared off limits. The war was limited with regard to 
the nationality of the forces eligible to participate, for the armed forces of the 
Nationalist Chinese Government, a member of the Security Council, which 
urged U.N. members to resist the aggression, were not allowed to take part in 
the action. Furthermore, the war was limited as to weapons employed, types of 
targets selected and kinds of supplementary operations undertaken. Thus, 
weapons of mass destruction were not used; the rail and supply lines of the 
Chinese communists were not hit; and long range American aerial reconnais 
sance was ruled out. 

It is significant that none of these limitations were or could have been forced 
upon the United States by the enemy. They all were voluntarily assumed by 
the United States. The reasons given for accepting these limitations were 
various, but practically all of them were reducible to fears of one sort or 
another: fear that the United States would alienate its European allies by pros 
ecuting too vigorously a war in Asia; fear of antagonizing the Asian neutrals 
if Chiang's forces were utilized; and, above all, fear that the war, if it was not 
rigidly localized, would become general and global. 

The difficulties encountered by the United States during the Korean War 
sprang in the first instance from a failure to view the struggle against the total 
strategic background. Probably the communists themselves did not foresee 
the full strategic implication of the border crossing on June 24, 1950, and 
they may not have anticipated the prompt response of the United States and 
the U.N. Security Council. The United States entered the war for definite 
enough a purpose: the defense of a free nation against flagrant communist ag 
gression. At the outset, the United States and its friends in the United Nations 
were under no misapprehension as to the fundamental issues, political and 
moral, raised by the attack on South Korea. 

Some of the countries who later assumed a neutralist posture voted in the 

2 Cf., e.g., Henry A. Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy (New York, 
1957), and Robert E. Osgood, Limited War: The Challenge to American Strategy (Chi 
cago, 1957). 
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U.N. to resist the North Koreans. By October of 1950, when U,N. forces 
began their offensive to the Yalu, the General Assembly went beyond the 
original objective of merely defending South Korea and defined the U.N.'s 
goal as the establishment of a "unified, independent and democratic govern 
ment in the sovereign state of Korea." This policy statement was intended and 
interpreted as an authorization for General MacArthur to move northward to 
the Yalu River. 3 In the same month, the situation changed ominously when 
the Chinese communists began to pour into Korea. Then the Korean War 
began to assume a different meaning: MacArthur called it an "entirely new 
war." The West was slow to evaluate the strategic consequences of the con 
flict with Communist China. Since the war had started over the Korean ques 
tion, Western diplomats and commentators persisted in regarding it as a war 
over Korea, in which the additional features of Chinese communist interven 
tion now had to be taken into account. A mental block obscured the full 
significance of the fact that the war was now between Communist China and 
the United States. It took the communists four months from June to October 
1950 to develop a novel strategy for turning Korea to their own strategic 
advantage. 

Once the Chinese were in the fight, the unity of purpose of the United 
States and its allies in the U.N. began to flag. While India began to view Korea 
as an arena of the Cold War in which she vowed to be neutral, Great Britain 
"became anxious to minimize her responsibility for sponsoring the decisive 
resolution" concerning MacArthur's authority to cross the 38th Parallel. 4 

Once it was known that China was the antagonist, what were the decisions 
to be made by the United States? Some of these decisions, by their very nature, 
could not even be faced unless the United States formulated for itself a reason 
ably clear picture of the over-all Sino-Soviet strategy in Asia. Policy-making 
flows from analysis, ano! analysis hinges on framing the right questions. Several 
questions had to be asked, and at least hypothetical answers had to be given 
to them. There is some cause for wondering whether American policy-makers 
did pose the right questions in October 1950. Why did Communist China 
enter the Korean War? Did she come in enthusiastically to defend herself 
against an American-U.N.-dominated Korea on her border, or did she come 
in somewhat reluctantly and fearfully as a result of Soviet cajolery, pressure 
and promises? Was Mao Tse-tung confident of his estimate of the Korean situ 
ation before committing himself? Or did he use the gradual build-up of "volun 
teer" forces during October to probe his enemy and thus to gauge the Western 
reaction to his move? Was Stalin prepared to divert sizeable and much-needed 

3 Cf . U. S. Policy in the Korean Conflict, Department of State Publication 4263, Far 
Eastern Series 44, 1951, p. 17. The vote in the General Assembly was 47-5. India, fear 
ing that action in North Korea would bring in Communist China, abstained. 

4 "The Record on Korea," The Economist, March 10, 1951, p. 526. 
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resources from the Soviet Union to support the Chinese in the event of large- 
scale fighting? Were the communists prepared to face atomic conflict? What 
were the strategic implications of China's move for American interests in 
Japan, Formosa, Indochina, and elsewhere? What did the communist bloc 
really stand to gain in Korea? How great and how genuine was the danger that 
the Korean tinderbox would spark a world conflagration? What was the rela 
tion of American objectives in the Far East to American objectives in the 
NATO community? These and similar questions impinged upon the decisions 
which had to be made in the fall of 1950, particularly those concerning the 
role of Chiang's army, the application of an economic and naval blockade to 
China, going beyond the Yalu and using atomic weapons. 

The gravest American error in Korea was the failure to respond decisively 
during the first few days of the Chinese communist intervention. Since the 
United States temporized in the face of Mao Tse-tung's probingly cautious, 
"unofficial" entry into the war, Mao was able gradually to build up his ground 
forces hi North Korea. The initiative passed out of American hands, and the 
war became prolonged. The longer the war dragged on, the more often the 
debate within the United States over the Korean War raised the specter of 
general war. Whenever it was suggested that the United States take steps to 
regain the military initiative, the proposals were invariably rejected on the 
grounds that they involved the danger either of provoking general war or of 
offending the friends of the United States. The major proposals put forth for 
regaining the initiative concerned the use of Chiang Kai-shek's Nationalist 
forces on Formosa, the application of a blockade against China, operations 
beyond the Yalu River and the introduction of atomic weapons.* 

THE USE OF CHIANG'S FORCES 

There may have been justification for the neutralization of Chiang's forces 
on Formosa by executive order of June 27, 1950, under which the Seventh 
Fleet was to protect Formosa and thus restrain Chiang from carrying out air 
or sea attacks against the mainland. Secretary of State Dean Acheson had 
argued that if Chinese troops from Taiwan were to join the U.N. forces in 
Korea, the Red Chinese might decide to enter the conflict precisely to weaken 
Chiang's army and thus diminish his capability of defending the island against 
a potential communist assault. 5 Another and perhaps the most important 
reason for the U. S. refusal to permit Chiang's participation was, in a sense, a 
political one, imposed upon the United States by foreign sentiment and by its 
own reluctance to offend that sentiment. It was summed up succinctly by W. 

* Editor's note: MacArthur does not appear to have advised the use of atomic 
weapons. 

* Harry S. Truman, Years of Trial and Hope, n (Garden City, 1956), 343. 
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Averill Harriman in the report which he gave to President Truman on his 
meeting with General MacArthur in early August 1950: 

He [General MacArthur] did not seem to consider the liability that our support 
of Chiang on such a move would be to us in the Far East. I explained in great 
detail why Chiang was a liability and the great danger of a split in the unity of the 
United Nations on the Chinese-Communist-Formosa policies; the attitude of the 
British, Nehru and such countries as Norway, who, although stalwart in their deter 
mination to resist Russian aggression, did not want to stir up trouble elsewhere. 6 

This decision to hold Chiang "under wraps" should have come in for re 
view and modification as soon as Chinese intervention loomed seriously on the 
horizon. The argument about non-interference in the Chinese Civil War, if it 
ever had any validity, lost all its effectiveness in October 1950. When intelli 
gence reports were received through Indian and British diplomatic channels 
concerning an impending Chinese military move into Korea, "intelligence 
reports" should have immediately been filtered through the same channels to 
the communists concerning an impending "deneutralization" of Formosa. Had 
this been done, Mao may well have reconsidered his policy of introducing 
"volunteers," who could conceivably have been recalled and publicly "chas 
tised" for unauthorized activities. The pretext of "volunteers" reflected Mao's 
extreme caution. October and November 1950 were doubtless the critical 
months in the Korean War, when Mao scanned carefully American responses 
to his moves and took the measure of the U.N.'s firmness of purpose. The U. S. 
might at this point have blocked China from entering the war, and Mao could 
have recalled the "volunteers'" with a minimum loss of face. General Mac- 
Arthur, at the time of his dismissal, proposed that restrictions be removed from 
the deployment of Chiang's forces and that these forces be given substantial 
American logistical support against China. Regardless of how helpful Chiang's 
army may have been on the Korean peninsula, it is not mere hindsight to con 
clude that, had the Chinese Nationalists been poised for action across the 
Formosa Straits, the communists would not have felt free to remove sizeable 
forces from the Fukien area for use in Korea. In his testimony to the Senate 
on the military situation in the Far East, General MacArthur stated: 

I believe that the minute you took off the inhibitions from the Generalissimo's 
forces it would result in relieving the pressure on our front in Korea. I believe that 
they would have tended to shift the center of gravity of their military mobilization 
down further south than they are at the present time. 7 

Among the arguments often advanced against accepting Chiang's offer of 
troops was that the United States might unwittingly commit itself to deploying 

6 Ibid., p. 352. 

7 Hearings, Senate Armed Services Committee, 82d Congress, 1st Session, 1951, The 
Military Situation in the Far East, Part I, pp. 266-267, 
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American ground forces to achieve Chiang's major objective: re-establishing 
the Nationalist Government on the mainland. 8 This reasoning would have us 
believe that America could not have controlled the scope of its operations on 
the Chinese mainland, even though it had demonstrated its ability to impose 
precise limits on its Korean actions. The U. S. certainly could have supplied 
Chiang with enough material to allow him to carry out diversionary attacks 
against the Chinese communists without running the risk of being drawn into 
the morass of China. The United States could have reduced or cut off the aid 
to Chiang if and when his operations conflicted with American strategic ob 
jectives. 9 There is no need to conclude that Chiang's ambitions were bound 
to prevail over American interests. American policy-makers pondered all the 
possible alternatives before them and assumed fatalistically that, once a de 
cision had been made, all its possible consequences, pleasant and unpleasant, 
would come to pass by some mysterious process over which they had no con 
trol. 

ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 

The question of invoking economic warfare measures against China raised 
problems of coalition diplomacy for the United States. There can be little 
doubt that an intensified application of economic sanctions against Communist 
China, reinforced by a naval blockade against communist shipping along the 
coast of China, would have greatly reduced the strength of the Chinese armies 
in Korea. Admiral Forrest Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations, made this 
statement during the Senate hearings: 

A naval blockade by the United Nations would substantially reduce the war 
potential of Communist China. . . . China is not capable of taking counter- 
measures that could appreciably reduce the effectiveness of such a blockade. 

A naval blockade by the United Nations would be advantageous from a psycho 
logical standpoint. It would demonstrate to the Chinese Communists, and to the 
, neighboring Asian peoples, the power of the forces against communism it would 
demonstrate the effectiveness of sea power, a power that the Chinese communists 
can do little to thwart. 10 

8 Cf., for example, Harold M. Vinacke, Far Eastern Politics in the Postwar Period 
(New York, 1956), p. 240. 

9 General MacArthur told the Senate: "I have said that I can conceive of no condition 
in which I would attempt to land United States ground forces in continental China." 
Hearings, cit. supra., Part I, p. 267. 

* Hearings, cit. supra., Part II, p. 1514. Admiral Sherman said that a blockade could 
seriously interfere with several war commodities, including rubber, petroleum, industrial 
chemicals, Pharmaceuticals, machine tools, spare parts and electrical equipment. He 
pointed out that 78 million tons of shipping enter Chinese ports every year in about 
2,500 foreign ships. Ibid., p. 1512. See also the testimony of Admiral Turner Joy: "I 
believe the United Nations could have defeated the communists, or at least caused them 
to withdraw from the Korean Peninsula, had not the commander-in-chief of the Far 
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The general arguments against economic weapons were reducible to one, 
namely that they could have little effect because of the agricultural character 
of the Chinese economy and because China would still be able to receive goods 
from the Soviet bloc. The Economist stated its position hi this way: 

It is and should remain the British argument that economic sanctions will do 
more harm than good. Because the main strategic materials from all sources oil, 
for example are already under embargo, very little of vital importance is going 
into China from the Western world. A greatly increased effort at control would 
produce only small additional results, which could have little effect on the slender 
war potential of Peking. . . . What is more, the strict application of sanctions 
means sooner or later that an American warship stops on the high seas ships bearing 
Indian jute to China. . . . 1:L 

American allies were firmly opposed to boycott and blockade, because such 
policies would have hurt their Far East trade, which totals several hundred 
shiploads per year. Britain, moreover, was concerned over the precarious 
position of Hongkong. Consequently, the United States was unable to expect 
its allies to favor General MacArthur's proposal for applying economic sanc 
tions. Nevertheless, the failure to apply sanctions enabled China to protract 
the conflict without suffering any unusual economic strains. The fact that 
China was an underdeveloped agrarian nation made her almost totally de 
pendent upon imports for the success of her first five-year plan. Every ship 
load of goods received in the eastern ports helped to lessen China's need for 
making demands upon her Soviet ally or the East European satellites. The sup 
ply lines from the Soviet Union to Korea, some 4,000 miles in length, were 
already operating under a heavy strain. 12 

Had the United States been able to persuade all the U.N. members who 
had branded China as an aggressor to cut off trade with her, the impact of an 
embargo upon Communist China's economy and war effort would have proved 
considerable. Mao was, no doubt, agreeably surprised to see that he was free 
to make strategic moves in Korea without being forced entirely to rely upon his 
own meager resources and those of his Soviet ally, who was ill-prepared to 
increase aid shipments. Central to the Chinese communist leader's concept of 
protracted war is the notion of altering the relative power distribution between 

East been restricted in the use of his forces, and had an effective United Nations (naval) 
blockade of Red China been established as soon as the Chinese entered the war." "The 
Korean War and Related Matters," op. cit., pp. 22-23. For an account of the effective 
naval blockade against North Korea, see M. W. Cagle and F. A. Manson, The Sea War 
in Korea (Annapolis, 1957), pp. 299-300. 

11 "Korean Stalemate/' The Economist, February 10, 1951, p. 298. 

12 According to Admiral Sherman, "practically all material from Russia to China must 
be transported via the Trans-Siberian Railway, which is known to be already overtaxed 
. . . inadequate and vulnerable. . . . Traffic along that railroad is particularly subject 
to easy disruption." Hearings, cit. supra. f p. 1513. 
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oneself and the enemy, strengthening the former and weakening the latter by 
every available means. 13 



OPERATIONS BEYOND THE YALU 

There were two principal suggestions for extending operations beyond the 
Yalu River, The first was to reconnoiter Manchuria and the Chinese coastal 
areas. As early as July 1950, the Air Force had contemplated flying high- 
level photo missions over Dairen, Port Arthur, Vladivostok and the Kuriles. 
When President Truman heard about these proposed flights over Soviet-con 
trolled territory, he instructed Secretary of the Air Force Finletter not to 
allow his Far East commanders "to engage in activities that might give the 
Soviet Union a pretext to come into open conflict with us." 14 This decision to 
refrain from sweeping reconnaissance over Soviet areas on the Pacific coast 
may have been justified at the time, although such restraint precluded our 
gaining the very intelligence needed to corroborate the Central Intelligence 
Agency estimate that the U.S.S.R. did not intend to intervene on a large scale 
in the Far East. Certainly, official policy on reconnaissance should have under 
gone review when it became apparent that General MacArthur's post-Inchon 
offensive would take U.K. forces into North Korea or, at the very latest, when 
the State Department learned through Indian and British diplomatic channels 
that the Chinese communists had made a definite threat to intervene. Had 
reconnaissance been conducted, the request for authority to bomb the Yalu 
bridges could have been made in time to hinder the Communist Chinese build 
up of massive ground armies in the Korean peninsula. The continued failure 
to reconnoiter the area above the Yalu even after MacArthur reiterated the 
need for such operations in the spring of 1951 was indefensible. 

The second suggestion for going beyond the Yalu related to actual offensive 
operations in Manchuria, including "hot pursuit" of communist fighter planes 
and the bombing of enemy supply routes and industrial centers. It should be 
made clear that at no time were ground force operations by American forces 
north of the Yalu contemplated. Air components alone could have executed 
whatever additional measures the Chinese intervention made imperative. 

The limitations which the United States placed upon itself with respect to 
the use of air power along the Yalu not only prevented the carrying of the war 
into Manchuria but, furthermore, prevented the U.N. forces from holding 
their line of farthest advance because it deprived them of maximum effective 

13 0>z the Protracted War in Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, II (London, 1954), 
189. 

14 Harry S. Truman, op. cit., p. 346. For the validity of this assumption that the 
Soviets needed or wanted a "pretext" to become directly embroiled in the war see 
below, pp. 51-53. 
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air support. Air Marshal Sir John Slessor wrote as long ago as 1936: "The 
airplane is not a battlefield weapon the air striking force is not as a rule 
best employed in the actual zone in which the armies are in contact." 15 Later, 
Slessor applied this maxim to the military situation which obtained in Korea: 

One of the strongest reasons for my dislike at the time of our advance to the 
Yalu in 1950 was that to do so would deprive the United Nations armies of the 
massive support of air power, unless we were prepared to spread the war into Man 
churia, which for political reasons we were not prepared to do (whether or not 
those political reasons were good is irrelevant to this military point}. And I am on 
record as being sure, when our armies were subsequently in retreat toward the 
thirty-eighth parallel, that as soon as they had come back far enough to restore to 
us the depth in the enemy's rear to enable the air to act freely again, the effect 
would be to retard and finally to arrest the communist advance. 16 

The communists held a unique advantage in being able to use Manchuria 
as a privileged sanctuary into which their MIG's could retreat after attacking 
American forces in Korea. On November 13, 1950, the State Department 
wired instructions to its embassies in six nations to inform the allied govern 
ments 

that it may become necessary at an early date to permit U. N. aircraft to defend 
themselves in the air space over the Yalu River to the extent of permitting hot 
pursuit of attacking enemy aircraft up to 2 or 3 minutes' flying time into Man 
churia air space. 

It is contemplated that U. N. aircraft would limit themselves to repelling enemy 
aircraft engaged in offensive missions to Korea. 

We believe this would be a minimum reaction to extreme provocation, would 
not in itself affect adversely the attitude of the enemy toward Korean operations, 
would serve as a warning, and would add greatly to the morale of U. N. 
pilots. . . , 17 

The instructions made it clear that the United States was not seeking the 
concurrence of the governments concerned. Nonetheless, in the face of the 
"strongly negative responses" received from those governments, the State and 
Defense Departments decided that the plans for "hot pursuit" ought to be 
abandoned. 18 On this issue, too, coalition diplomacy came into conflict with 
tactical operations which were considered necessary or desirable from a mili 
tary point of view. 

After the United States' allies reacted unfavorably to the "hot pursuit" pro 
posals, it was practically a foregone conclusion that General MacArthur's 
recommendations for more ambitious operations beyond the Yalu, i.e., bomb- 

15 J. C. Slessor, Air Power and Armies (New York, 1936), p. 213, quoted by the 
same author in Strategy for the West (New York, 1954), pp. 127-128. 

16 J. C. Slessor, Strategy for the West, p. 128. 

17 Hearings, Part III, p. 1928. 
1B Ibid., p. 1723. 
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ing Manchuria, would be received with even less enthusiasm in the NATO cap 
itals. General MacArthur frequently stressed the fact that his objective was 
not to extend the scope of ground operations into China itself, but rather to 
force China to remove herself from the Korean War by the continued applica 
tion of added pressure on the Chinese supply lines in Manchuria. 19 Neverthe 
less, Canada's Lester Pearson publicly expressed doubts that his government 
could participate in any program in Asia involving commitments on the main 
land of China, and the British House of Commons carried on a long discus 
sion about war on the Chinese mainland if MacArthur's policies were adopted. 
Secretary of State Acheson testified to the Senate that he deemed it "highly 
probable 5 ' that the Sino-Soviet agreement of 1950 included a Soviet promise to 
assist China if the Manchurian Railway were subjected to a bombing attack by 
a foreign power. 20 Secretary Acheson did admit, however, that his views on 
the risk of direct Russian intervention were based on an analysis of Russian 
self-interest and treaty obligations, not on specific information from intelli 
gence and diplomatic sources concerning Soviet intentions. 21 

THE USE OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 

There is no question that of all the proposals advanced for regaining the 
initiative the suggestion to introduce atomic weapons in Korea was the one 
fraught with the most serious implications. Despite the fact that by the end of 
November 1950 approximately 400,000 Chinese had poured into Korea, 22 
there were some credible reasons why atomic weapons should not have been 
used at that time. The American atomic stockpile was then earmarked pri 
marily for use by the Strategic Air Command. The diversion of atomic weap 
ons to Korea might have retarded the build-up of the West's far-flung system 
of atomic air bases, on which Western deterrent power hinged. Moreover, the 
technology of tactical atomic weapons and delivery systems had not been de 
veloped beyond its earliest stages when the fighting in Korea was at its peak; 
experiments with low-yield atomic weapons for use against troop concentra 
tions in the immediate battle-zone had scarcely begun. Consequently, Ameri 
cans and their allies, with the disturbing image of atomic bombs dropped by 
strategic aircraft on Hiroshima and Nagasaki still vivid in their minds, were 
unable or unwilling to distinguish between the tactical use of nuclear weapons 
against enemy armies in the field and their strategic use against urban popula 
tions deep in enemy territory. 23 

19 Ibid., Part I, p. 259. 
2Q Ibid., Part III, pp. 1877-1878. 

21 Ibid., Part I, p. 1859. 

22 United States Policy in the Korean Conflict, cit. supra., pp. 22-23. 

23 Cf. Raymond Aron, "Europe and Air Power," The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, CCIC (May 1955), 95, 
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The West, therefore, cavilled at any suggestion that atomic weapons should 
or could be used in Korea. In particular the European allies of the United 
States, more vulnerable to atomic attack than the American Continent, took a 
less sanguine view of the atomic risks than some American policy-makers, On 
November 30, 1950, President Tniman, perhaps in an effort to bring United 
States nuclear capability into close support of American diplomacy, hinted 
at a press conference that the introduction of atomic weapons into the Korean 
conflict was being discussed. "Naturally, there has been consideration of this 
subject since the outbreak of the hostilities in Korea, just as there is considera 
tion of the use of all weapons whenever our forces are in combat. Considera 
tion of the use of any weapon is always implicit in the very' possession of that 
weapon."* 24 If this guarded reference was intended to frighten the Chinese 
communists, the effort backfired. Before the news could have any impact on 
the strategic thinking of the Chinese communist leadership, the British Labour 
Government reacted to this veiled threat with open concern, and Prime Minis 
ter Clement Attlee hurried to Washington in order to obtain Mr. Truman's 
assurance that the Korean War would remain "conventional." Domestic critics 
voiced misgivings to the effect that, since the atom bomb had become a popular 
symbol of cataclysmic destruction, its use under any circumstances would set 
oS an uncontrollable chain of events which would propel the world into an un 
wanted total war. Others argued that, even if global war would not be touched 
off by atomic warfare in Korea, the peoples of Asia would be even more deeply 
offended by a new exhibition of "American contempt for Asian lives" than 
they had been five years earlier at the time of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

In retrospect, the American decision to forego the actual use of atomic 
weapons in Korea was the most defensible of all the negative decisions made 
hi Washington. The "atomic question," in a sense, was a false one, for prob 
ably it would never have been raised had other conventional alternatives, 
which were available for dealing with Communist China's aggression, been 
adopted with vigor and determination.- 5 It was one thing, however, to decide 
that the United States would not bring to bear its most powerful military 

24 Harry S. Truman, op. tit., pp. 395-396. 

25 The feasibility of the most important of these alternatives was lucidly expressed by 
Senator Ralph Flanders during the Senate hearings in June 1951: ". . . General Mac- 
Arthur's proposals on bombing Manchuria can be interpreted and executed in a way 
which involves a minimum risk of starting World War III. . . . All that would seem to 
be required would be that we have in Manchuria the same freedom of maneuver in the 
air, and perhaps in the air alone, not on land, to make our protection of the whole of 
Korea possible. . . . 

"It seems to me to be foolish to talk about invading the mainland of China when the 
military objectives can be stated in so much more limited terms . . . (or) to assume 
that such a limited undertaking would start World War III. . . . 

"It strikes me we are in a rather silly position, and that more resource and enterprise 
would diminish the serious risk of a war of attrition to which we are presently subjected 
without materially increasing the risk. . . ." Hearings, Part III, pp. 1945-46. 
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weapon upon a given conflict situation; it was quite another thing to forfeit the 
psychological and political value inherent in the possession of the atomic bomb 
by communicating such a decision baldly to the enemy. The disclosure of our 
intentions may well have served to reassure our allies or to placate an ill- 
informed public incited by irresponsible party politicians and segments of the 
press. But however much the Western public may have wished to ignore the 
fact, the Korean War was fought in the atomic age, and one of the contestants 
in this war was an atomic power. Hence atomic weapons had a role to play in 
the strategy of the war, even if they were never actually employed. 

Today, when nuclear weapons constitute such an important component of 
the Western defense establishment, it is essential that we read correctly the 
lessons of the Korean War with regard to the American decision not to use the 
atomic bomb. For some Americans, who for the first time had occasion to pass 
prior judgment upon the potential use of atomic weapons, the problem was a 
moral one. For others the problem was political, since they conceived of it in 
terms of Asian sentiments or NATO solidarity. These objections were, at least 
in the context of the Korean War, more logical than those which sprang from 
a fear that the use of atomic weapons was certain to touch off World War III. 
There are weighty reasons for concluding that the Soviet Union was willing 
to be drawn, in 1950-51, into a general war with the West neither in Korea 
nor, as some people feared, in Europe. In either case, the question confront 
ing the Russians was identical: Were they ready for general war? It is clear 
now that the time was not at all appropriate for the Kremlin to risk large- 
scale conflict with the West had the latter applied additional pressure upon 
Communist China. Stalin was in no position to enter the Korean War openly. 
His Far East air force was not strong enough to stand a contest of attrition 
and replacement production with the United States. The Soviet Union, more 
over, would have encountered serious logistic difficulties in attempting to es 
tablish and supply operational bases in North Korea, some 4,000 miles from 
the locus of Russian industrial power. Had the United States increased mili 
tary pressure in Korea, one wonders how long the communist bloc would have 
attempted to match the West in a war in which technical equipment and ma 
terial resources (rather than manpower, which was far more expendable for 
the communists) were being devoured at a steadily increasing rate. The 
Soviets, had they attempted to intervene massively against the United States in 
the Far East or launched an attack against Western Europe, could not have 
avoided the type of war which has long been the nightmare both of the Tsarist 
and bolshevik strategists: a two-front all-out war against a powerful enemy. 
During World War II, the Kremlin had been at pains to avoid a showdown 
with the Japanese while holding off the Germans in the West. By contrast, the 
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United States, between 1942 and 1945, was strong enough to take on two 
powerful enemies on opposite sides of the globe. 

Most important of all, Russian atomic stockpiles and strategic delivery capa 
bilities were distinctly inferior to those at the disposal of the U. S. Communist 
conflict doctrine prescribes the postponement of the all-out, decisive engage 
ment until overwhelming victory is assured. It is, therefore, unlikely that the 
Soviet Union would have allowed itself to be drawn into a war beyond its 
borders under circumstances as unfavorable as those surrounding the Korean 
War. When asked whether the bombing of Manchurian air bases would bring 
the Soviets into the conflict and thereby touch off World War III, General 
Mark Clark replied to the Senate Subcommittee investigating the War: "I do 
not think you can drag the Soviets into a world war except at a time and place 
of their own choosing. They have been doing too well in the Cold War." 26 

WAR BY TRUCE: PANMUNJOM 

Despite the limitations which the United States imposed upon itself, it was 
the consensus of Western observers at the scene that the U.N. forces were on 
the verge of breaking through the communists' lines in June 1951. At this 
point, the communists feared that the United States was about to mount a 
tactical offensive in Korea, supported by the extension of air operations into 
Manchuria. They switched to a strategy of protracted truce negotiations to 
prevent being driven out of Korea and to demoralize the West by weakening 
its will to take up the fight again later. This was the second crucial juncture of 
the war. Just as the circumspect use of ^'volunteers" had enabled Mao's forces 
to enter the war with a minimum risk of provoking a commensurate action 
by the United States against China, the changeover to truce talks in June 1951 
eliminated, for all practical purposes, any further danger that Mao's forces 
might suffer a serious military reversal. Thus the negotiations provided a per 
fect alibi for a Chinese withdrawal from the shooting war with their major 
units intact and well-trained and with the prestige of having fought the United 

- 6 "The Korean War and Related Matters," op. cit., p. 6. Yuri A. Rastvorov, former 
Lieutenant Colonel of the MVD, wrote that as time went on "it became apparent that 
the whole Korean adventure had been one of Stalin's worst blunders. Soviet army leaders 
realized that China was not prepared for a long war with a major power and could not 
be so prepared on short notice. Indeed, some of us wondered why the U. S. did not push 
the Korean war to a victorious conclusion. Had it done so, I believe that Stalin would 
have relinquished the entire peninsula without further Soviet intervention. . . . At the 
end of 1950 Soviet atomic strength was as much bluff as reality. Moscow's ambiguous 
announcements about atomic explosions we discounted as mainly propaganda. For us in 
Japan, news of the U. S. atomic activities had highest priority. Moscow got some tips 
that A bombs from the U. S. were being shipped to Korea and many Soviet leaders 
feared that they might suddenly be used." "Red Fraud and Intrigue in Far East," Life, 
Dec. 6, 1954, p. 176 (editors' italics). 
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States to a stalemate. The first American strategic mistake had been the fail 
ure to act swiftly in November 1950 to counter the stealthy Chinese entrance 
into the war; the second major blunder by the United States was the virtual 
decision to accept the communist demand for a cessation of hostilities prior 
to the opening of truce negotiations. 

Had the U. S. followed the World War I example of continuing the offen 
sive until the armistice was actually signed, the Korean War might well have 
ended by mid-summer of 1951 on much more favorable terms for the Free 
World and for Korea. Instead, the United States gave the communists an 
invaluable breathing spell. . . . 

KOREAN BALANCE SHEET 

In the light of the contemporary debate over U. S. military strategy, it is 
important to review the after-effects of the Korean War. The Chinese commu 
nists used the war as a training school in which the most up-to-date technical 
weapons were available. Thus Korea helped them transform their ill-equipped 
revolutionary forces into a modern army. 27 Meanwhile, the "'Resist America- 
Aid Korea" campaign conducted by Peking helped considerably to consolidate 
the new regime at home and to stiffen the political loyalty of the Chinese 
people.- 8 China won and the United States lost considerable prestige in Asia, 
for this was the first time in history that an Oriental nation held the technically 
superior West at bay. The Korean War, moreover, gave tremendous impetus 
to the international communist campaigns for propagating pacifism, especially 
through such devices as the Stockholm Peace Appeal, 29 and strengthening 
neutralism throughout the Arab-Asian world. Neutralist India, originally a 
supporter of the U.N, decision to counter North Korean aggression, began to 
sound a strident note of hostility against the United States as soon as Commu 
nist China became a contestant; the defense of a small republic then became, 
in Indian eyes, a case of American intervention in Asian affairs. When, in mid- 
195 1, the Soviet Union espoused the role of peacemaker, the Asians seemed 

27 Several thousand fighter pilots, both Chinese and Russian, had an opportunity to be 
tested under combat conditions. At the end of the war, China had an air force rated the 
world's third largest, primarily on the strength of 1,500 MIG's which were made avail 
ably by the Soviet Union. Cf. Charles J. V. Murphy, "Defense and Strategy," special 
reprint from Fortune, Headquarters, Air Force ROTC, Air University, Maxwell Air 
Base, December 1954, pp. 21-23. 

28 Richard L. Walker, China Under Communism: The First Five Years (New Haven 
1955), p. 92. 

29 "No operative contradiction exists between pacifist propaganda and the launching 
of aggressive war. In Soviet thinking, pacifist propaganda cannot hit home unless the 
targets of that propaganda are actively engaged in fighting and unless, by their physical 
sufferings and psychological experiences, they are convinced of the absolute necessity of 
peace." Stefan T. Possony, A Century of Conflict (Chicago, 1953), p. 356. 
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to forget entirely that the war had been instigated by a puppet government 
armed by the Soviets. By manifesting a willingness to settle for a draw in 
Korea, the West virtually admitted that Communist China's right to intervene 
hi the peninsula was equal to that of the United Nations. 

The United States, by waging the kind of war it did in Korea from Novem 
ber 1950 on, allowed the strategic initiative to pass into the hands of an enemy 
leader who had frequently stressed in his military writings that an army, once 
it can be forced into a passive position or deprived of its freedom of action, is 
on the road to defeat. Mao Tse-tung fully realized that the side which enjoys 
superiority at the outset of the conflict need not retain the initiative throughout 
the campaign: 

In the course of a struggle, a correct or incorrect command may transform 
inferiority into superiority or passivity into initiative, and vice versa. . . . The 
inferior and passive side can wrestle the initiative and victory from the side possess 
ing superiority and the initiative by securing the necessary conditions through 
active endeavour in accordance with actual circumstances. 30 

One of the most suitable means of achieving superiority and seizing the 
initiative from the enemy, Mao wrote, is to create illusions in the mind of the 
enemy, including the illusion that he is up against overwhelming strength. Mao 
applied his superior understanding of strategic principles in Korea to compen 
sate for the overwhelming superiority of American technological power. 
Throughout 575 truce meetings, the communist leaders stalled for time. The 
Chinese communists built up their military power and international support, 
while the United States suffered all the "internal and external contradictions" 
which Mao had forecast for all his enemies : mounting casualty lists, consump 
tion of war material, decline of troop morale, discontented public opinion at 
home and the gradual alienation of world opinion. 31 

The United States imposed upon itself a number of severe limitations in 
conducting the Korean War. The motivation for these restraints was largely 
a political one. American policy-makers hoped that, with a war policy of for 
bearance unprecedented in modern history, the United States would earn the 
respect both of its new Atlantic allies and the uncommitted peoples. This hope, 
unfortunately, proved to be an illusory one. The United States built up very 
little credit either in Europe or in Asia: Americans, in fact, found themselves 
in the incredible position of having to defend themselves against charges of 
waging "germ warfare," forestalling the "natural integration" of Formosa with 
the Chinese Mainland, and preventing the restoration of peace in the Far East 
by keeping Red China out of the United Nations. While Europeans placed 
little credence in communist propaganda, most were inclined to blame the 

30 Mao Tse-tung, On the Protracted War, op. cit., II 215. 

31 Ibid., p. 189. 
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United States for placing too much emphasis on the conflict in Korea. Finally, 
few people in Europe and Asia believed that the United States deserved any 
praise for limiting the war for American political leaders, in their efforts to 
justify the Korean policy, argued frequently that any extension of the war 
would lead to general war and risk of communist retaliation against the United 
States. American motives, consequently, were taken to be more selfish than 

altruistic. 

The decision to meet communist aggression in Korea in June 1950 was both 
courageous and wise. But the United States failed to foresee the future impli 
cations of the outcome of the Korean War that popular political support for 
all subsequent responses to communist peripheral attacks would to a large 
extent hinge upon the success of the first direct encounter between American 
and communist forces. 

There can be little question but that Secretary of State Acheson was con 
fronted by serious political problems during the course of the Korean War. 
The United States had scarcely begun to construct a defense of Europe through 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization when the Korean War broke out. The 
Europeans, especially the British, were inclined to dissociate the crisis in the 
Far East from their security interests and feared that an American emphasis 
of Asia might slow down the development of the Atlantic Alliance. The United 
States, on the other hand, had historically been oriented more towards Asia 
than Europe, and emerged from World War II as the dominant power in the 
Pacific. Whereas Great Britain was in the process of reducing her political 
commitments in Asia, the United States, which had borne the greatest burden 
among the Western powers in fighting the Axis on both fronts, realized its 
growing strategic responsibilities in both theaters. This divergence of basic 
interests in the Western Alliance was aggravated by Mao's entry into the war. 

There is no doubt, however, that the success of Communist China was in 
large measure due to Mao's strategy of delay and attrition. Had the United 
Nations been able to conclude the war with MacArthur's Inchon offensive, 
America would have been spared many a diplomatic dilemma. Mao, by enter 
ing the Korean War, shored up the faltering regime of North Korea and denied 
the U. N. a decision with finality. Then, by switching in June 1951 to "attri- 
tional" truce talks which lasted for two years, the communists were able to 
camouflage their flagging capabilities and resources and, at the same time, to 
wear down the American will to resume the kind of energetic initiative needed 
to bring the war to a successful conclusion. 

The American people were increasingly dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
Korean War, which they found both frustrating and pointless. After the expe 
rience, in the twentieth century, of two world wars, both of which had ended 
in climactic, overwhelming victories, it was difficult for Americans to readjust 
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their thinking to the notion of a war which, for two years, had to be fought 
out along the "line of scrimmage." What Americans objected to was not the 
fact that the war was kept limited, or waged at a level lower than that of a 
general war, but rather the fact that its limitations whittled down the real 
superiority of the United States. Since American policy-makers had posed a 
false dilemma either a protracted stalemate or all-out war popular opinion 
within the United States tended to conclude that American conventional forces 
had been misused in Korea. Perhaps the most serious effect of this was to 
inhibit the freedom of action of U, S. policy-makers when confronted by sub 
sequent crises in so-called peripheral areas. 

The communists, doubtless realizing to what an extent the Korean War had 
served as a conditioner of the American mind, were able to parlay their psy 
chological gains in Korea into a swift victory in Indochina. A successful prose 
cution of the war in Korea by the United States might have either convinced 
the Chinese communists that a new adventure in Indochina should not be 
risked or, failing this, prepared the American people for intervention in 
Indochina. 

In recent years, far too much criticism has been hurled at the Dulles policy 
of "massive retaliation" on the grounds that it did not prevent the loss of 
North Vietnam. 32 Such criticism, unfortunately, does not go to the root of the 
problem. Most of the critics of the declaratory policy of "massive retaliation" 
imply that statements of this sort are relatively worthless in meeting the inter 
mediate range of communist military threats and that, first and foremost, the 
United States needs to increase its tactical force levels to fight limited wars in 
any part of the globe. Yet the experience of Korea shows clearly that the pos 
session of forces "in being" does not of itself assure an effective defense against 
communist aggression. . . . 

In the current quest for a sound military policy, the need for many different 
types of weapons is recognized as a matter of course. But, as Korea amply 
attested, hardware without courage and firmness of purpose is of little value. 
Mao Tse-tung, who now must be ranked with the great classical strategists, 
long ago warned against the fallacy of the mechanistic assumption that "weap 
ons mean everything." He wrote that the view of the communists differs from 
that of the capitalist: "We see not only weapons, but also the power of man. 
Weapons are an important factor in war but not the decisive one; it is man and 
not material that counts." 33 

32 Secretary Dulles made his statement concerning the possibility of retaliating "at 
times and places of our own choosing" on January 11, 1954. The communist assault on 
Dienbienphu was launched on March 13, 1954. 

33 Mao Tse-tung, On the Protracted War (Foreign Languages Press, 1954), p. 54. 
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MacArthur had condemned the Administration's Korean and Chinese policy 
in forthright and unequivocal terms. "I was operating in what I call a vacuum. 
I could hardly have been said to be in opposition to policies which I was not 
aware of even. I don't know what the policy is now." No doubt MacArthur 
overstated his case somewhat for dramatic effect, but his words illustrate the 
intensity of his frustration after Communist China's intervention. Washington 
was fighting an accordion war up and down at a "staggering" cost. "It isn't 
just dust that is settling in Korea ... it is American blood." l His own plan, 
he maintained, would be decisive, and it would quickly achieve the desired 
results victory in the field, a united Korea, and an end to hostilities. His only 
requirement was that the restrictions imposed upon him by the politicians in 
Washington should be lifted. It is to these two themes the Administration's 
indetermination and his own resolution to which MacArthur constantly re 
turned. His course was positive; Truman's negative. He stood for victory; the 
President for stalemate. The choice was clear, the alternatives simple. 

The Truman Administration, not unnaturally, saw MacArthur's strategy in 
a different light. It would, as Secretary of State Achcson emphasized, accept 
the "large risk of war with China, risk of war with the Soviet Union, and a 
demonstrable weakening of our collective-security system all this in return 
for what? In return for measures whose effectiveness in bringing the conflict 
to an early conclusion are judged doubtful by our responsible military authori- 

* Reprinted by permission of the publishers from John W. Spanier, The Truman- 
MacArthur Controversy and the Korean War. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, Copyright, 1959, by The President and Fellows of Harvard College, pp. 239-256. 

1 Military Situation in the Far East, Hearings before the Committee on Armed Serv 
ices and the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 82d Cong., 1st 
Sess. (Washington, 1951), p. 30. This document will hereafter be referred to as Senate 
Hearings. 
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ties." 2 The United States could not, therefore, allow its field commander's 
desire to achieve military victory in a local area to govern its entire global 
foreign policy, particularly since his strategic recommendations were militarily 
unfeasible and politically undesirable. 

To clarify these points, to emphasize them, and then once more to re-em 
phasize them, the Administration brought an impressive array of witnesses 
before the committee; Secretary of Defense Marshall, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Secretary of State, and ex-Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson. Altogether, 
they testified for almost a month, from May 7 to June 7 [1951]. MacArthur 
had testified for three days. 

During his days on the witness stand, MacArthur had argued that his mili 
tary program to defeat Communist China had received the endorsement of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and that the limitations imposed upon him were political. 
The Joint Chiefs quickly denied both of these notions. They made it quite 
clear that they had opposed an extension of the war on strictly military 
grounds; in other words, their professional opinion was that MacArthur's pro 
gram was militarily impracticable. Perhaps the most important military testi 
mony in this respect came from the Air Force Chief of Staff. His testimony 
has suffered from gross neglect, partly no doubt, because it came near the end 
of the hearings when .public interest was rapidly waning. Nevertheless, what 
General Hoyt Vandenberg had to say remains significant because he dismissed 
once and for all the notion that the Joint Chiefs had allowed their views to be 
colored by considerations not strictly professional. 

In declaring his opposition to the bombing of Manchuria, General Vanden 
berg prefaced his remarks with the comment that the role of air power was not 
well understood in the United States. Strategic air power, he said, should be 
employed only for the destruction of the enemy's industrial centers. He did not 
doubt that the air force could lay waste the cities of Communist China and 
Manchuria, but the result might not be conclusive] In war, there could first of 
all be no guarantee, no certainty. More important, Communist China's arsenals 
lay in the Soviet Union; despite large-scale bombing of Manchuria and conti 
nental China, therefore, the Russians would still be in a position to supply the 
weapons of war from across the Manchuria border. 3 

Destruction of Red Chinese and Manchurian cities would, in addition, 
require "full" application of the Strategic Air Command's power. Anything 
less would be unable to achieve the task, since the rate of attrition would be 
too high. The air force would lose planes and crews more quickly than they 
could be replaced. The resulting loss would deprive the air arm of its capacity 

2 Ibid. , pp. 325, 351, 354. 

3 Ibid., pp. 1378, 1402, 744, 887, 943, 
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for "massive retaliation" against the Soviet Union. ". . . The United States 
Air Force, if used as a whole, can lay waste Manchuria and [the] principal 
cities of China, but ... the attrition that would inevitably be brought about 
upon us would leave us, in my opinion, as a Nation, naked for several years to 
come . . ." The bombing of Manchuria would require twice the number of 
bombers then available to the Strategic Air Command. Under present circum 
stances, therefore, the air force could not afford to "peck at the periphery." 
SAC must be kept ready for its principal role to deter the Soviet Union from 
attack and to preserve the global balance of power; or, if it did not succeed in 
this task, to destroy the heart of international Communism's power, the Soviet 
Union's industrial complex. "While we can lay the industrial potential of 
Russia today [to] waste, in my opinion, or we can lay the Manchurian country 
side [to] waste, as well as the principal cities of China, we cannot do both, 
again because we have a shoestring Air Force [87 wings]. We are trying to 
operate a $20 million business with about $20,000." 4 

It was, therefore, better to concentrate on the 200 miles of supply line in 
North Korea "we can exercise very concentrated attacks on that supply line. 
If you extend the length another hundred miles back into Manchuria, you can 
get certain other bases, but with the same air power you would thin out your 
present attacks against the 200 miles of supply line that is Korea." 5 

Not only could the country not afford to attack Manchuria because the rate 
of attrition which the air force would suffer would undermine its deterrent 
capacity, but ''going it alone" would seriously affect its over-all strength in 
another way. If we "went it alone" in Asia, we probably would have to "go it 
alone" hi Europe. This would deprive the United States of its bases in both 
Europe and North Africa. The advantages of keeping these bases were obvi 
ous: bombers stationed near to the Soviet Union would have to load less gaso 
line and would be able to carry more bombs than planes flying in from farther 
away. Bombers striking from the continental United States would have to be 
refueled two or three times per mission. At that rate, a plane could render 
only two to three missions per month; from Europe and North Africa, the 
same plane could carry out fifteen to twenty missions every thirty days. Van- 
denberg estimated that minus its overseas bases, the United States would 
require an air force five to six times the size it at present possessed. European 
bases, while not therefore "absolutely essential," were "highly desirable." fl 
An economic blockade too would be limited in its effectiveness in bringing 
enough pressure to bear upon Communist China to quickly end the war. The 
limitation was, according to Admiral Sherman, dictated by two factors. The 

4 Ibid., pp. 1398, 1399, 1379, 1385, 1393. 

5 Ibid., pp. 887, 744, 507. 

6 Ibid., pp. 1386, 884. 
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first consideration was the nature and stage of Communist China's economic 
development. This was still sufficiently lacking in industrialization and speciali 
zation that a blockade would not have the same immediate impact as it would 
on a more highly industrialized country. A blockade could only be an effective 
long-run weapon. . . . 7 

The second consideration limiting the effectiveness of a blockade of Com 
munist China was the thoroughness with which China could be cut off from 
the essential supplies she had to import. The long Sino-Russian border would 
make any blockade incomplete. Admiral Sherman stressed that the loss of 
imports enforced by a naval blockade would force Communist China to rely 
more upon the Soviet Union, and thereby place an increasing drain on both 
the Soviet economy and the Trans-Siberian railroad. This long railway, which 
was subject to easy disruption by bombing, sabotage, or naval raiding parties, 
was already overtaxed and could not therefore adequately replace the supplies 
stopped on the sea; moreover, it could attempt to do so only at the expense of 
supplying the Soviet Union's own forces in the Far East. 8 The other members 
of the Joint Chiefs were less optimistic than Admiral Sherman. General Brad 
ley, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs, qualified Sherman's analysis: the Trans- 
Siberian railroad could handle 17,000 tons a day in addition to its own ton 
nage-maintenance requirements. Russia had also built up supply depots and 
certain war industries to relieve the railway of some of its load during war 
time. The implication was clear: Russian forces in the Far East had a "consid 
erable military capacity": they could for a time get along with fewer supplies. 
This available tonnage could be switched to supply Communist China. 

A blockade by itself could not, therefore, speedily terminate hostilities. A 
blockade could necessarily yield only slow results since it relied for effects 
principally on starvation and attrition. Only if combined with other military 
measures, such as air bombardment, could a naval blockade yield immediate 
results; short of such supplementary means, a blockade could not seriously 
hamper China's capacity to continue its conduct of the war. The Admiral also 
emphasized that the key to an effective United Nations naval blockade would 
be the wholehearted cooperation of our allies. Any effective blockade must 
include Port Arthur and Dairen, over which the Soviet Union exercised cer 
tain military rights and privileges under the Sino-Soviet treaty. The Russians 
would "very probably" demand unimpeded access to both ports; stopping her 
ships might provoke her entry into the war. 9 "If the United Nations should 
declare a naval blockade, the Russians would probably respect it, as they did 
the United Nations blockade of Korea. If the United States should declare a 

7 Ibid., pp. 1512-13. 

8 Ibid. 

Ibid., pp. 1525, 1518, 1521, 1189. 
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blockade unilaterally, the Russians might not respect it, and it is conceivable 
that they might oppose it by force." 10 

The implication of Admiral Sherman's words is clear: a unilateral blockade 
by the United States would signify the isolation of this country from its allies. 
Since this would for all practical purposes neutralize the United States Air 
Force, Moscow might be tempted to break the blockade of Dairen and Port 
Arthur. With NATO's massive retaliation nonexistent, the Strategic Air Com 
mand could, in the event of war, operate at only 15 to 20 per cent of its effec 
tiveness. If, on the other hand, the United States imposed the blockade in 
cooperation with its Atlantic allies, any Soviet counteraction would risk the 
possibility of an immediate reaction by NATO, or more specifically, American 
strategic air power based on Western European and North African soil. 'The 
fact is that our allies have been unwilling to join in a naval blockade of China, 
and have been slow to establish a tight economic blockade." n 

Another reason for the need of a United Nations blockade was equally obvi 
ous; most of the strategic imports and ships carrying goods to Communist 
China bore the flags of non-Communist United Nations members. Sherman 
recommended that greater effort be concentrated on increasing the effective 
ness of the economic blockade. In recent weeks, he said, United States efforts 
along these lines had been successful. The British government had prohibited 
any further sales of rubber for the rest of the year, 12 and the General Assembly 
had on May 18 by a vote of forty-five to four approved a resolution calling for 
an embargo on arms, ammunition, petroleum, and other materials of war, 
although as Secretary Acheson stressed, "Many countries were already doing 
this . . . ; others were not." 

In expanding this point, Acheson emphasized that as early as 1948 the 
United States had agreed with its allies to draw up a number of lists of such 
items as arms, ammunition, implements of war and atomic energy whose 
export to the Soviet bloc would be restricted. These lists were expanded in 
1949, so that by the end of that year the participating European nations had 
embargoed shipments to the Soviet bloc of about two-thirds of the industrial 
items which American experts then regarded as being of primary strategic 
significance. In both of the following years, the number of categories of goods 
not to be exported to the Communist sphere was augmented by approximately 
50 per cent, and the total number of items restricted, or closely supervised to 
prevent excessive shipment, was increased threefold. The result was that by 
early 1951 about 90 per cent of the items the United States considered to be 
of strategic importance were already on the embargo lists. Since late 1949, 

i0 Ibid., pp. 1514, 1517, 742. 
1 Ibid., pp. 1523, 1570, 1514, 882. 
., pp. 1515-16. 
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moreover, certain specialized petroleum products, such as aviation gasoline 
and special lubricants, had also been embargoed to the Sino-Soviet bloc by 
the United States, England, and other governments. Acheson stressed that 
ever since the Chinese Communists consolidated their grip on the Chinese 
mainland, for many months before the outbreak of the Korean War, the 
British government had cooperated with the United States and the principal 
American and British oil companies in restricting shipment of petroleum prod 
ucts to those types and quantities clearly intended for civilian use. Immedi 
ately after the Communist attack in Korea, the British Admiralty had taken 
over all British oil stocks in the Far East and secured agreements by British 
companies to follow a sales policy parallel to that of American companies. 
The Hong Kong government had reinforced this policy by closely supervising 
the bunkering of vessels in Hong Kong and rationing shipments to Macao to 
prevent leakage to Communist China, by numerous seizures of illicit cargoes, 
confiscation of the ships involved, and the levying of severe fines on smugglers. 
It was possible that despite these measures small amounts of petroleum prod 
ucts may have been smuggled into the mainland, but, Acheson said, it "can be 
stated flatly, however, that ... no significant shipments of petroleum prod 
ucts of military usefulness have been exported to Communist China from or 
through any place in the free world." Thus the "facts show there already exists 
on the part of the major industrial countries of the free world an economic 
embargo with respect to materials of primary strategic significance." The eco 
nomic blockade made the naval blockade much less important. "I think it is 
clear that we cannot get nations to go further in regard to a naval blockade 
than they are willing to go on an economic blockade, since it is a more drastic 
sanction." 13 

Thus the Administration, particularly its military advisers, doubted the 
efficacy of winning the Korean War through the application of air power and 
the imposition of a naval blockade. MacArthur had always denied that his 
prescription would need few [many?] extra ground troops. General Collins, 
Army Chief of Staff, did not agree. The successful implementation of Mac- 
Arthur's strategy would require the United States to send "considerably" more 
troops to Korea. 14 General Bradley, indeed, thought that a decision could be 
effected only if American troops were actually sent into China proper. 

Chairman Conn ally ... if we have an all-out war, and the war should expand 
to include China, would it not almost inevitably follow that at some time in the 
future development of that, we would have to put ground troops on Chinese soil? 

General Bradley. To get decisive results, in my opinion you would ... if you 
go to an all-out war with China, I think you would have to do something like the 
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Japanese did. Go in and try to get a decision. I do not believe you could get any 
decision by naval and air action alone. 

Chairman Connally. Well, naval and air action as against China without ground 
troops would mean just sort of a holding proposition, would it not? 

General Bradley. Well, I think it would be a rather long-drawn-out affair in 
which you would try to knock out their centers of communication and knock out 
as much of their industry as possible, possibly try to limit on supplies and food 
without taking any positive action inside China itself. 15 

The Communist army in Korea could be decimated; but it could not be de 
feated without hitting its center of power. The air force and navy could hamper 
China's capacity to fight; but they could not destroy it. If there were no alter 
native to military victory, there could also be no substitute to military invasion 
and occupation. MacArthur had himself recognized at the time of the North 
Korean aggression that air and naval forces alone would not suffice to halt the 
Communist attack; ground troops would be needed. If this was true for a 
Soviet satellite, it was certainly true for Communist China. 

In any case, even if it were not necessary to employ American troops inside 
continental China, large reinforcements would be needed. An all-out war with 
Communist China would require "substantially" more naval, air, and ground 
power, as well as an increase in supply and service troops to support the forces 
at the front. These could not, however, be furnished without a more intensive 
program of mobilization and greater effort to produce the ammunition and 
other implements of war. 16 

Could these troops not be supplied by Nationalist China? The Joint Chiefs 
thought not. Chiang would need his troops to safeguard Formosa; and his 
soldiers were anything but first-class. General MacArthur's mission to Formosa 
had "indicated a state of readiness which didn't seem to be conducive of suc 
cessful action by those troops . . ." The Nationalist troops "had very limited 
capabilities, particularly for offensive action. As General MacArthur himself 
had pointed out, they would have to have almost complete logistical support 
from ourselves, transportation furnished . . . their leadership, equipment, 
and training were all of such a state that they would be of limited use in offen 
sive operations." 17 Any diversionary action against continental China would, 
in addition, require excessive United States naval and air support excessive, 
that is, to the returns that could be expected from such an investment. 18 Nor 
was the reason purely the military's unfavorable estimate of Chiang's troops. 
Of greater importance, although not explicitly stated during the hearings, was 
the Administration's evaluation of Chiang Kai-shek's political prospects on 

15 Ibid., p. 745. 

16 Ibid., pp. 882-883. 

"Ibid., pp. 619, 337, 673-674, 742, 886, 903. 
lbid.> pp. 1584, 1620. 
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the continent. The only circumstances under which Nationalist troops might 
reconquer vast portions of China, if not the whole mainland, would be if upon 
their landing, the Chinese Communist army rallied to Chiang Kai-shek as the 
French people and the Bourbon army had rallied to Napoleon upon his return 
to French soil from Corsica. In the Administration's opinion, it was precisely 
this confidence of the masses which Chiang lacked; its loss had accounted for 
his defeat in the first place, for his fall in four short years from "the undis 
puted leader" of the Chinese people to a "refugee" on a small island off the 
coast of China. It was extremely doubtful that a year's absence had restored 
the Chinese people's affection for their old leader. 

There was, in short, no substitute for American troops. But concentrating 
American armed power in Korea meant stripping other areas of their forces, 
lowering the deterrent to Soviet intervention in these parts of the world, and 
increasing their vulnerability to attack. In fact, the attrition of American mili 
tary strength, particularly air and ground strength, might well deprive the 
United States of its ability to counter emergencies elsewhere, and perhaps even 
weaken the United States sufficiently to attract a Soviet attack. This country 
could not therefore afford to engage "too much of our power in an area that 
is not the critical strategic prize." Yet, this is precisely what MacArthur's 
strategy would entail; nothing would probably delight the Kremlin more. It 
would, in General Bradley 's famous phrase, "involve us in the wrong war, at 
the wrong place, at the wrong time, and with the wrong enemy." 19 

Indeed, it might also involve us with the right enemy, since bombing Com 
munist China and inflicting a severe defeat upon the Soviet Union's closest 
and strongest ally would probably leave the Kremlin no alternative but to 
intervene. As Secretary Acheson said: 

We know of Soviet influence in North Korea, of Soviet assistance to the North 
Koreans and to Communist China, and we know that understandings must have 
accompanied this assistance. We also know that there is a treaty between the 
Soviets and the Chinese Communists, But even if this treaty did not exist, China is 
the Soviet Union's largest and most important satellite. Russian self-interest in the 
Far East and the necessity of maintaining prestige in the Communist sphere make 
it difficult to see how the Soviet Union could ignore a direct attack upon the 
Chinese mainland. 

To be sure, General MacArthur had argued that the Soviet Union would 
not intervene if the United States and its allies acted with determination and 
without hesitation; the Administration, however, remembered that he had said 
the same thing just before Communist China had entered the battle. (It might 
have added that; MacArthur's foresight had proven itself equally fallible on 
other occasions. In 1939, he had declared Japan would not attack the Philip 
pines; proponents of such a view, he had said, failed to understand "the logic 

Ibid.> pp. 731-732, 1219. 
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of the Japanese mind." If Japan did covet the islands, however, his Filipino 
forces would prove themselves more than a match for the invading army. In 
early 1941, he had doubted that the Japanese would commit suicide by attack 
ing as mighty a naval power as the United States, but if Japan should launch 
such an attack, American, British, and Dutch forces could handle her with 
half the forces they then had in the Far East!) Admittedly, the Administra 
tion had shared MacArthur's mistaken estimate of Peking's intentions before 
November 24; but it was unwilling to take a second chance. "I cannot accept 
the assumption," said Secretary Acheson, "that the Soviet Union will go its 
way regardless of what we do. I do not think that Russian policy is formed 
that way any more than our own policy is formed that way. This view is cer 
tainly not well enough grounded to justify a gamble with the essential security 
of our Nation." 

There were a number of courses the Russians could follow. Acheson be 
lieved that "They could turn over to the Chinese large numbers of planes with 
Volunteer' crews for retaliatory action in Korea and outside. They might par 
ticipate with the Soviet Air Force and the submarine fleet." Or, the "Kremlin 
could elect to parallel the action, taken by Peiping and intervene with a half 
million or more ground-force 'volunteers'; or it could go the whole way and 
launch an all-out war. Singly, or in combination, these reactions contain explo 
sive possibilities, not only for the Far East, but for the rest of the world as 
well." 20 

Hostilities with the Soviet Union at the present time had, however, to be 
avoided. Not only was a war unnecessary because Soviet imperialism had been 
contained and denied the fruits of its aggression; it was also undesirable be 
cause the United States might have to fight such a war alone. Our allies, as 
Secretary Acheson said, 

are understandably reluctant to be drawn into a general war in the Far East one 
which holds the possibilities of becoming a world war particularly if it developed 
out of an American impatience with the progress of the effort to repel aggression, 
an effort which in their belief offers an honorable and far less catastrophic solution. 

If we followed the course proposed, we would be increasing our risks and com 
mitments at the same time that we diminished our strength by reducing the strength 
ana determination of our coalition. 

We cannot expect that our collective-security system will long survive if we take 
steps which unnecessarily and dangerously expose the people who are in the system 
with us. They would understandably hesitate to be tied to a partner who leads them 
to a highly dangerous short cut across a difficult crevasse. 

In relation to the total world threat, our safety requires that we strengthen, not 
weaken, the bonds of our collective-security system. 

The power of our coalition to deter an attack depends in part upon the will and 
the mutual confidence of our partners. If we, by the measures proposed, were to 

* Q Ibid. t pp. 1719, 741, 751. 
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weaken that effort, particularly in the North Atlantic area, we would be jeopardiz 
ing the security of an area which is vital to our own national security. 21 

Allied fears of a large-scale war in the Far East and a corresponding shift 
of American power from Europe to the opposite side of the world or World 
War III, which would probably see the Russians occupying their countries 
were not the only reason for Washington's reluctance to test MacArthur's 
opinions about Soviet intentions. Even if the United States were willing to 
"go it alone" and alienate its allies, it had to resist this temptation for one 
simple reason the United States was unready to fight a global war. 

Senator Johnson. General, from an over-all standpoint of the disposition of our 
forces throughout the world, are we sufficiently strong to fight a successful holding 
action in the event the Soviet Union attacks at an early date? 

General Collins. Not as of the moment; no, sir. That applies particularly to 
Europe. I think that we have sufficient forces out in the Far East to hold there. 
I think that we have sufficient forces in Alaska to hold there. I do not think we 
have sufficient forces in Europe. 

General Bradley was even more emphatic: "I would not be a proponent of a 
policy which would ignore the military facts and rush us headlong into a show 
down before we are ready." *~ 

Even in Asia, the Russians possessed the capacity to intervene and put up 
a good fight; contrary to General MacArthur's opinion, Administration wit 
nesses considered Soviet power in the Far East "a very serious matter." They 
had "many thousands of planes in the other areas of Vladivostok, Dairen-Port 
Arthur, in Harbin, Manchuria, and troop concentrations at Sakhalin near to 
Japan." The Russians had over the past few years also been building up their 
Far Eastern industries, and they had "undoubtedly" been accumulating suffi 
cient supplies to sustain their divisions "for a considerable length of time," 2S 

Refusal to accept MacArthur's military program did not, therefore, in the 
opinion of the chairman of the Joint Chiefs, constitute "appeasement." 

There are those who deplore the present military situation in Korea and urge us 
to engage Red China in a larger war to solve this problem. Taking on Red China 
is not a decisive move, does not guarantee the end of the war in Korea, and may 
not bring China to her knees. We have only to look back to the five long years 
when the Japanese, one of the greatest military powers of that time, moved into 
China and had almost full control of a large part of China, and yet were never able 
to conclude that war successfully. I would say from past history one would only 
jump from a smaller conflict to a larger deadlock at greater expense. My own 
feeling is to avoid such an engagement if possible because victory in Korea would 
not be assured and victory over Red China would be many years away . . . 
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' Some critics of our strategy say if we do not immediately bomb troop concen 
tration points and airfields in Manchuria, it is "appeasement." If we do not imme 
diately set up a blockade of Chinese ports which to be successful would have to 
include British and Russian ports it is appeasement. These same critics would 
say that if we do not provide the logistical support and air and naval assistance to 
launch Chinese Nationalist troops into China it is "appeasemen^." 

These critics ignore the vital questions: 

Will these actions, if taken, actually assure victory in Korea? 

Do these actions mean prolongation of the war by bringing Russia into the fight? 

Will these actions strip us of our allies in Korea and in other parts of the world? 

From a military viewpoint, appeasement occurs when you give up something, 
which is rightfully free, to an aggressor without putting up a struggle, or making 
him pay a price. Forsaking Korea withdrawing from the fight unless we are forced 
out would be an appeasement to aggression. Refusing to enlarge the quarrel to 
the point where our global capabilities are diminished, is certainly not appeasement 
but is a militarily sound course of action under the present circumstances. 24 

Did the rejection of MacArthur's program mean that the Administration 
would continue to "go on as before"? Would it continue to sacrifice American 
lives, as MacArthur had charged, "without justified purpose"? The answer to 
the first question was "yes," to the second "no." American lives in Korea had 
not been sacrificed in vain. 

The operation in Korea has been a success. Both the North Koreans and the 
Chinese Communists declared it to be their purpose to drive the United Nations 
forces out of Korea and impose Communist rule throughout the entire peninsula. 
They have been prevented from accomplishing their objective. 

It has been charged that the American and allied forces in Korea are engaged 
in a pointless and inconclusive struggle. 

Nothing could be further from the fact. They have been magnificent. Their gal 
lant, determined, and successful fight has checked the Communist advance and 
turned it into a retreat. They have administered terrible defeats to the Communist 
forces. In so doing, they have scored a powerful victory. 

Their victory has dealt Communist imperialist aims in Asia a severe setback. 

The alluring prospect for the Communist conspiracy in June 1950 the prospect 
of a quick and easy success which would not only win Korea for the Kremlin but 
shake the free nations of Asia and paralyze the defense of Europe all this has 
evaporated. 

But the achievements gained by the United States and her friends were not 
simply negative: 

Instead of weakening the rest of the world, they have solidified it. They have 
given a more powerfuHmpetus to the military preparations of this country and its 
associates in and out of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 

We have doubled the number of our men under arms, and the production of 
material has been boosted to a point where it can begin to have a profound effect 
on the maintenance of the peace. 

24 Ibid., p. 733. 
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The idea of collective security has been put to the test, and has been sustained. 
The nations who believe in collective security have shown that they can stick 
together and fight together. 

New urgency has been given the negotiation of a peace with Japan, and of initial 
security arrangements to build strength in the Pacific area. 

These are some of the results of the attack on Korea, unexpected by and I am 
sure most unwelcome to the Kremlin. 2 ^ 

Korea had thus been a success. But how could fighting now be ended? 
Could this really be achieved without carrying the war into China as General 
MacArthur had recommended? Could the hostilities actually be concluded 
without risking the dire consequences pointed out by the government's wit 
nesses? Their testimony seemed to suggest that the United States would con 
tinue to fight indefinitely, that is until Communist China finally tired of the 
war; this impression, needless to say, was not welcome to the American public, 
and must be attributed largely to the Administration's inability to clarify the 
nature of previous cold-war clashes and their relationship to the present war 
in Korea. 

A comprehensive presentation of Administration policy would have clari 
fied that in each of the East- West conflicts which had preceded Korea, both 
sides had aimed only at limited objectives and pursued these aims by limited 
means. The Soviet rulers had in no case aimed at a knock-out blow of the 
Western powers, since this purpose could have been achieved only by means 
of total war. Each Communist challenge had been met by the Western powers, 
particularly the United States, with an equally limited response; the West, too, 
had been reluctant to resort to global hostilities. 

Each side had been unwilling to precipitate atomic warfare. The almost 
equal distribution of power between them and the very destructiveness of mod 
ern weapons had limited the objectives which they could safely seek. Both 
blocs had therefore surrendered the notion that they could impose their respec 
tive wills upon one another; neither pursued total military victory nor uncon 
ditional surrender. 

The means, in short, had limited the end, and necessity had become the 
mother of moderation. Consequently, the Administration believed: first, that 
the United States must restrain its efforts to counter expansionist Soviet moves 
to the restoration of the status quo; and second, that the Soviet government 
acted upon the assumption that if the Western nations resisted its thrusts 
successfully, it was safest to break off the engagement and accept the pre- 
crisis situation. In this context, the American government viewed the inter 
mittent American-Soviet trials of strength as a series of conflicts whose aim it 
was to determine the precise location of the boundary which divided the Com 
munist states from the free world; American containment would allow no 

25 Ibid., pp. 1716-17. 
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further Russian encroachment beyond this line, and Soviet imperialism could 
satisfy its ambitions only at the risk of all-out war. 

Berlin was an obvious case in point. The Russians had hoped to drive the 
Western allies out of the former German capital, and they had expected to 
achieve their objective by a land blockade of the city. The Western allies had 
refused to be intimidated, since they could have not withstood the political 
and psychological consequences of Berlin's fall. At the same time, the Atlantic 
allies had shared the Soviet Union's reluctance to pay the price of a full-scale 
war for a limited aim. Consequently, they had not tried to reopen the corridor 
into Berlin by sending tanks and troops to challenge the Red army; instead, 
they had limited themselves to the air lift. The Soviets had not challenged this 
effort, for they had realized that to have done so would have precipitated the 
total war which both sides hoped to avoid. The United States and the Soviet 
Union had been unwilling to take a risk of this magnitude in order to achieve 
a decisive result in Berlin. Consequently, the issue had been settled on the 
basis of the status quo. Neither side had won a victory in the traditional sense 
of the word; instead, both sides had accepted the stalemate. 

Nor had the blockade been settled quickly; it had taken fifteen months for 
the crisis to pass. Patience, firmness, and determination had been needed to 
execute this policy, since it had required the application of just enough pres 
sure to achieve its objective, but not so much pressure that it would have pre 
cipitated a world war. As Secretary Marshall explained, "We have brought to 
bear whatever has been necessary, in money and also manpower, to curb the 
aggressor; and we have sought in every possible way to avoid a third World 
War." Berlin had been an expensive operation; nevertheless, it had been a 
better alternative than a total war and the vast destruction which such a holo 
caust would have inflicted upon all sides.- 6 

Korea fell into the same category as Berlin. It was "only the latest chal 
lenge in this long, hard, continuing world-wide struggle. We are applying there 
the same policy that has been successfully applied in the attempted aggressions 
that preceded it elsewhere in the world." 27 This war, too, was being fought 
under certain ground rules. The Chinese Communists possessed a "privileged 
sanctuary" in Manchuria, but the United States possessed a similar sanctuary 
in Japan, Okinawa, and South Korea, particularly around the main port of 
Pusan. "They are not bombing our ports and supply installations," said Gen 
eral Bradley, "and they are not bombing our troops." 28 

The objective too was limited. The purpose of the fighting was to restore the 
situation that had existed before the North Korean attack on June 25, 1950. 

* e lbid. t pp. 365-366, 731. 

27 Ibid., p. 366. 

26 Ibid., pp. 751, 892. 
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When Senator Alexander Smith said that he was "a little bit confused" by the 
idea of "stopping where we began,'* Acheson replied: 

Senator, if you accomplish what you started out to do, I don't think that is 
synonymous with saying you stopped where you began. 

We started out to do two things. One is repel the armed attack and the other is 
to restore peace and security in the area. 

Now, if we do these two things, we have done what we started out to do, and I 
should think that is success. 

Thus, without admitting outrightly that the Administration had abandoned the 
goal of a militarily unified Korea, the Secretary of State informed the Com 
munists that it was willing to call a cease-fire on the 38th Parallel. The price 
for a united Korea was too high; the status quo was therefore acceptable. 29 
To be sure, Acheson had always insisted that the United States had never 
harbored any other aim, but this explanation will not withstand critical exami 
nation. That the attempt to unify Korea by force had been made, but that cir 
cumstances had necessitated acceptance of the present solution, is evident 
from General Bradley 's testimony: 

General Bradley . . . as we went farther north and the United Nations again 
came out with a resolution to establish a unified Korea, united and free Korea; 
that was the mission they gave to General MacArthur in late September. [Actually 
the United Nations resolution was approved on October 7, though Bradley is 
correct when he says that the mission was originally assigned to MacArthur by 
Washington in late September.] 

Senator Cain. And yet to carry out that mission from a military point of view or 
that objective from a political point of view, it will, before we are through, if we 
do not change that mission, be required to defeat the enemy and to repel him, not 
from South Korea but we must repel the enemy from Korea, or otherwise, sir, how 
can we make Korea a free, independent, and democratic nation? 

General Bradley. Well, I think we could have an intermediate military objec 
tive . . . 30 

In late September and early October, the Administration had argued that the 
parallel had to be crossed to safeguard South Korea's security; for if North 
Korea were not defeated, South Korea might be subjected to a further attack 
at some future date when the enemy had recovered his strength and reorgan 
ized his army. Administration witnesses did not repeat this argument after 
Communist China's intervention, even though the threat to South Korea's 
future existence remained only, of course, on a more potent scale. This time 
they explained that although a cease-fire on the 38th Parallel would only re 
affirm the position that had existed at the time of the initial challenge, it could 
be made to contain safeguards to deter another invasion. Why such an arrange- 
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ment had not been considered in October of 1950 was not said; but the impli 
cation was that it had not then been a question of accepting such a cease-fire 
or nothing. The opportunity for a militarily united Korea had been rendered 
possible by the destruction of the North Korean army. Circumstances had now 
changed. The status quo had been restored at the 38th Parallel and the Ad 
ministration was willing to call an end to the fighting on this line. 31 

There remained only one question: would the Chinese Communists, as the 
Russians before them, settle on the basis of the 38th Parallel, the line from 
which the North Korean advance had originally started? Secretary Acheson 
believed they would, although he could not predict the time when this would 
happen. But Berlin had taken fifteen months to settle; Greece eighteen months; 
Korea was then in its tenth month. Hope for an. early finish of the fighting, 
however, was good for several reasons. First, "the offensives of the enemy 
have been broken and thrown back with enormous enemy casualties. These 
defeats . . . present grave problems for the Communist authorities hi China. 
While the manpower resources of China are vast, its supply of trained men is 
limited. They cannot cover up their casualties. They cannot gloss over the draft 
of more and more men for military service." Second, the "Chinese Red leaders 
have betrayed their long-standing pledge of demobilization and the military 
demand for man power has, instead, been increased." And third, "Peiping has 
also broken its promises of social and economic improvement. In the great 
cities, dependent on imported materials, unemployment increases. The regime 
has not lightened the burdens of the people. It has made them heavier." The 
dissatisfaction caused by this increasing toll of dead and injured, as well as by 
the broken pledges, were already ''reflected in a sharp increase in repressive 
measures, and in propaganda to whip up the flagging zeal of their own people. 
In the light of all these factors," Acheson concluded, "I believe that the aggres 
sion can best be brought to an end with a minimum risk a"nd a minimum loss, 
by continuing the punishing defeat of the Chinese in Korea." The infliction of 
heavy casualties on the Chinese army, the destruction of its morale and 
"trained fabric" would, in other words, bring the Chinese Communists to 
negotiate an end to hostilities without the risk of World War III. 32 

Shortly after Acheson made this statement, the Communists made their first 
move to end the war. On June 23, 1951, the Russian delegate to the United 
Nations, Jacob Malik, intimated that the Soviet Union was ready for a cease 
fire in Korea. The Communists, therefore, having also tried unsuccessfully to 
conquer the entire Korean peninsula, had finally decided to incorporate the 
stalemate on the 38th Parallel into the almost global stalemate along the line 
determined in previous engagements. 

31 Ibid., pp. 1053-54. 

32 Ibid., pp. 1717-18. 
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The meek had inherited; they had restored the Republic of Korea to its 
prewar boundaries; they had managed to avoid an enlarged war and its at 
tendant dangers in the Far East; they had preserved the unity of the Atlantic 
community and through the rearmament program increased their power several 
times; and they had husbanded their strength to balance Russian power and 
to create "unassailable barriers" in the path of Soviet expansion. They had 
refused to dissipate their military power on the periphery of the Communist 
empire, but had conserved it for its primary function, the continued denial of 
Communist ambitions and the .encouragement of trends within the Soviet polit 
ical and social system which would so increase its strains and stresses that they 
would moderate the ambitions of its leaders. 

It was this article of faith upon which the Administration's case, in the final 
analysis, rested: Soviet imperialism could be contained without the horror of 
another global conflict, that the indefinite frustration of the Kremlin's appetite 
could cause the regime to become more accommodating and negotiate out 
standing issues, and to accept a live-and-let-live attitude based upon the real 
ities of military strength and the necessity of compromising with power. "For 
no mystical, Messianic movement and particularly not that of the Kremlin/' 
George Kennan had predicted, "can face frustration indefinitely without even 
tually adjusting itself in one way or another to the logic of that state of affairs." 
United States containment policy, therefore, "has it in its power to increase 
enormously the strains under which Soviet policy must operate, to force upon 
the Kremlin a far greater degree of circumspection than it has had to observe 
in recent years, and in this way to promote tendencies which must eventually 
find their outlet in either the break-up or the gradual mellowing of Soviet 
power." 33 Or, as Secretary Acheson expressed it during the hearings: ". . . 
what we must do is to create situations of strength, then I think that the whole 
situation in the world begins to change so far as the potentialities of the Soviet 
Union being able to achieve its present purposes is concerned; and with that 
change there comes a difference in the negotiating positions of the various 
parties, and out of that I should hope that there would be a willingness on the 
side of the Kremlin to recognize the facts which have been created by this 
effort of ours and to begin to solve at least some of the difficulties between 
east and west." 34 Time, in short, was on the side of the United States and her 
allies if the Western powers could remain united, contain further Communist 
expansion, and preserve the balance of power on the basis of the status quo. 

33 Kennan, pp. 127-128. 

34 Senate Hearings, p. 2083. 
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THE PRESIDENCY OF 
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LEADERSHIP OR OF 

POSTPONEMENT? 



INTRODUCTION 



The historian or journalist who describes and analyzes contemporary 
events sometimes has a "feel" for his subject and an awareness of the 
climate of opinion that the person writing about the distant past may 
find it difficult to develop. On the other hand, the historian of recent times 
may not be able to see the events he describes in anything approaching a 
proper perspective, and also some of the basic documents pertaining to his 
subject are likely to be unavailable to him. His account may, in the long 
run, prove unsatisfactory for one reason or another; but the same, after all 
can be said about all historical writing. New materials become available 
and new ways of looking at the past are developed that lead in all fields 
of history to the rejection of old interpretations and the formulation of new 
ones. 

As this note is written, the second Eisenhower administration still has 
some months to run. The interpretations of today concerning Eisenhower's 
place in history may be rendered obsolete by the events of tomorrow, a fact 
of which the two authors whose evaluations appear here are undoubtedly 
aware. Their efforts *o appraise Eisenhower the president at a particular point 
in time are perfectly proper, however, and what they have written may not 
only prove instructive to those who now wish to know more about the Eisen 
hower years but also to historians of the future who will seek to reconstruct 
the events of our era and to fit them into some meaningful synthesis. 

Both Merlo J. Pusey and William V. Shannon seem to agree that Eisen 
hower epitomizes the spirit of the 1950's in the United States. Pusey, who is 
associate editor of the Washington Post and Times-Herald and who won both 
the Bancroft prize and the Pulitzer prize for his biography of Charles Evans 
Hughes, is an unabashed admirer of Eisenhower. Writing in 1956, he praises 
Eisenhower's conception of the presidency, his attitude toward the legislature 
and the judiciary, his personal qualities, and his reaction to the major issues 
of the day. Shannon, a columnist for the New York Post, sees Eisenhower 
"not as the first great figure of a new Republican age but the last of an old 
Democratic generation/' His function, as Shannon views it, has been to pre- 
449 
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serve the consensus regarding both foreign and domestic affairs that developed 
during the Roosevelt and Truman administrations rather than to take the 
lead in formulating a new consensus. His administration is t( the time of the 
great postponement" and his place in American history mil consequently be 
determined in the final analysis by the size of America's margin for error. 



Measure of the Man* 

by 

Merlo ]. Pusey 

In conclusion let us try to take the measure of D wight D.. Eisenhower in 
the Presidency. That will not be easy because we cannot now see his work 
in historical perspective. But much is known about Eisenhower that history 
is not likely to change. He has not been a mystery man in the White House; 
his Administration has been singularly free from undercover deals and in 
trigue. His policies and methods are well known, and his fellow countrymen 
have measured his stature in a way that will have a tremendous impact upon 
the judgment of history. 

The high position that the President has come to occupy became dramati 
cally evident when he suffered a heart attack in September, 1955. Both the 
international and the domestic horizons were suddenly clouded. Statesmen 
and diplomats abroad seemed to mark time pending determination of his 
condition. The New York Stock Market suffered a drastic sinking spell. 
Millions of citizens expressed their grave concern, and prayers for his recovery 
were heard in nearly every church in the land. Partisan criticism was silenced, 
and for a time the President was accorded the veneration that is usually reserved 
for an elder statesman no longer in the political arena. Sympathy for a stricken 
leader may account in some degree for this attitude, but it also reflected a 
profound respect for Eisenhower as an individual and a widespread appre 
ciation of his performance as President. 

The President's illness also gave added insight into the methods and 
organization he has used at the White House. Through the six weeks during 
which he was confined to the Fitzsimons Army Hospital in Denver, the execu 
tive arm of the Government continued to function with scarcely a hitch. 
This was a tribute in part to Eisenhower's genius for organization and in part 
to his enlightened concept of the Presidency as an institution. Having par- 

*From Merlo J. Pusey, Eisenhower the President (New York; The Macmillan 
Company, 1956), pp. 284-294. Reprinted by permission. 
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ticipated in the making of policy, the Cabinet, the White House staff, the 
National Security Council, the Council of Economic Advisers, and other 
official groups were well prepared to carry on. Vice President Nixon and 
Sherman Adams, the President's civilian chief of staff, were intimately ac 
quainted with the major problems confronting the White House. The over 
all direction they were able to give kept the Administration on the beam even 
with the chief pilot temporarily incapacitated. 

This achievement stands out in striking contrast to the confusion that 
has sometimes marked a presidential illness in the past. When President 
Wilson was stricken in 1919, the top echelons of Government were paralyzed. 
Wilson held the great powers of his office in close personal possession, and 
after his partial recovery he forced the resignation of Secretary of State 
Lansing because the latter had presumed to hold a Cabinet meeting while 
the President had been too ill to make his wishes known. Eisenhower's 
concept of the President's duty is totally different. Having delegated a large 
measure of responsibility to his associates, he was pleased to have them confer 
together and to go right ahead with their tasks in his absence. After his recov 
ery he expressed his "gratitude and appreciation" for the Cabinet's coopera 
tion during his illness. 

The different response of the two men is indicative of the sweeping evolu 
tion that has taken place in the Presidency. No longer is the Chief Executive 
a lone figure in an ivory tower, but the director of a great organization. 
Eisenhower completed the transformation of the office into an institution. His 
ability to function as the captain of a team and to gather around him an 
official family with enough responsibility and esprit de corps to carry on in 
his absence has given the Presidency new strength and stability in time of 
emergency. 

Eisenhower's sharing of authority with the men around him is a reflection 
of his basic attitude toward government. He is not power hungry. On the 
contrary, he sees the democratic process as essentially a diffusion of power. 
So far as the Presidency is concerned, he leaves no question whatever as 
to who is the final arbiter of policy. No one is allowed to take a major decision 
out of his hands. But he refuses to exercise his power arbitrarily. When great 
decisions are to be made, he wants the advice of all his responsible aides 
who have worked on the problem. And many lesser decisions he is willing to 
leave to the discretion of his associates. As a practical matter, this is the 
only way in which the Presidency can be managed successfully in this age of 
big government. 

A similar attitude guides the President in his relations with the legislative 
and judicial branches of the Government. Repeatedly he has indicated that he 
has no desire to boss either. In dealing with Congress he makes use of all his 
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persuasive power to bring about the enactment of his proposals, but he 
respects the right of Congress to take a different view. His extensive consulta 
tions with congressional leaders bear out his high regard for a meeting of 
minds as the proper approach to policy-making in a representative system. 

In his relation to the courts the President has put a high premium upon 
independent judgment and judicial-mindedness. In no sense of the word has he 
attempted to create "Eisenhower courts." Nor has he been willing to use judi 
cial appointments as rewards for party hacks. Some Presidents have merely 
rubber-stamped senatorial appointments to the federal bench. Others have 
used judgeships to lure legislators into support of White House bills. Eisen 
hower has not eliminated political considerations in naming judges; with 
senatorial confirmation required, no President could do that. But he has 
insisted, with strong backing from Attorney General Brownell and Deputy 
Attorney General William P. Rogers, that only lawyers of high standing 
and judicial temperament be named. In several instances the Administration 
has successfully resisted heavy pressure to secure the appointment of political- 
minded lawyers of less than judicial stature. 

Eisenhower strongly believes also that the judiciary should be nonpartisan 
and that the best way to keep it so is to name judges from both parties in 
about equal numbers. When he took office, however, about five-sixths of the 
judges on the federal benches were Democrats With two exceptions, he has 
appointed Republicans to the bench to redress the balance, but after three 
years of this practice the Democratic judges still outnumbered the Republican 
judges by nearly two to one. 

Eisenhower's appointment of Earl Warren to be Chief Justice of the United 
States illustrates the trend of his thinking. On the death of Chief Justice Fred 
M Vinson, in September, 1953, the President asked Attorney General 
Brownell to seek out the best legal minds in the country. Leaders of the bar 
should be consulted, he said, and the qualifications of judges already on the 
bench should be carefully weighed. There was no doubt in the President's 
mind as to the kind of Chief Justice he would like to name; he wanted a 
man of the stature of John W. Davis, the 1924 Democratic candidate for 
President and a great man of the bar. Davis himself, at eighty, was much too 
old, but the President pointed to him to illustrate his feeling that the new 
Chief Justice should be a great man as well as a great lawyer. 

The results of BrownelFs survey pointed at Warren, and when he found 
that the President was thinking along the same line he formally recommended 
the California governor. Eisenhower had talked with Warren a few times 
during the 1952 campaign, but they were not old friends. At the 1952 con 
vention Warren had helped the Eisenhower cause by swinging most of the 
California delegation into line for the seating of Eisenhower delegates, but in 
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the nominating contest California had voted solidly for Warren, and switched 
only after Eisenhower had won. The President was under no political obliga 
tion to the governor, but he saw in Warren the kind of vigor, integrity, devo 
tion to public service, governmental know-how, and middle-of-the-road 
philosophy that he thought the Chief Justice should have. 

Brownell flew to California and spent three hours with Warren at an Air 
Force base near Sacramento on Sunday morning, September 27th. Reporting 
to the President the following day, he pictured Warren as an eminent execu 
tive, an experienced lawyer, and a citizen of broad views and good judgment., 
Warren was also, Brownell said, a man of sound constitutional views who stood 
for civil liberties, who had commended the Supreme Court for upsetting 
President Truman's seizure of the steel industry and opposed President Roose 
velt's efforts to pack the Supreme Court in 1937. As a governor of wide 
experience, he had signed ten thousand bills without having one of them 
upset by judicial review. One other factor in Warren's favor was that, at sixty- 
two, he was younger than any other man under consideration, except Justice 
Robert H. Jackson. Also important were the facts that Warren would com 
mand the confidence of the country and the court and that his pleasing 
personality and administrative skill would promote harmony in an institution 
sometimes torn by conflicting views. The President was delighted by Brownell's 
report and Warren's receptivity, and Brownell was authorized to notify the 
governor by telephone of his nomination. The official announcement came 
at the White House press conference on September 30th, but in the meantime 
Brownell's recommendation had "leaked" to the press. 

Implicit in the Warren appointment is the President's respect for the 
American federal system. Though he sought a man whose basic philosophy 
was akin to his own, he also knew Warren to be a man of rugged independence. 
As in his subsequent appointment of Justice John Marshall Harlan, the 
President was consciously trying to build a strong, independent judiciary that 
would uphold civil rights and constitutional principles even against the White 
House if necessary. 

At the same time he has tried to avoid any questionable use of power that 
would take his Administration into court under charges of having violated 
the Constitution. Indeed, the "soldier in the White House" has been the most 
Constitution-conscious President the country has known in a generation. 
His respect for the limitations of power in a constitutional government is so 
striking in this age of centralization and totalitarianism that it merits deep 
appreciation on the part of people who value their freedom. 

Has the President's deference for the division of power deprived him of 
leadership? Some of his critics say so, but his high standing with Congress 
and his popularity with the country invite a different conclusion. In August, 
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1955, 79 per cent of those participating in a Gallup Poll approved the manner 
in which the President was handling his job, with only 18 per cent disapprov 
ing. As this is written, he is not only the most influential person in the 
United States; since the retirement of Churchill he is generally recognized 
as the Number One statesman of the world. Field Marshal Lord Montgomery 
made this plain when he visited Denver during the President's illness. "He 
is not only your guy," Lord Monty said, u he is our guy, he is our guy from a 
world point of view. It is frightfully important to get that right." 

There is no mystery about Eisenhower's impact upon his fellow men. 
They see him, first of all, as a likable person. To millions around the globe 
he is "Ike." The use of his nickname reflects not only an affection for the 
man; it carries also an inference that the rank and file understand him and 
that he understands them. Ike was born with a sort of sixth sense that alerts 
him to what the mass of his fellow men are thinking and feeling and enables 
him to identify himself with them. Whether we call that political acumen 
or humanitarianism, it is the mark of a natural leader of men. It enables 
Eisenhower to exert a powerful pull upon public opinion far beyond the con 
fines of his own country. 

To this he adds patent sincerity and an unqualified dedication to his 
tasks. People trust him instinctively, not because of the power he wields but 
because they believe his motives are good. Even most of his political foes 
acknowledge his devotion to the national interest as he sees it. This character 
istic was doubtless accentuated by his long military training and service. But 
the man himself must be given credit for carrying over into the White House 
those aspects of his military background that are assets while discarding 
military traits that would not be appropriate to civilian office. 

One other quality that has contributed much to Eisenhower's leadership 
is his high degree of nonpartisanship. To be sure, he fought the campaigns 
of 1952 and 1954 with partisan fervor and sometimes with outbursts of anger. 
Having entered the political arena for a cause he deemed worthy, he battled 
lustily to win. The President also hoped to build up the strength of the Re 
publican party so that it might become a powerful instrument of good govern 
ment. Especially during his first two years in office, when the Republican 
party was in control of Congress, he worked to enhance its standing. In the 
general conduct of government business, however, partisanship has not loomed 
large. The President has worked congenially with leaders of both parties in 
Congress, and the cooperation between the White House and Senator George, 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, in regard to foreign 
policy has been an inspiring example of \bipartisanship. 

Irrespective of party lines, Eisenhower has a strong distaste for petty bick 
ering and vindictiveness. His refusal to use the sounding board of the White 
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House to denounce individuals or engage in personal vendettas has under 
lined his self-control and his faith in fairness and decency in public relations. 
He stands before the country, not as an exploiter of class hatred, racial differ 
ences, or sectional rivalries, but as a healer of wounds, a bridge of under 
standing, the leader of a common effort to improve living conditions and 
enhance the security of all the people. 

His work for better race relations is often ignored because he believes 
that shouting from the housetops about such achievements undercuts their 
value. Instead of making political hay out of civil rights bills that are vulner 
able to filibustering in the Senate, he quietly abolished many inequalities not 
based on legislation. For the first time in history he installed a Negro secre 
tary in the White House. In the first year and a half of his Administration he 
named forty-seven Negroes to important posts, twenty-seven of them to posts 
never before held by Negroes. J. Ernest Wilkins, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
became the first Negro appointed to the "Little Cabinet" since the Taft 
Administration. 

Without any beating of drums, the Administration also toppled numerous 
segregation barriers. Long before the Supreme Court's decision upsetting 
segregation in the schools, the President had eliminated all racial dividing 
lines in the schools serving military bases. Equal sharing of facilities was also 
ordered in naval plant cafeterias, in veterans' hospitals, and in various other 
government institutions. The remaining all-Negro units in the Army were 
broken up, and the Navy lost its color line. By means of persuasion the 
President's Committee on Government Contracts came close to ending job dis 
crimination in the vast network of firms making supplies for the Government. 

Knowing that tolerance cannot be legislated, the President has sought to 
create a "moral climate" in which an equality of rights will be voluntarily 
accepted. In addition to setting a proper example in governmental activity, 
he exerted a strong influence toward ending the color line in Washington 
restaurants, theaters, and places of recreation. The Eisenhower record on 
race relations brought an expression of "delighted astonishment" from the 
Chicago Defender, Negro newspaper which had supported Truman and 
Stevenson. Representative Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., who is both a Negro 
and a Democrat, wrote in the Reader's Digest: "In less than two years in the 
White House President Eisenhower, without political trumpeting, has quietly 
started a revolution which, I firmly believe, means an era of greater promise 
for Negro citizens." Powell recognized that Eisenhower was not bidding for 
Negro votes but only trying to be President of all the people. 

One other measure of the President's leadership lies in the impression 
he has made on his associates. Possibly there are some disillusioned Eisen 
hower aides, but they are difficult to find. The normal experience of the men 
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who surround the President is one of scarcely restrained enchantment. Both 
as the leader of the "Crusade in Europe" and as President he has demonstrated 
the happy faculty of inspiring his associates. His enthusiasm, his dedication to 
his task, and his unwillingness to accept defeat thus tend to spread through his 
Administration. 

In less concentrated form this inspirational faculty is felt far beyond 
the President's official family. He lifts men to higher aims and greater de 
votion. Without any assumption of self-righteousness, he focuses the public 
mind upon constructive ideas and Christian virtues. For vast numbers of 
people inside and outside the United States he has thus become a symbol of 
the hope for a better life. 

Yet his idealism has been kept within practical bounds. While sponsoring 
foreign-aid programs costing the taxpayers billions of dollars each year, he 
has not overlooked the necessity of keeping our own economy sound. His 
efforts to find an accommodation between the East and the West have brought 
no weakening of our military defenses. Nor has he allowed soaring idealism 
to blind him to the necessity of compromising with our allies and, in some 
instances, with domestic critics. Under the Eisenhower system, the pursuit 
of ideals is not a stampede into the unknown but a well controlled march 
toward objectives that can be attained. 

It is evident from what has been written in the foregoing chapters that 
Eisenhower has met another test of leadership; that is to say, he has addressed 
himself directly and courageously to the major issues of his day. The great 
problems of the fifties have been to avoid a nuclear war, to arrest the spread 
of Communist imperialism, to strengthen the ties of the free world, to revitalize 
the free enterprise system, and to infuse a new dynamism into our mature 
democratic society. In each of these areas substantial progress has been made. 
It is doubtful whether any statesman could have done more than Eisenhower 
has done to shield the world from nuclear destruction. No assurance can 
be given that he has succeeded, but he has seen the problem clearly, and he 
has moved against it persistently and imaginatively. The sweep of Communism 
has been slowed down if not arrested. Costly concessions were made in 
Vietnam, but Communist thrusts were turned back in Korea, Iran, Guatemala, 
Formosa, and other parts of the world under severe pressure. Through 
American leadership, the free world has extended its commitments and in 
creased its strength. Eisenhower's global concept of American responsibility 
is today the greatest shield of free peoples. It must be said of him that he has 
moved in pace with the evolution of his time. 

Can the man from Abilene be numbered, then, among our great Presidents? 
Some of his qualities are admittedly ordinary. Despite his ability to move 
people, he is not a great orator and writer as is Churchill. He is not a great 
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innovator or philosopher. His domestic reforms are not outstanding beside 
those of his immediate predecessors. His period in the White House has not 
been as dramatic as were the presidential years of Washington, Lincoln, 
Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Yet he has many of the characteristics 
that make a President live in the memory of his countrymen. 

His major concern with great problems, his simplicity of manner, his dedi 
cation, and his deep regard for the welfare of his fellow citizens are reminis 
cent of Lincoln. But Lincoln moved through national tragedy and suffering 
to a glorious triumph. The Eisenhower years, though clouded by struggle and 
uncertainty, have been a buoyant, forward-moving, and fruitful period. They 
seem to carry promise that President Eisenhower will occupy a great and 
distinctive place of his own in our national folklore. And it is by no means 
improbable that his standing will be as high in the political world as it already 
is in our military history. 



Eisenhower as President 

A Critical Appraisal of the Record * 
by 

William V . Shannon 

Across a divided and militarily defenseless Europe, the shadow of Stalin's 
armies fell; in Korea, Communist Chinese forces pushed American armies 
back toward the sea; in the United States, Joseph McCarthy scored his first 
major political triumph, and the Fulbright Committee investigation began 
to uncover a vein of corruption in the national administration. It was a grim 
time for Americans. It was November 1950. 

When President Truman summoned General D wight D. Eisenhower to his 
private study in the White House one afternoon that month to ask him to 
return to active duty and become chief of the NATO forces in Western 
Europe, he called upon one of the few Americans who commanded universal 
respect and admiration. The image of Eisenhower, the liberator of Nazi- 
occupied Europe, stood bright and untarnished. He was a symbol of the 
nation's triumphant and united national purpose in a time when the national 

*From Commentary, XXV (November 1958), 390-398. Copyright by the American 
Jewish Committee. Reprinted by permission. 
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consensus was fracturing and the national mood becoming querulous and 
ugly. Eisenhower's acceptance of his new military assignment ended his brief 
civilian career as president of Columbia University. It restored him to the 
center of the public scene where in the decade to follow he was to be the 
dominant figure. His dominance of the age did not derive from any personal 
mastery of its diverse forces. A central personality may epitomize the spirit 
of an era and symbolize its prevailing balance of political forces without 
necessarily transforming the one or controlling the other. As the decade of 
the 20's is inextricably linked with Calvin Coolidge and the 30's with Franklin 
Roosevelt, the 1950's in our political history is likely to be known as the age 
of Eisenhower. 

Although Eisenhower has two years still to serve, his place in history and 
the significance of his presidency are already becoming clear. Eisenhower 
is a transitional figure. He has not shaped the future nor tried to repeal the 
past. He has not politically organized nor intellectually defined a new con 
sensus. When he leaves office in January 1961, the foreign policies and the 
domestic policies of the past generation will be about where he found them 
in 1953. No national problem, whether it be education, housing, urban 
revitalization, agriculture, or inflation, will have been advanced importantly 
toward solution nor its dimensions significantly altered. The Eisenhower era 
is the time of the great postponement. Dwight Eisenhower, the executor 
and trustee of the programs of his two Democratic predecessors whose con 
temporary he was (Eisenhower is only eight years younger than Franklin 
Roosevelt and six years younger than Harry Truman), already looms in 
history not as the first great figure of a new Republican age but the last of 
an old Democratic generation. 

In assessing Eisenhower's status, it is worth recalling the somber, impas 
sioned national mood which the sudden, savage turn in the Korean war cre 
ated eight years ago this autumn. The emotions aroused by that war en 
dangered the great double consensus on foreign affairs and domestic affairs 
which had been in the making since 1933. Eisenhower's historic function 
when he entered political life two years later was to end the war and preserve 
that consensus against the attacks of its enemies. 

The domestic consensus had emerged out of the violent political struggles 
and intellectual gyrations of the New Deal period from 1933 to 1938. It 
rested on an irreversible common agreement that the Federal government 
has a responsibility to maintain the rudiments of a welfare state. Social 
security, unemployment compensation, and minimum wages were the basic 
features of this program, and its chief guarantors were the trade unions to 
whom the Wagner Act of 1935 had given firm legal status. The unionists 
and their unorganized but sympathetic fellow workers were the guarantors 
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of the consensus because they were the most numerous and, compared to the 
farmers, the old-age pensioners, and other groups, the most politically de 
pendable of all the New Deal beneficiaries. The Full Employment Act of 
1946, the first year of the Truman administration, set a seal of official approval 
on this consensus but did not extend its range. 

The other half of the national consensus, the half on foreign policy, had 
also begun under Roosevelt but had reached its more significant development 
during the Truman years. Roosevelt, by his aggressive championing of an 
internationalist position during the bitter isolationist-interventionist debate 
of 1940-41, established the basis for a national policy. His actions and his 
education of the public were essential first steps. He carried it further in his 
negotiations during the war with various Republican party personalities, 
looking toward our entry into a world organization. Truman completed this 
undertaking by leading the country into the United Nations. A genuine bi 
partisan collaboration during the next five years carried through the Marshall 
Plan, the Greek-Turkish program, the Berlin airlift, the Point Four program, 
and other achievements abroad. By 1950, the consensus on foreign policy was 
well established. It rested on the concept of containment. If Russian aggres 
sion in all its forms was firmly resisted, if the military and economic strength 
of the West were maintained and increased, and if the neutral, underdeveloped 
countries were not lost to Communism, it would be possible to avoid a third 
war and to leave the resolution of the cold war to the slow working of history. 
Communist China's entry into the Korean war put the foreign policy con 
sensus in jeopardy. The shocking defeats, the capture of thousands of our 
troops by the Communists, and the eventual bloody stalemate aroused many 
doubts and profound dissatisfaction. The scope of the war and its inherent 
nature intensified popular resentment and bafflement. It was clearly not a 
major war evoking the instinctive zeal and emotional commitment of the 
whole population; yet its duration and the thousands of dead and wounded 
made it more burdensome than the brief "brushfire wars" that the contain 
ment policy had seemed to postulate. If it was only "a police action," as 
President Truman called it, how could the government ask for wartime sac 
rifices? If it was a glorious struggle on behalf of the United Nations, why did 
the other UN members leave almost all of the fighting to us? 

The anxieties were deep and shaking. The public, half-unconsciously and 
inarticulately, began the search for an alternative to the existing consensus. 
First, there was a brief, wild resurgence of the old isolationist impulse in early 
December 1950 when the drive to the Yalu turned into disastrous defeat. The 
momentary impulse to get our forces out of Korea and abandon the Asian 
mainland to the Chinese Communists receded once General Ridgway rallied 
our forces and stabilized the military situation. Second, there was the alterna- 
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live of smashing our way out of the dilemmas of a containment policy by 
adopting a more venturesome course. This alternative drew upon feelings 
and posed choices ranging from the proposals for bombing across the Yalu in 
Manchuria to launching a preventive war u to get the whole thing over with." 
The popularity of this alternative policy of aggressive venturesomeness reached 
its height in the spring of 1951 when General MacArthur made his tri 
umphant tour through the United States after his dismissal. This alternative 
began to fade during the prolonged, anti-climactic MacArthur hearings. There 
was yet a third alternative. Senator Joseph McCarthy and a few other senators 
propounded the view that the real source of danger was treason within. The 
tendency of those who propagated this alternative was to deprecate the im 
portance of the Soviet Union's power and enormously inflate the real but 
limited and secondary dangers of Soviet espionage and political infiltration 
within this country. The minimizing of the Soviet Union's menace flattered 
many naively chauvinistic ideas about our own relative place in the sun; 
the exaggeration of the espionage-infiltration problem catered to a congeries 
of notions about foreigners, radicals, and Communists. And McCarthy's 
unexpectedly rich talents for political invention and propaganda gave this 
alternative a raging vitality which was only beginning in 1950 and did not lose 
force for more than four years. 

As against the alarms and confusions of the isolationist, MacArthurian, and 
McCarthyite alternatives, Harry Truman and Dean Acheson, the two chief 
official exponents of the containment policy, made an ineffective defense. 
Truman was without the resources of rhetoric and the mastery of a grand 
style which would have enabled a Roosevelt or a Wilson to make an early 
and overpowering counterattack. Acheson was impaled by his own verbal 
indiscretions and his starchy public manner. They could only mechanically 
repeat the familiar platitudes about collective security, the United Nations, 
and the importance of having allies. 

The times called for a man who could restate national purposes, reassert in 
more winning terms the basic truths underlying the foreign policy consensus, 
and thereby make possible once again the full concentration of national ener 
gies. The situation seemed to require a political figure who would personify 
the causes that united us rather than those which divided us. It was a situation, 
in a word, that was historically right for a conservative. The conservative 
aspiration in politics is always toward the ideal of unity, toward the asser 
tion of proved values and established rationales, and directed toward the 
deliberate blurring of economic and political conflicts. Even more, the times 
were right for a certain kind of conservative whose appeal had proved valid 
in the American past. This was the military hero who had a conservative 
social background but was basically apolitical and who, although a military 
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man, had the plain, even drab, style suitable in the chief of state of a profoundly 
civilian country. No "fancy Dans" like the elegant General George Brinton 
McClellan in 1864 or the imperial, proconsular General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in 1952 need apply. What was wanted was another Washington, an 
other Grant. What was wanted, and what was so splendidly and self-evidently 
available for the asking, if the asking were insistent enough, was Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

The connection between the conservative aspiration (one can scarcely 
call it, at least in this country, an ideology or a philosophy) and the military 
hero candidate is more than an expedient alliance. The ideal of national unity 
dominates the military ethos. Soldiers are trained to defend the existing 
social order rather than to examine it critically. Military officers see social and 
economic groups as components in the great design of national strength, 
not as dynamic participants battling one another in the social arena. If Eisen 
hower found the conservative Republicans with their dedication to the status 
quo and their resistance to rapid change more intellectually congenial than 
the liberal Democrats with their reformist tradition, he was no different from 
the great majority of his fellow officers. The military services are not a train 
ing school for liberals. 

The natural affinity between political conservatives and a military hero 
has deep roots in the American past. George Washington, our first conserva 
tive president and also our first soldier president, set the mold. The conservative 
Whigs managed to elect only two presidents, General William "Tippecanoe" 
Harrison in 1840 and General Zachary Taylor in 1848. The Republican poli 
ticians seeking to consolidate their hold on the country after the Civil War 
chose General Grant. Each of these men was relatively innocent of political 
ideas. Their appeal was based on the exploitation of their personality as a 
symbol of integrity and unity. Their campaigns were usually keyed to a simple 
idea. Grant, for example, said in 1868: "Let us have peace." Eisenhower, 
with the air of a man expressing a crystal clear idea, said repeatedly in 
1952: "I believe our test should be what is good for 155,000,000 Ameri 
cans." 

In the fall of 1949, Senator Arthur Vandenberg wrote in a private letter 
to a friend that he might support General Eisenhower in the next presidential 
contest. "I think the specifications call for a personality of great independent 
magnitude who can give our splintering American people an 'evangel' instead 
of an ordinary campaign," he wrote. 

Three years in advance, Vandenberg had forecast Eisenhower's "Great 
Crusade." It was as the candidate of the more responsible Republicans 
interested in protecting the foreign policy consensus that the General entered 
politics. (In 1948 he had privately favored Vandenberg's own nomination 
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with Harold Stassen as a running mate.) Lacking any alternative to Senator 
Taft, the Eastern Republicans successfully and plausibly argued with Eisen 
hower that he would only be carrying out his NATO mission in a different 
way. By blocking the coming to power of Taft and his neo-isolationist backers, 
Eisenhower would make certain that a foreign policy oriented toward the 
defense of Europe and aligned with the principles of the UN would continue 
to prevail. 

Once nominated, Eisenhower necessarily took into account the three 
principal strains of Republican party criticism of existing foreign policy. 
Speaking about the Korean war in Peoria, Illinois, he projected the goal of 
the ultimate withdrawal of American troops from mainland Asia. If there 
had to be wars there, "let Asians fight Asians." This remark delighted the 
devout readers of the Chicago Tribune. It evoked glowing words of praise 
from troglodyte politicians like ex-Senator C. Wayland "Curly" Brooks. 
But it was meaningless. As army chief of staff in 1946-48, Eisenhower had 
repeatedly and successfully recommended the withdrawal of American troops 
from Korea. Moreover, it was settled national military policy to avoid station 
ing troops on the Asian mainland. But this was quite different from disengaging 
ourselves completely from our interests and responsibilities on that continent. 
The Peoria speech was only a fugitive gesture to the isolationists. 

Eisenhower made more ambiguous gestures in the direction of the aggres 
sive alternative symbolized by General Mac Arthur. He allowed himself the 
liberty of condemning the "negativism" of the containment policy and of re 
ferring vaguely to the "liberation" and the "rolling back" of the Communist 
empire. He promised to go to Korea but he left open the question whether he 
would end the war by extending it to gain a decisive military victory, or try 
to end it by continuing the armistice negotiations. The campaign rhetoric un 
fortunately persisted after election day. In his first State of the Union message, 
Eisenhower "unleashed" Chiang Kai-shek. Secretary of State Dulles wordily 
threatened the Communists with "massive retaliation" at times and places of 
our own choosing. The administration strengthened the government's propa 
ganda forces to wage psychological warfare, seize the strategic initiative, liber 
ate the satellite states by radio broadcasts, and attain various other doubtlessly 
worthy if uncertain ends. Two crises in the Formosa Straits have demonstrated 
Chiang Kai-shek is not a free agent; the Hungarian revolution proved the 
United States had no intention of risking anything to liberate the satellite 
peoples. 

Eisenhower, during the 1952 campaign and for a period thereafter, 
accommodated himself in small, symbolic ways to the emotional thrust of 
McCarthy ism. He deleted a brief word of praise for General Marshall, his 
patron, from his Milwaukee speech; he affirmed vigorously his determination 
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to clear the Communists out of government, to encourage the work of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and to cooperate with the investigating com 
mittees of Congress, clearly implying the Truman administration had been 
remiss, if not treasonable, in these matters. He did not avow belief in the 
McCarthyite conspiracy theory of the origin of the country's troubles but, 
to the dismay of some of his admirers in both parties and former colleagues 
in the Roosevelt and Truman administrations, neither did he disavow it. 

Eisenhower's strategy in waging the "Great Crusade" was the only one 
possible for him given the plasticity of his temperament, his unintellectual cast 
of mind, and his confident, optimistic nature. He did not separate the sheep 
from the goats; he welcomed all dissidents to his cause, committed himself 
in an irretrievable way only to invulnerable platitudes, and hinted genially 
that in his new synthesis a reconciliation of all divergent elements would be 
possible. This may not have been the internationalist "evangel" that Vanden- 
berg and his other original supporters had in mind, but it is typical of success 
ful party leaders in our country. Franklin Roosevelt, for example, was able in 
1932 to hold the loyalty and quicken the hopes of Huey Long and Bernard 
Baruch, of Harry Byrd and George Norris. Roosevelt organized his coalition 
with care and calculation while Eisenhower, gifted with some of the instincts 
if not the insight and expertise of a successful politician, apparently only did 
what came naturally to him. If his tactics did not rally a newly broadened and 
better informed support for the foreign policy consensus, they served at least 
to deaden and to dissipate the pressures for any serious change from that 
policy. Eisenhower's fabian tactics carried through successfully the defensive 
holding action which Truman and Acheson after 1950 could no longer 
sustain. 

As against this negative but vitally important accomplishment, Eisenhower's 
own positive initiatives in foreign affairs dwindle into insignificance. The 
Baghdad pact in the Middle East and the SEATO pact in the Far East are 
pale imitations of the NATO pact in Europe. They have proved irrelevant, 
if not noxious, diplomatic devices. The administration's ambivalent attitude 
toward Nasser brought the Atlantic Alliance almost to the breaking point 
in the Suez affair, but our common interests with Britain are so strong they 
can survive almost any shock; under Prime Minister Macmillan's soothing 
ministrations, the alliance re-formed itself. Eisenhower has given hospitality 
in his administration to MacArthurite tendencies in the persons of Assistant 
Secretary of State Walter Robertson and Admiral Arthur Radford, but 
he has heeded their counsel scarcely more than his predecessor did the words 
of MacArthur himself. Eisenhower has tried the "great man theory" of 
diplomacy at the summit in Geneva and Dulles has subjected himself to in 
numerable conferences and journeyings, but no new approaches to the Soviet 
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monolith have developed and none of the old has availed much. Eisenhower 
settled for truces in Korea and Indo-China, leaving those countries divided 
and their future unsettled. This is the kind of minimum accommodation 
between the Communist and non-Communist worlds which the original 
containment concept had envisaged. 

Holding the line and protecting the gains of the past worked well enough 
in Europe where in the Eisenhower years the situation has remained virtually 
stable. Secretary Dulles threatened the French with an agonizing reappraisal, 
but the French were supremely indifferent. So in the end was the Secretary of 
State. The European Defense Community died, the British and French patched 
up a reasonable substitute, and the only agonizing was done by the Secretary's 
Democratic critics. Career diplomats worked out a compromise solution of 
the Trieste affair, the Russians relinquished their grip on Austria, and the 
United States kept the line open to Tito in Belgrade. Germany remained 
divided. Europe remained divided. 

In the Middle East and the Far East, however, creative policy making was 
called for. The situations were less stable and the inherited guide lines of 
policy were less well developed. Eisenhower had no contribution to make to 
the hard problems of Arab and Israeli, of African nationalism, of Communist 
China's menace to Southeast Asia, of Indonesia's interior decay, and of India's 
economic viability. He held the line and beyond that he could not go. When 
he got in trouble on a foreign policy issue in these areas of the world, it was 
usually because he applied the lessons of the postwar past rigidly and almost 
mechanically. He reacted to the Anglo-French-Israeli war with Egypt as if it 
were the Communist invasion of South Korea all over again. When the Chi 
nese Communists shelled Quemoy and Matsu in 1958, he again reacted: 
hold the line. When Democratic critics attacked him for a lack of discrimina 
tion in applying the principle of resisting Communist pressure, Eisenhower 
responded only with a stubborn reiteration of the principle. At his press con 
ference on October 15, 1958, a reporter asked him if he believed the expres 
sion of opposition views on Quemoy "actually weakens the administration's 
position or ability to negotiate." Eisenhower replied: 

No, not always, but I will tell you: there is a very clear distinction to be made 
with respect to foreign policy as I see it. One is the policy and one is its operation. 

Every single day there are new and tough decisions that have to be made within 
a foreign policy, but if you go back to 1 947 [the date of the Truman Doctrine and 
the beginning of the Marshall Plan] and see the statements that are made about 
opposing the territorial expansion of Communism by force, when you go back 
and see what our policy went into in the effort to develop collective security, 
mutual aid, technical assistance, that kind of thing that ... at least will help to 
make the free world stronger collectively and each individual nation as opposed to 
Communism, that when you come down to it are the basic parts of the policy. 
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At times, humans, being human, are going to make errors. And therefore I do 
not, by any means, decry intelligent questioning and criticism of any particular 
point. But when it comes to the policy that is being established, I think it has 
been standing pretty well on its own feet for a long time (italics added). 

Eisenhower's clear distinction between a policy and the carrying out of that 
policy may be simpleminded, but future historians are not likely to find a 
better or more revealing extemporaneous tribute to the foreign policy con 
sensus. Eisenhower's caretaker attitude is clear. His and Dulles's day-to-day 
decisions do not matter; only the policy matters, and it has an autonomous 
life of its own not really greatly dependent on their daily actions and judg 
ments. 

When Harry Truman ordered American troops into Korea in June 1950, he 
did not know that he was killing his Fair Deal domestic program. War and 
liberalism always go ill together, but when the Korean conflict began few 
foresaw how it would transform the domestic economic scene and jeopardize 
the national consensus on domestic policy. When the war broke the country 
was just pulling itself out of the mild recession of 1949-50. With more than 
4,000,000 unemployed and farm prices drifting downward, the overriding 
problem seemed to be how to avoid a possible depression. The Truman 
administration was ready to adopt the familiar Keynesian solutions of deficit 
financing and easier credit. Meanwhile, Truman in the 81st Congress of 
1949-50 pushed hard for an extension of the welfare state program. He 
recommended the Brannan farm plan, Federal health insurance, fair employ 
ment practices legislation, increased slum clearance, and Federal aid to edu 
cation. The country seemed lethargic and a bit hesitant about these proposals. 
The Democratic congressional majorities elected in 1948 were not quite 
large enough to pass them. Except for the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Housing 
Act of 1949 which passed with Republican cooperation, all of these measures 
failed by a few votes. Yet it would require only small Democratic gains in the 
November 1950 elections to insure their passage. 

The Korean war, however, not only benefited the Republicans at the polls 
and made the 82nd Congress of 1951-52 considerably more conservative than 
its predecessor,, but also touched off a severe inflation. Unemployment van 
ished, farm prices soared, and the high cost of living replaced the threat of 
joblessness as a key domestic issue. 

The emergence of the inflation issue played an important part in Eisen 
hower's first victory and has been significant in influencing the tone of his 
administration. The fear of inflation greatly helped him to organize a new 
majority coalition in the country and end the Republican party's chronic 
minority status. Before 1952, the Republican party drew its strength prin 
cipally from three groups. One was the more sophisticated Eastern industrial 
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and financial community and its allies in the press, clergy, and universities; 
this was an elite group, small in numbers but important in terms of wealth, 
prestige, and influence in the mass communication industries. By a British 
analogy, these voters, overwhelmingly but not exclusively Republican, make 
up what might be called the American Establishment. These were the people 
who had organized the successful Willkie boom in 1940 and had subsequently 
more or less accepted Governor Dewey and his associate Herbert Brownell 
as their political agents. A' second group was the less sophisticated, much 
more numerous but relatively less effective, hard-shelled conservative business 
and commercial people of the smaller cities and towns of the Midwest. Their 
idol was Robert A. Taft. These voters gave, at most, grudging acceptance 
to the great consensus; some hoped for a withdrawal into isolation, others 
resented labor unions. The strongest conviction they shared was that govern 
ment cost too much, that the budget should always be balanced, and taxes 
reduced promptly. The third group were the farmers who had voted pre 
dominantly Republican since the midterm election of 1938. These three 
groups were not enough to make a majority. The Democrats were able to 
maintain themselves in power with the support of the captive South and 
the second and third-generation immigrant community voters in the nation's 
dozen largest metropolitan areas. 

Eisenhower cracked the Democratic big cities and the high cost of living 
was probably his most potent weapon. He made sharp gains among house 
wives. Moreover, he broke into the ranks of the young voters. During the 
1930's and 40's, voters under thirty had been heavily Democratic. By 1952, 
however, many young war veterans bore a burden of fixed charges, in their 
mortgaged suburban homes, with appliances bought on the installment plan, 
driving cars purchased through a finance company. In abstract economic 
theory, debtors benefit from inflation, but as a practical matter many of 
these voters felt they were losing in the dollar race. They feared their wages 
and salaries would not keep pace with rising prices. They voted for Eisen 
hower. 

However, there were other causes bidding for the allegiances of these 
voters being detached from the old Democratic urban coalition. One of 
them was McCarthyism. McCarthy had an entree to these voters because, like 
many of them, he was Catholic and of immigrant ancestry. He was also rela 
tively young and a war veteran. He was a demagogue with a simple issue to 
exploit who made a biting, raucous, emotional appeal. For these voters, 
his appeal was quite a new and different experience contrasted to the stodgy, 
Chamber of Commerce rhetoric they had been accustomed to hear from 
Republican orators. 

The only real threat to the domestic economic consensus established in 
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the New Deal and perpetuated in Truman's Fair Deal would come from a 
genuine linkage between working-class- and lower-middle-class urban voters, 
attracted by a non-economic issue like McCarthy ism, and the regular Repub 
lican voters of the more hard-shelled, conservative, Midwestern school. If 
the Republican ticket in 1952 had been Taft and Knowland instead of 
Eisenhower and Nixon, this linkage might have had serious consequences. A 
right-wing Republican administration much indebted to the emotional dyna 
mism of the McCarthyites for its victory might have attempted a genuine 
counter-revolution to reverse many of the verdicts of the 30's and 40's em 
bodied in the economic consensus. Eisenhower's nomination forestalled 
this eventuality. He absorbed the McCarthyite frenzy into his own "Great 
Crusade" where in subsequent years it died of inanition. 

In terms of the internal dynamics of the Republican party, therefore, Eisen 
hower's victory in November 1952 had several meanings. It meant much of the 
potential McCarthy following had been detached from his orbit and their 
fears, dissatisfactions, and status tensions given a different kind of political 
expression. "I Like Ike" was a harmless substitute for hating the targets 
McCarthy singled out. The Eisenhower victory meant that millions of lifelong 
Republican voters were doomed to a new frustration. The "hard-shells" 
hoping for a permanent cut in foreign aid, a crackdown on labor, or a big 
reduction in taxes and the budget had contributed to a victory that in terms 
of these objectives had no meaning. The Eisenhower victory also meant that 
there were now millions of voters momentarily enlisted in the Republican 
cause who had never been in the party before; they had been attracted by 
"Ike'"s personality, by his promise to bring down the cost of living, and 
by a desire to escape the Korean stalemate. And finally the victory meant that 
the predominant Republican wing of the American Establishment was, for the 
first time in a generation, in power in an administration of its own choosing. 

The Eisenhower performance was bound to disappoint at least some of 
these divergent groups. In practice, it has disappointed them all, and for 
an odd reason. Upon taking office, Eisenhower, the choice of the more 
sophisticated Republicans, turned out to have many of the convictions of 
the most Tory adherents of Taft: he did not share their animus against union 
labor, but otherwise he was a true disciple of the Old Guard orthodoxy. 
He believed in the absolute primacy of thrift, he wanted to return government 
functions to the states, he believed deficit financing was sin, he believed high 
taxes and government regulations were "stifling free enterprise." Eisenhower 
in the White House was closer to an Iowa Rotarian than to a Wall Street 
banker. He was the man from Abilene, Kansas, not the man from Morning- 
side Heights [Columbia University]. 

The Eisenhower administration vaguely disappointed many in the Eastern 
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elite who had hoped for more positive leadership. Nelson Rockefeller sym 
bolized this discreet discontent when he left the administration and financed 
a series of reports on public issues urging ambitious programs far more costly 
than Eisenhower would countenance. The blue-ribbon members of the com 
mittee which presented the Gaither Report on national defense filed, in effect, 
a dissent to Eisenhower's concept of the national interest. 

Eisenhower and Agriculture Secretary Benson, committed to the view that 
subsidies were intrinsically wrong and that what farmers desired above all 
was the liberation from government marketing and production restraints, 
did not abolish subsidies, restraints, or surpluses, but they did manage to 
alienate the farmers, a dwindling but still sizable Republican voting bloc. 

The newer Republicans, converted in 1952 in the cities and the suburbs, 
should have been reassured by the administration's preoccupation with the 
inflation problem and "the stable dollar." To some extent they were, but 
they had other tangible concerns such as the schools their children attended 
and the cost of medical care for their aged parents. The Eisenhower adminis 
tration, penny-pinched and budget-obsessed, sabotaged the annual legislative 
drives for Federal aid to schools, cut back the slum clearance program almost 
to a nullity, and on the whole failed to demonstrate that it was vitally con 
cerned with the needs of the urban and lower-income voters. The latter 
'retained their "liking for Ike," but as early as 1954 and in increasing num 
bers they, like many farmers, began to re-identify their own economic welfare 
with the Democratic party. The gap between Eisenhower's popularity and 
that of the Republican party widened rather than narrowed as his years in the 
White House progressed. 

The hard-shell Republicans who should have been most pleased at the 
President's unanticipated sharing of their convictions have been disillusioned 
by his lack of fighting zeal. If the budget were to be balanced at a modest 
level, income taxes substantially reduced, the balance of functions between 
the Federal and state governments shifted, and the trend to big government 
reversed, it would require as many violent political struggles as it took to 
pass the New -Deal in the first place. It would probably be necessary, for 
example, to pass a national right-to-work law, forbid industry-wide collective 
bargaining, and break the political activities of the labor unions. On no front 
has Eisenhower undertaken a struggle of this magnitude. If his limited physical 
strength and his limited intellectual interest in this sort of problem were not 
sufficient to debar such a conflict, his desire for national unity and harmony 
would in any case prevent it. The domestic consensus rests secure in his hands. 

Arthur Larson, the quondam philosopher of "Modern Republicanism," pro 
pounded the thesis in his book A Republican Looks At His Party (1956) 
that the Republican party under Eisenhower's leadership had "for the first 
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time in our history discovered and established the Authentic American Center 
in politics." The Eisenhower administration expressed an "American Con 
sensus." The steady decay of the Republican party at the state and congres 
sional district level throughout the Eisenhower years is enough to discredit 
this thesis. Parties which have formulated a widely accepted consensus on 
the big contemporary issues and are united behind a great leader do not show 
these alarming signs of disaffection and disrepair. 

There is an American Consensus on the issues, but it was developed by 
Franklin Roosevelt and developed further in some respects by Truman. 
Eisenhower has been content to leave it undisturbed. His few attempts to 
return to the "little government" of a bygone day have been abortive. Two 
statistics alone are enough to account for his defeat: there are 40,000,000 
more Americans than there were twenty years ago and more than one-third 
of all Americans now live in states other than those in which they grew 
up. The growing population makes the pressure for increased government 
services irresistible and the mobility of that population makes it equally 
inevitable that the people look to the Federal government to supply those 
services as state loyalties disappear and state boundaries become unreal. 

Eisenhower did disturb the old political balance of power as distinguished 
from the consensus on issues, but he had not the energies, the talents, nor the 
experience to exploit his personal triumphs for his party's advantage. 

Eisenhower has been the great leader manque. His dignified bearing, his 
warm flashing smile, his easy manners made him seem a man with whom 
most voters could feel at ease, and his hero's reputation made him seem a 
man in whom they could safely trust their destiny. Has their trust been mis 
placed? The answer lies in America's margin for error. Eisenhower and his 
administration have lived off the accumulated wisdom, the accumulated pres 
tige, and the accumulated military strength of his predecessors who conducted 
more daring and more creative regimes. If our margin for error is as great as it 
has traditionally been, these quiet Eisenhower years will have been only a 
pleasant idyll, an inexpensive interlude in a grim century. If our margin for 
error is much thinner than formerly, Eisenhower may join the ranks of his 
tory's fatal good men, the Stanley Baldwins and the James Buchanans. Their 
intentions were good and their example is pious, but they bequeathed to 
their successors a black heritage of time lost and opportunities wasted. 
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